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OLD COLONY 
TRUST COMPANY 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
(Largest in New England) 


———— 


Cares for over 


$100,000,000 Trust Estates 


and 
$350,000,000 Agency Accounts 


You are invited to seed for booklets 
and to confer with the officers of 
the company 


52 Tempite PLAce 17 Court Sr. 222 Bortston Sr. 
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Convevancers Citle Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bownitcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown ROGER BLANEY, Treasurer 


Finance Committee 














B. J. BRIMMER COMPANY— Pablishers 


Beg to Announce 
For Spring Publication 


The Copeland Reader 


HIS SELECTION of PROSE and VERSE 


By 
CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND 








A special edition limited to 325 signed and autographed copies printed on hand-made paper 


and bound in Fabriano covers, with labels, will be issued for subscribers only. Each subscriber 


of this edition will receive a separate original etching of Professor Copeland made by Dwight 
Sturges. Subscriptions will be filled in order of application. $35.00 








B. J. BRIMMER COMPAN Y— Publishers 
384 Boylston Street, Boston 
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UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


50 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


TRUSTEES 
CHARLES F. ADAMS ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
JOHN S. AMES CHARLES E. COTTING 
GEORGE G. BRADFORD RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 
GEORGE C. LEE 


OFFICERS 


GEORGE G. BRADFORD STEPHEN F. WADSWORTH 
Manager Sub-Manager 


PIONEER VAULTS OF NEW ENGLAND 
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Safe-keeping of Securities 


The appointment of this bank as agent for the 
safe-keeping of your securities and the collec- 
tion of income will relieve you of many details. 


| The Merchants National Bank of Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1831 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


Macks Drthon. 


CC CLe LOTH. TIN THINGS 
Gentlemens Furnishing ods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 
Telephone Beach 4743 








Overcoats & Ulsters 
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1925 STYLES 




















Amoskeag é Fabrics 


have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will demand them. 
Specify the following tickets : 


AFC Ginghams_ UtilityGinghams StapleGinghams Romper Cloth 
Seersuckers Chambrays Bleached Madras 


1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down Fleecedown Smyrna Cloth 
Panola Cloth Denims ACA Tickings 76s and G B Muslins Toweling 


Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 
Manufactured by 
AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S. A. 
40 State St., Boston 34 Thomas St., New York 
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Estabrook & Co. 


Founded 1851 


Investments 
and 
Financial Service 


24 Broad Street 15 State Street 


New York Boston 





| 
Providence Hartford Springfield New Bedford 
———————SspssSSSSHEE_EH]SH_S-EEEE]___==== —— 

















Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 
44 State Street, Boston, 8 
New York 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 





Chicago 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 
42nd year opened Sept. 22, 1924. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
WILLARD REED, ’91. 

















CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Pro,erty 
in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 


53 STATE STREET 


BOSTON 








Parkinson & Burr 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


























DEVELOPMENT 
"MAY SLEEPER-RUGGLES 





54 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





VOICE RESTORATION AND | 


Instructor of Voice, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge | 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 


FIRE 












40 BROADST tl pone 
BOSTON MOBILE, BUR- 


GLARY AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 
ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 




















le 


In Boston 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels: 
LM 


J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. 


OVUCCEEONOUOCUAOOOOAOAUOOOOOOOOOOOOOOUOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOAAUOOOAOEOOGOOOQUOOQQUGOEQOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOGOOGOOOOOOOOOOOEOOOOOGOOOCOOOOOAGOOOOOO OAT 


EI 


a 








HOTEL ‘TOURAINE 


Universally esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere, 


PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
reputation for New England cooking. 


OTT TTT 
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Your Investment Requirements 


differ with varying economic conditions and with the changes in your 
personal affairs. You should therefore deal with an investment house 
equipped to render complete service in all classes of securities. Such a 
house will give you unprejudiced assistance in the selection of your 
investments and will at all times be able to meet your requirements. 

Such a service, backed by over a generation of 

broad experience in financial matters, is at the 


disposal of investors through any of our offices. 
We welcome inquiries either in person or by mail. 


WRITE FOR OUR ‘‘ DECEMBER INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS ”’ 





HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON Established in 1888 NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND 
Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit Steck Exchanges 


























BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 








A Complete Industrial Plant for Ford 


Twin Cities Plant on the Mississippi River at St. Paul, 
Minn., now under construction by Stone & Webster. 
The plant includes a manufacturing building with 18 
acres of floors and both steam and hydro-electric 
power stations with a total capacity of 25,000 horse 
power. No expense has been spared by the Ford Motor 
Company to achieve beauty and dignity as well as utility 
of design, owing to the commanding site of the plant in 
St. Paul’s park system. Albert Kahn is associate architect 
on the manufacturing building. Stone & Webster are 
the designing and constructing engineers for all the work. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
D consTRUCTION 
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CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. ‘BOSTON, 147 Milk Street PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 

















HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HaAmiILTon PLACE, BosToN 








Warvard Dental School 


Fifty-seventh academic year begins September 28, 1925. 





Four year course, leading to degree of D.M.D., includes all branches 
of Dentistry. 


Equipment modern and complete. Unlimited clinic. 


Entrance requirement one year of college work, covering prescribed 
subjects. 


For full information regarding admission, curriculum, etc., address, 


Dr. LEROY M. S. MINER, Dean Longwood Ave., Boston 





Law School of Harvard Antbersity 


> 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted: 


Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the 
first third of the Class during the Senior year. 


The School opened in 1924 on Monday, September 22. 


For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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School 


DeWitt-Clinfon Tor Boys 


A Boarding and Day School 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Individual and Expert Tutoring Methods 
Small Classes Carefully Selected Faculty 


On a large well equipped estate surrounded by spacious 
grounds which offer every opportunity fcr 
all Outdoor Sports and Athletics 


For Particulars and Illustrated Booklet write 
JOHN B. HEBBERD, Cotton St., Newton, Mass. 





ADIRONDACK-FLORIDA 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded in 1903 by Paul C. Ransom 


Pat anp Sprinc 
In the Adirondacks at Onchiota, New York 


Winter ‘TERM 
Coconut Grove, Florida 


A few additional boys will be accepted for the 
winter term in Florida, beginning January 7th 


L. H. Somers, Yale ’03 


Oncuiota, Frankuin County, New York 





ROX BURY | 


A Special Type of Boarding School 
Sound Instruction by the Tutorial Method 


High Record of Efficiency in College Entrance Examinations. 
One master to every four boys. 
Classes limited to five. 


Organized Athletics. Field, Gymnasium and 
Track Sports under well-known coaches. 
Boys accepted any time vacancies occur 
Write for Catalog or Information 
A. G. SHERIFF, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Connecticut 
Fifteen miles north of New Haven 


WILLISTON 


= A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Hf A Modern School onan Old Foundation 


Sturdy New England Ideals 
Of Scholarship and Character 
1 With a Record of Sound Achievement 
SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Rales from $560. to $950. a year 
Catalos. Illustrated Booklet on reguest. 






phbhy ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH. Principal 
EASTHAMPTON. MASS. 





Tie PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


College Preparation 
Distinctive Methods No Cramming 


Unusual Record of Success 
Faculty of experienced and successful specialists 
Year Round Session 
Boys may enter in October, February, July or August 
Catalogs, Booklets, References on Request 


JOHN G. HUN, Headmaster 
EDGEHILL, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


BRADFORD 


ANew England Academy for Girls 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE IN 
TheHigher Education of YYungWomen 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSE 
College Preparatory Course of 3 Years 
ORGANIZED DEPARTMENTS 
Music, Art, Expression, HousEHoLp ARTs 
125 thAnniversary in 1929 


miss MARION COATS, PRINCIPAL 
BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





tre STORM _ KING. schoot 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 


A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 
Which fosters in each boy his Individuality, upbuilds 
him physically and increases his mental efficiency 
Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading Colleges 
A competent teacher for every eight boys 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 12 
Attractive outdoor life 
For Catalog and Book of Views, address 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


Cornwall-on-Hudson New York 


All sports under supervision 





NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for Smfth College 


A Special Review Class for June Examinations 
Open to High School Graduates 
Begins in February, 1925 


Faculty all Spectalists tn College Preparation 
Acres. Three Buildings. On the edge of 
Northampton ten minutes from the College 
Extended Views over the Connecticut Valley 
end the Holyoke Range in the distance 


Miss Dorothy M Bement —Miss Sarah B. Whitaker 
Principals — Formerly of The Gpen School 


Jor Catalog and Slasireied Booklet address 
‘The Secretary - Mrs. V. N. Lucia, Northampton, Massechusefe 
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The Gift Book for a Harvard Man 


BARRETT WENDELL 


AND HIS LETTERS 
By M. A. DeWOLFE HOWE 





HERE was only one and there can 

never be another Barrett Wendell. For 
thirty-five years he delivered lectures that 
shocked, delighted and fascinated, an audi- 
ence ranging from his Harvard classroom 
across two continents. To the multitude he 
was an amazing enigma, but his correspond- 
ence reveals the man as he was. A book 
filled with vivid comment on politics, edu- 
cation, people and friends. 





Fully illustrated, cloth binding, gold stamping, gilt top, $4.50 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON 

















LUCE’S 
Press Clipping Bureau 


71-73 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 
8 BOSWORTH ST., BOSTON 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more 
newspapers and periodicals than are read by 
any other office in the world, who cut from 
them—to order—matter for Public Men, 
Officials, Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 
Authors, Candidates, and others with a per- 
sonal interest; Organizations of all kinds; 
Railroad, Insurance, Manufacturing, and 
other Corporations; Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns 
that seek contracts or trade from a distance, 
and want to know of chances to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to 
how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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| CITADEL 


Joseph Husband, ’08 


“Romance, adventure, 
| high-handed young love 


| 





...anovel so absorbing 


J; you cannot possibly put it 
| | down. The author has an 
| 


| instinct for story-telling.” 
—wN.Y. Times. $2.00 








Earl Percy 
Dines Abroad 
Harold Murdock, A.M. (hon.),’16 


Will appeal to all who are 
interested in our Revolution- 
ary history. Special Limited 
Edition of 300 copies. — Illus. 

$6.co0 


BOOKS BY 
HARVARD MEN 





Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 





MODERN 
FRENCH MUSIC 
Edward B. Hill,’94 


“©The most comprehen- 
sive and authoritative sur- 
vey of the subject thus 
far published in Eng- 
lish.’ — New York Re- 





view. 











Letters from 
America, 1776-1779 
R. W. Pettengill,’ 09 


Letters of Brunswick, Hessian 


| and Waldeck officers during 
the Revolution. 


Limited Edi- 


tion. z $7.50 








Poems of 
Benjamin Tompson 
Howard Judson Hall,’00 


A special limited edition of the 
poems of the first American 
poet to write of early Ameri- 
can life. $6.00 








William Blake 

S. Foster Damon,’ 14 
‘tA fascinating book.’* —N. Y. 
Times. **One of the major 
books of the century.’’ — Nezv 
Republic. Limited Edition. 


$10.00 














THE SOUL OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS 
Gamaliel Bradford, ’ 86 
“The most delightful 
piece of literary work 
in twenty years.” — Hon. 

John Sharp Williams. 
Illus. $3.50 








HISTORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN 
FRONTIER 


Frederic L. Paxson, ’01 


THE first complete history 
of the 


No previous book has told 


American frontier. 
the whole story with so wide 
a knowledge and full appre- 
ciation both of its human in- 
terest and its meaning in re- 
ference to American national 
growth. 


“One of the world’s great 
.. The author has 
told his tale with a fullness 


epics. . 


of knowledge and an under- 
standing with which it has 
never been told before.” 


—‘Fames Truslow Adams. 


With maps, $6.00 





Illus. $4.00 





Songs and Sonnets of 
Pierre de Ronsard 
Curtis Hidden Page,’90 


A new edition of this excellent 
translation previously pub- 
lished only in a limited edition. 











$2.00 
Legislative 
Assemblies 
Robert Luce,’ 82 

Treats comprehensively and 

yet in scientific detail the 


broad aspect of the science of 
law making. $6.00 











Social Politics 
in the 
United States 
Fred E.. Haynes, ’89 
‘¢ There could hardly be better 


reading in a campaign year.’* 
— Review of Reviews. $3.50 








Usury and 
Usury Laws 
F. W. Ryan, M.B.A.,’21 


An accurate approach to the 
problem of governmental con- 
trol. Hart, Schaffner, and 
Marx Prize Essay. $2.50 

















Wild Horses 
Henry H. Knibbs,’12 
“cA fine breezy romance of the 
Southwest, graphic with color 
and feeling.”’— N.Y. Times. 


h 


2.00 





! 


THE GENIUS 
OF ISRAEL 
Carleton Noyes,’95 

“« Fascinating to read and 
rewarding in its portrayal 
of the reality of the life 
of the Israelites.” — Boston 





Transcript. $5.00 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. 


RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 


service will meet all expectations. 
Attractive Winter Rates. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES— 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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A Selection of Books for the Graduates’ Christmas List 





THEIR DUSTY HANDS CONFUSION 
Marjorie Chalmers Carleton James Gould Cozzens 
A new writer of the mystery romance A novel of extraordinary substance 
who with this first story takes her place and beauty by a young Harvard man. 
with J. S. Fletcher, Mary Roberts A permanent contribution to American 
Rinehart and Roland Pertwee. $2.00 fiction. $2.00 





ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 1924 AND 
YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY 
William Stanley Braithwaite 


The twelfth annual volume of this standard work on current American Poetry. 
May Lamberton Becker in the Saturday Review of Literature calls the Anthology a 
“national institution.” $3.00 


THE PRIMARY LIGE GOLDEN, The Man 
ALLEGIANCE Who Twinkled 
Annie Lyman Sears ‘liam W. H 
The first novel to embody the bine me . sages 
Wilsonian idealism. A story of the The story with the Christ-like char- 
conflict of temperaments. $2.00 acter, and charm of narrative. Has 
humor and romance. $2.00 
THE HILLS GIVE 
PROMISE 
A volume of lyrics, together with CORYDON AND OTHER 
CARMUS: A Symphonic Poem POEMS 
Robert Silliman Hillyer Lucius M. Beebe 
A distinguished volume of poems Wm. Lyon Phelps and Katherine 
by a member of the English depart- Lee Bates have given these poems 
ment at Harvard. $2.00 enthusiastic praise. $2.00 





COLONIAL LIGHTING 
Arthur H. Hayward 
The first history of the development of lighting devices in America, of practical 
value to numerous professional workers in the arts, crafts and allied industries. 
Illustrated with 114 half-tone plates showing over 400 specimens of lighting 
devices. $7.50 


THE LOG OF A FORTY-NINER 
Richard Lunt Hale 
The first personal narrative published in book form of one of the Argonauts of 
49. Full of thrilling adventures. The original manuscript is in the custody of 
the Widener Library. $4.00 








B. J. BRIMMER COMPAN Y—Publishers 
384 Boylston Street, Boston 
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fi OW do we get such flavor SS is 


he Secret is ours, but 2 
he Flavor is yours. 
Always the same in 


Coffee 


The same yesterday, today and tomorrow. 
A QUALITY PRODUCT at a FAIR PRICE. 
*‘None Better At Any Price.’’ 

In a double sealed package that keeps 
All Goodness In, All Badness Out. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY — Principal Coffee Roasters — BOSTON—CHICAGO 











Life Insurance Payments in 1923 


The total amount of money paid out by the Life Insurance companies of the United States and Canada, last 
year, has just been tabulated by £ Insurance Press, of New York. The figures are of great public interest, as 
illustrating the part played by Life Insurance in our national economy. 

The sum total of the distributions of all Life Insurance institutions (including tials and U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau) to the American and Canadian publics in 1923 are shown in this table: 


Death claims, matured endowments, annuities, disability claims and 


additional accidental death benefits $808,625,000 

Payments for premium refunds (dividends to policy-holders), and 
for lapsed, surrendered and purchased policies 565,915,000 
Total, $1,374,540,000 


Commuted value of insurance claims awarded by the U. S. Veterans 
Bureau from December 31, 1922 to December 31, 1923 49,442,080 


Grand Total, $1,423,982,080 
A daily average of $4,750,000 


An incalculable aggregate of benefits to the recipients in every social order in the 
two countries, and an exceedingly important contribution to financial stability and the 
relief of distress! 

The influence for social strength of a national service of indemnity on a scale of such 
magnitude transcends appraisal or any power of expression. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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. Je 
es 


ewe. 


You will find this 
monogram of the 
General Electric 
Company on many 
devices that take the 
drudgery out of 
housework. Look at it 
closely and remember 
the letters G-E. They 
are asymbolof service 
—the initials of a 
friend. 





If father did the washing 


just once! 


If every father did the family 
washing next Monday there 
would be an electric washing 
machine in every home be- 
fore next Saturday night. 


For fathers are used to figur- 
ing costs. They’d say: “The 
electricity for a week’s wash- 
ing costs less than a cake 
of soap. Human time and 
strength are too precious for 
work which a machine can 
do so cheaply and well.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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For the Library 


Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas 
Edited by JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS 


Professor of English, Cornell University 


A selection of plays illustrating the history of English drama 
from its origin down to Shakespeare. Professor Adams has 
provided the medizval Latin plays with translations, and has 
spared no pains in collating his texts with the originals. Each 
play is annotated, and equipped with stage directions which give 
a thorough and vivid knowledge of the drama. The book is in 
every way a scholarly contribution to the drama. $3.7. 


[In The Chief Dramatists Series. | 


Short Stories 


Compiled and Edited by 


WILLIAM THOMSON HASTINGS, BENJAMIN 
CROCKER CLOUGH, and KENNETH OLIVER MASON 


Department of English, Brown University 


This group of more than thirty stories includes not only selec- 
tions from the best English, French, and American authors of 
the nineteenth century, but also a judicious sampling from the 
work of those contemporary writers whose work gives promise 
of possessing permanent value. $2.25 


Contemporary Short Stories 


Compiled and Edited by 
KENNETH ALLAN ROBINSON 
Professor of English, Dartmouth College 


The twenty-one stories that make up this collection are not 
only examples of the contemporary short story at its best, but 
they are typical examples of the work of authors who have 
consistently maintained a worthy literary standard. $2.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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MANTER HALL SCHOOL 


THE FAMOUS OLD NOLEN SCHOOL 


With the same Staff of Tutors. Renamed according to its new Location 
School founded in 1866 by William Whiting Nolen, A.M., familiarly known to undergraduates as ‘‘ The Widow” 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


The instructors include the following Harvard Graduates, no one of whom has taught in the school less than 
twenty years: Charles A. Hobbs, A.M., Hollis Webster, A.M., J. Rowe Webster, A.B. 


Each of the following has had upwards of ten years’ experience in college preparatory work: 
John C. Hall, B.S., Ralph H. Houser, A.M., Charles H. Mergendahl, Ed.M., 
James A. Reeves, A.B., Frank A. Sheldon, A.B., Charles M. Underwood, Ph.D. 

For catalog and full information address: 
THE SECRETARY, P.O. BOX 1, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 




















| J 
A SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT Se hoenho if J 


must have a variety of qualities which | 
are not easily enumerated, but which, in I 


their optimum proportions, are rarely 


found in one man. I shall be glad to | IN ALL LANGUAGES 
submit my qualifications. 
Refers na prea rary Sr porter 


H.H.B. (HARVARD, ’24), 54, LANGDON ST. Cards and Calendars 


| 
Cambridge, Massachusetts | 3887 Washington Street, Opposite Franklin 
eae! | BOSTON, MASS. 


























ROGERS HALL) mtn 


; the craftsmanship of 
ollege Preparation 


Thorough Four Year, also One Year Intensive Course T q E S H 0 R T S 7 0 RY 


For College Entrance Board Examinations 





An avocation for professional men 
Graduate Courses A profession for younger men 


Homemaking, Secretarial, Art | JOHN G ALLISHAW 


Two Years of Advanced Work for High School Graduates 
Harvard 1916 


Equipment unusually complete and attractive. Five buildings. On an | 
elevation facing Fort Hill Park which commands a view of the Con- 
cord River Valley and the mountains of New Hampshire. 





offers a three month Course, including 
individual and class instruction, which is 
interesting and profitable. 


For illustrated catalog address the Principal 
Miss Orive SEWALL Parsons, Lowett, Mass. 











Publishers need well-written stories, and 
| Mr. Gallishaw can help you write the kin 
WOODROW of story ne ‘will me ¥ 
WILSON 
William Allen White 


“A relentless and penetrating study in 
psychology. As absorbing as a novel. 
The most readable biography of the ‘ ; - 
Fall.” — Boston Herald, Illus. $5.00 |||] Kewaunentre toss sore Cones as 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Tel. Porter 1358-M 


Advance Reservations are being made for the 

1925 Spring and Fall Sessions in Cambridge, and 

for the Summer Session at Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. 


Alddress the Secretary for further information 
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INDIES 


If you plan a brief winter holiday, no field will prove so picturesque as the 
West Indies, no journey so diverting as a cruise, no West Indies cruises so 
generally complete as ours. Two points we should like to emphasize—our 
ship, the 20,000-ton “‘Reliance’’, is the finest ship ever to cruise the Carib- 
bean, and ours are the only cruises circling the West Indies to include all 
shore excursions in the cruise-price. The routes include Havana, Jamaica, 
the Panama Canal, Colombia, Venezuela, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, 
St. Thomas, Bermuda, etc. A fortnight’s cruise, to Bermuda, Porto 
Rico, Jamaica and Havana, sails January 13 ($175 & up). 
Two longer cruises, visiting a dozen or so ports, sail 
January 31 & February 28. ($350 & up). 





Other Notable Raymond-Whitcomb Cruises 
Round South America Cruise—S.S. ‘‘Resolute”’, January 24. $925 & up. 
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Round the World Cruise (including Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania) — 
S.S. ‘Carinthia’, October 10. $2000 & up. 





Send for Booklets, Ship-plans, Travel Guides, etc. 





Service for Every Traveler 


If you do not wish to travel ‘‘ with escort’’ let us arrange your 
trip for you—all manner of accommodations procured in advance 
in America or Europe. Send for our ‘‘Guides to Travel’’ 
Our Winter Tours to Europe include the great 
northern countries as well as Spain & North Africa. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE NOVEL! 
By CHARLES BURTON GULICK, ’90, Proressor or GREEK 


Tue GREEK Nove. 


T is a commonplace — to be sure, often forgotten — that the roots 

of modern thought and action reach down into the fertile soil of 
Greece. In literature, for example, every species of poetry and of prose 
has its Hellenic prototype. Most persons, however, think that the 
novel, the literary form perhaps most characteristic of modern literary 
workmanship, is itself a comparatively recent growth. 

One of the most recent writers on the genesis and theory of the 
novel, Georg Lukacs, is content to notice but slightly the Greek 
romance, making many broad and unsound, or at least unproved, 
generalizations about the ancient world to account for the small im- 
portance of the romance in antiquity. He is content to derive the 
novel simply from the epic, and repeats the often heard remark that 
the epic is the form associated with a youthful civilization, the novel 
with a maturer age. Characterizing the Greek world by the one word 
Totalitdt, he thinks of it as a self-contained, self-sufficing unity, con- 
fined to its own narrow sphere, without diversity of religion, or patri- 
otic allegiance, or views of the universe. It was a world, he thinks, 
“which knew only answers, but no questions.” This last may sound 
like an epigram, but I will leave it to the logician to determine just 
how one may get an answer without putting a question. 

I should like, then, to show that in the realm of prose fiction also the 
Greeks are the first explorers (Plato, as usual, standing at the centre 
of influence) and to set forth a few qualities of this kind of prose. 


1 Students of the subject will recognize my indebtedness to Erwin Rohde’s great 
work, Der griechische Roman, second edition, 1900; to J. S. Phillimore, Greek Romances, 
in English Literature and the Classics, 1912; and to S. L. Wolff, The Greek Romances in 
Elizabethan Prose Fiction, 1912. I have taken issue with Rohde and Phillimore on some 
questions in dispute. 
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To account for the obvious fact that the Greeks did not attain to an 
excellence in this genre in any way comparable with their superiority 
in others would require a very minute examination of the course of 
Greek literary history. Suffice it here to say that it was the very rich- 
ness and authority of the other branches of literature, especially 
poetry, which for a long time repressed the tendencies that otherwise 
might have burst forth into the fully developed romance. A certain 
conservatism and obedience to tradition are well-recognized features 
of classical literature. The influence of epic poetry, the oldest form 
extant, and itself, of course, the culmination and consummation of long 
centuries of practice and perfecting, is felt down to the latest and 
feeblest expression of the Greek genius. The numerous papyri of 
Homer attest this abundantly; and this influence helped to keep all 
other kinds of poetry in the forefront of popular regard and demand, 
lending sanction to dramatic poetry and the humbler forms of lyric 
and pastoral verse. 

The best work of the Greeks in poetry has a certain community and 
collective interest that are incompatible with the individual, private, 
and one-class concerns of the novel. I recognize, of course, that the 
novel in English has successfully attempted the portrayal of whole 
communities and classes, and their effect upon the individual. George 
Eliot, Howells, Henry James, George Gissing, Galsworthy, and 
Arnold Bennett have all written fiction which emphasizes the group 
rather than the person within it. But in spite of the genius of these 
writers, the latest novels of our day are reverting to the original type, 
in so far as they portray the romantic adventures or the intellectual 
discontent of a specially drawn character. Now, the typical form of 
the novel is prose, not verse, and a long time must elapse in develop- 
ment before the Greek realized, like Moliére’s hero, that he could talk 
in prose. To-day it requires an effort of the historical imagination to 
understand how prose had to fight its way against the tradition of 
poetry, whose author, whether epic, or dramatic, or lyric, kept himself 
in the background and refused to thrust his own privacy into his work. 

So much for a very considerable restraining influence, which de- 
layed, at least, the growth of the typical novel form. The seed was 
there, and it even sprouted in certain novelistic episodes seen in the 
Odyssey, in Euripides, in Xenophon, in Theophrastus, but its full 
development had to be postponed until after the classical period. The 
art of telling a story, which is, of course, as old as the mythopeeic age, 
is defined by an old Greek rhetorician, with Greek precision, as the 
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setting forth of a thing that has occurred, or of a thing as though it had 
occurred. This does not exclude the improbable, the grotesque, the 
fantastic; everything that is calculated to rouse the attention of any 
human being, whether beautiful, or curious, or miraculous, or horrible, 
is from the Homeric period down to the latest time regarded as legiti- 
mate material for the story-teller. But the only legitimate form for 
this imaginative materia] remained poetry, and the Greeks never com- 
mitted themselves to the heresy whereby the distinction between 
prose and poetry is blurred and confused. One of the greatest masters 
of prose, and rhythmical prose at that, was Gorgias the rhetorician, 
yet he never deludes himself with the notion that his prose is poetry; 
rather, he gives a definition of poetry which puts to rout the verse 
libertines of modern fiction. For Gorgias, as for every Greek, poetry 
is “any language in a given musical time.”” The most that prose was 
allowed to do, from its beginning in the sixth century B.c. to its per- 
fection as an instrument of public expression in the fourth, was to set 
forth the chronicles of states, the speculations of philosophers (only 
Parmenides and Empedocles wrote in verse), and the debates of the 
orators in court and in deliberative assemblies. 

Many young writers to-day, and their sympathetic critics as well, 
are complaining of the hampering effect of the traditional forms as 
handed down to them from the past. Let them ponder the history of 
the novel; for the novel is the result of the breakdown of other literary 
types, and became the union of many. Or, as Brunetiére puts it: “The 
history of the romance shows a process of diffusion out of many types 
— not a reduction into one. Unlike tragedy and the drama in general, 
it represents not an expansion, but a concentration and converging of 
many lines of literary endeavor into one. Greek drama branched out 
in many ways, leading to such different types as Italian opera, the 
romantic drama of Spain and England, and the classical drama of 
France, whereas Greek romance is the débris of two or three genres in 
prose and poetry, represented by oratory, history, pastoral poetry, 
and popular song.” 

For each period of successful achievement in war, politics, and educa- 
tion, there was in classical Greece a corresponding and characteristic 
mode of literary expression. At one period the best expression takes 
the form of tragedy; at another, of philosophy; and at still another, of 
oratory. But throughout this unfolding of the Greek genius we may 
note the gradual relaxation of the “convention of dignity” — the 


slow passing over from the great central thought of the community to 
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the narrower interests or prejudices of the individual. So the drama of 
Eschylus and of Sophocles relaxes in the realism and sentimentality of 
Euripides, the bitter personalities and lampoons of Aristophanes, the 
sentimental, placid scenes of Menander, the shrewd studies in indi- 
vidual character of Theophrastus. In fine, Greek experience is pass- 
ing from the heroic to the unheroic, from great community interests 
and occasions to the petty troubles and emotions of the man in the 
street. 

The process was rather suddenly hastened by the loss of political 
autonomy after Alexander, for that loss removed two of the three 
great motives and prompters of free thought and expression — 
namely, religion, politics, and love. Politics, in the wide Greek sense 
of the term, included the theory and the practice of the State, the 
education of its constituent members, the morals and the welfare 
of the community — called to-day by that linguistic and logical ab- 
surdity, social ethics — and all these had been the theme of drama, phi- 
losophy, and oratory. Much of this was eliminated when the Greeks 
lost their independence, and the individual was now thrown back upon 
himself and his immediate companions. Likewise religion, the very 
meat and substance of tragedy, was either hardening into crystalline 
forms sanctioned by tradition or vanishing entirely in the moral dogma 
of new philosophical systems. And so there remained the theme of 
love, the possibilities and implications of which had been touched upon 
only lightly in the clear cold comment on life which we call classical 
literature. 

I cannot, of course, treat in detail the scattered instances of roman- 
ticism, by which I here mean the theme of romantic love, in classical 
literature. In most cases they occurred in works now lost. Long 
before Euripides, whose vanished Andromeda and Antigone dealt 
with well-known heroic characters in sentimental vein, we find the 
lyric poet Stesichorus indulging in a romanticism which is inchoate, 
but none the less defined. His Harpalyce, who kills herself for love of 
the scornful Iphiclus, is one of a number of folk-heroines belonging to 
the popular sagas, which, as Rohde has shown, were rich in erotic 
motives. Aristophanes represents A’schylus, in the underworld, as 
claiming considerable merit for abstaining from the erotic in his 
tragedies. He never makes love a part of his main theme. The fierce 
passion of an adulterous woman forms only the sombre background 
for the darkest of all tragedies, the Agamemnon, just as it does in 
Hamlet. Sophocles, in the extant plays, is almost equally reticent, but 
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in several plays now lost he treated the theme with greater zest. The 
earliest love-tragedy, apparently, is his Phedra. Against these in- 
stances of romantic love in Stesichorus and Sophocles, the treatment 
of love in epic poetry, as we see it in the case of Achilles, is instructive. 
In complete contrast to Germanic saga, the Greek heroes are endowed 
with a self-sufficiency, proud and undeviating; they are impelled to 
great deeds only through the joy of battle and their eagerness for 
fame. Love affairs are casual, incidental. The love of Achilles, the 
Greek Siegfried, for Briseis, seems cold and hard as compared with his 
hot desire for glory, or with the deep melancholy with which the death 
of Patroclus and the thought of his own fate filled him. And so we 
may assert that in the Greek period of Hellenic culture, epic and tragic 
art relegated erotic material to a subordinate place in the general 
economy of plot. The strings of such emotions were touched lightly, 
fleetingly, almost shyly. That the Greek, however, in spite of modern 
generalizations to the contrary, did possess passion and fantasy in love 
affairs, is proved by the outbursts of olian song. The convention of 
dignity, to be sure, again operated here, and controlled the wilder 
flights. The stormy onrush of Aphrodite is deprecated even in 
Euripides. It causes humiliating evil; it is a sickness, a pathos — not 
such as a hero willingly meets in brave action, but something he must 
take passively, something fateful and irresistible which will disappoint 
him of his hopes and ideals. The treatment of love in the classical 
period may be summed up in the dictum of the Cynic Diogenes: Love 
is the business of people who have no business. 

Such romantic material as is discoverable in classical prose is em- 
bedded in the writers of history. Ctesias, who lived at the end of the 
fifth century B.c., offers perhaps the earliest example among the 
Greeks of a complete, consciously composed love-novella — a powerful 
and moving story of the love of a Median nobleman for the Queen of 
the Sakai. The next work of importance in the development is the 
Cyropedeia of Xenophon, who was a contemporary of Ctesias, and 
whose work is extant and well known, It is a semi-historical romance, 
professedly recounting the life of Cyrus the Great. But the very 
strangeness of this foreigner colors the whole treatment, and allows 
opportunity for the introduction of material which is not history. 
Round him, as round Charlemagne, clustered myth, legend, anecdote, 
The Cyropedeia contains one of the earliest stories of a love match in 
European literature. While, therefore, it is by no means a full-fledged 
novel, and in its rhetorical form is rather a novelistic expansion of the 
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fable, whose chief characteristic is allegory, nevertheless it is more 
akin to the novel than anything before produced in Greece. 

It was probably in non-literary circles that such popular tales or 
midrchen as Ctesias and Xenophon recount first circulated. But Aris- 
totle does not think it beneath his dignity, in discussing the history of 
Massilia, to tell the love story of the Greek Euxenos and the princess 
of Gaul. This was the Greek remnant of a far-traveled tale, which had 
probably been brought by Phoczan sailors to the West, and so had 
traversed the region from the Caspian Sea to Southern Gaul. But the 
mighty influence of Plato must not be overlooked in studying the 
sources of the novel. One has only to compare his Politeia with 
Aristotle’s Politika to see how his imaginative flights in myth, by way 
of rounding out his account of the Divine economy and the Heavenly 
Justice, must have awakened the imagination, or at least the fancy, of 
later writers. Here one recalls the noteworthy tract published by 
Grenfell and Hunt in the Oxyrhynchia Hellenica and accredited to 
Theopompus, since the substance of it was previously known from 
lian. It is his romance entitled The Land of the Meropes, far outside 
the Stream of Ocean, and boundless in extent. The men and animals 
there are twice as large as those of Europe, Asia, and Libya, and live 
twice as long. Many large cities there are, many modes of life, and 
laws which are of exactly opposite tenor to those here. Two states in 
particular exist there: the State of the Contentious and the State of | 
the Pious. The latter live in continual peace; the earth affords nurture 
without tillage. The people are healthy all their lives, and sink into 
the grave at the end with a smile. Their justice is so perfect that the 
gods visit them often. In the Land of Contention there is constant 
war and disease, and the people die usually in battle or brawls with 
stones and clubs. Gold and silver are so abundant that iron is more 
valuable. Once the people journeyed to the Hyperboreans and dis- 
covered that they were the happiest of men; seeing their own evil and 
misery, they traveled back home, to remain in their poor surround- 
ings. 

Here we plainly have merely a fairy-tale, not a fertile and pro- 
ductive theory of the State. But what is important for the history of 
letters is at once discovered in this fact: Plato unwittingly — for he 
undoubtedly inspired this work of Theopompus — became responsible 
for the romance or novel, which from Alexandrian times grew to 
greater and greater prominence in the literary world. Again we say 
with Emerson — “he makes havoc with our originalities.” In par- 
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ticular he became the ancestor of all the curious, wild, and fantastic 
reconstructions of the cosmos which we see in the Sacred Treatise of 
Euhemerus, the Island of the Sun of Iambulus, the True History of 
Lucian, Cyrano de Bergerac’s Voyage to the Moon, Baron Miinch- 
hausen, and Gulliver, while the more serious Utopias of Sir Thomas 
More, of the Stoic Zeno, of Edward Bellamy, and countless others 
must also acknowledge Plato as their spring and source. 

The next case is that of Timzeus of Taormina, the first writer to use 
the half-native, half-foreign theme of Aineas and Dido. Here we leave 
the bounds of Hellas and reach out into the borderland between 
Hellenism and barbarism. And thus we may see why the chief cities 
from which this genre was destined to come were Ephesus and Miletus, 
the terminals of trade routes over the seas from the West and over the 
lands by caravan from the East. Travelers’ tales we had in this region 
before, in the Odyssey and in Herodotus. But they are incidental, 
episodic. When, however, Athens was no longer on the map, political 
or literary, and the literary conservatisms of which she was the central 
guiding force and citadel had begun to break down, the product of 
these cities, to which we add also Alexandria, gradually came into its 
own. 

Recent investigations seem to show pretty conclusively that the 
novel, as a form in itself, owed much to the schools of rhetoric which 
flourished as early as the fourth century in Rhodes, and later in Alex- 
andria. These schools taught that there were three kinds of narrative, 
myth, history, and a third which was sometimes called fiction, some- 
times drama: dunynua wvOKov, ioropixov, tAaguaTKoy (or SpapatiKor). 
It is plain that the students in these schools were drilled in the practice 
of narrative, the material of which was taken partly from the old 
myths, partly from historical works, and partly from the arguments or 
plots of tragedy and comedy. From this last they were led on to free 
invention of their own material, which was called plasmatic, or fic- 
tional, with reference to its remoteness from actuality (since myth and 
history were both regarded as true), or dramatic, with reference to the 
dramatic technique or inventive handling of action by which it re- 
sembled the drama. This training had been going on and had become 
fully developed at least a century before Cicero. Young orators were 
schooled not merely in the narrative necessary for the exposition of 
forensic or deliberative speeches (in what were called cause civiles). 
They were also trained in the genus a causa civili remotum, which in- 
cluded the narration described as the genus in personis positum. 
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persona (“‘character’’) is a word belonging to dramatic terminology, 
and students chose the characters which had been made familiar 
through the earlier drama, or the erotic poetry of the Alexandrians, of 
which the papyri discovered in the last twenty-five years have afforded 
many examples. So the erotic motive became prominent, along with 
the happy ending or iucundus exitus. It would appear that this led to 
many excesses in indecency, and though it may be hard to believe, the 
romances of Chariton and Heliodorus, in spite of much therein which 
is not designed for the “young person,” really represent a reaction 
against the pornographic character of the earlier works. 

The first writer whom we may call a novelist is Antonius Diogenes. 
The learned Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth century, 
assigns him to a time immediately after Alexander the Great. But his 
name, half Latin and half Greek, seems to belie a date so early, al- 
though Photius may be right if we understand him to mean that 
Antonius Diogenes represented the material that was in fashion at 
that time. 

That the work was crude and amorphous may be judged from the 
parody in Lucian and the summary in Photius. It was called Strange 
Tales from beyond Thule, and the title is significant of the half-foreign 
material and the effort to put the scene of love and adventure in dim 
regions beyond the limits of ordinary experience. And so we have, at 
the very outset, the ancestor of the “‘desert island” story, dear to all 
readers from Defoe down to Barrie and “Traprock,”’ affording the 
characters opportunity to encounter trials and temptations over which 
they emerge triumphant, their triumphs being more credible because 
far removed from a conventional world. The preservation of a hero- 
ine’s virtue far from home is a theme in which Greek romance de- 
lighted. 

Plutarch tells the story that when the Romans under Crassus were 
defeated by the Parthians, the Parthians were scandalized to find in a 
Roman officer’s kit the novel called Milesian Tales. Hence it has been 
inferred that the Greek novel was largely produced for the Roman 
market, just as the wickedness of Paris is often explained or excused 
as a commercialized product got up for the visitor from North and 
South America, and it has been thought that the clever, sensuous, 
unscrupulous Greculus found a ready sale for his prurient prose among 
the sensual Romans. I see no reason for shifting the responsibility for 
indecency upon the Romans, more especially when we remember that 
in the Augustan age, at any rate, there «as a distinct reaction against 
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the Hellenistic love-elegy. The Greeks, themselves, as I have noted, 
corrected many of the evil tendencies, so that the hero of Heliodorus’s 
Aithiopica becomes a kind of Joseph Andrews. 

When, in the Byzantine era, it became necessary to find a generic 
term to designate this kind of writing, the Byzantine monks and 
“‘logothetes” could think of nothing better than “erotica.” But they 
excused the indecencies which remained by saying, with Bishop 
Photius: “There are two morals in all this fiction and extravagance, 
wickedness eventually punished, and the innocent marvelously saved 
after many hair-breadth escapes.” Perhaps the good bishop wrote 
this with his tongue in his cheek; and one is reminded of an ironical 
sentence in one of Stephen Leacock’s Nonsense Novels: “He loved 
with that pure and almost divine love known only to the Middle 
Ages.” 

Such then, was the evolution of the romance, which began with 
slight, novelistic tendencies in earlier literature, these tendencies, how- 
ever, being checked for many generations by other interests, and 
asserting themselves only after the decline of poetry. They seem to 
have been strengthened, too, by Greco-Roman and Greco-Oriental 
impact, and to have found congenial surroundings in countries which 
form the borders of Greece. The romance did not come wholly from 
Greek historiography, or from thaumasiography, or from Alexandrian 
erotic poetry; rather all these contributed. The broad, expansive 
character of the romance, as thus developed, is so accounted for, as 
well as by the peculiar fondness of the Alexandrians for diversity in 
place of unity. Herodotus may pause for a while to tell an anecdote, 
but his longest episodes never cause him to forget the main theme. 
His architectonic power enables him to show the relation of the details 
to the whole structure, to trace cause and effect. His sense of form, of 
line, is truly Greek. With the Alexandrians, on the other hand, any- 
thing that will entertain is admitted, however irrelevant. The main 
theme is often lost in digression. Life for the Alexandrian seems not to 
be governed by law, physical or moral, as it is for the rational Greek of 
classical times. The chain of causation is frequently lost, and chance 
or coincidence rules everything, as it does in many stories to-day. 
This would have shocked Plato and Aristotle, and even Euripides. 
The philosophic Greek, like Anaxagoras, even when he allowed the 
play of chance, asserted that it was cause as yet not comprehended by 
human reason. But the result, for the Alexandrian, is that in the moral 
world very little is left to the power of human character. Choices and 
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decisions are made lightly. Reason gives way to caprice. Feelings are 
momentary, not necessarily leading to action, and sentiment yields to 
sentimentality. For the first time in literature, nature begins to appear 
as something remote from man, a thing in itself. And this in the age 
just after Theocritus, who is devoted to the pathetic fallacy! So 
nature falls entirely under the sway of chance, which results in em- 
phasizing the terrible and the bizarre and the paradoxical. Of course, 
Aristotle, as a competent dramatic critic, calls attention to the value 
of the unexpected, which alone gives force and pungency to the tragic 
peripety. But he demands that the unexpected be strictly caused, and 
this requirement the Greek romancers frequently forget. 

Further, since the romance got its immediate impulse from the 
rhetoric of the schoolmen, it is full of a sophisticated verbiage which 
magnified the art of writing into portentous tricks of speech and style. 
We get lengthy word-painting, descriptions of human feeling, of ob- 
jects like statues, jewels, gardens. Nature-faking runs riot, with 
puerile tales of the phoenix, of the sweet breath of the elephant, of the 
awful aspect of the giraffe. All this is presented in a welter of anti- 
theses, which are expanded to form the dubbio or débat of later Italian 
and French literature. One may not deny that the trick of antithesis 
was too often played in classical Greek. But the later writers used 
these arts without proper discrimination, in ways which would have 
been abhorrent even to such a flowery orator as Gorgias. 

A complete list of the Greek romances would be too lengthy to 
present here. But attention may be called to four works which had 
appeared in printed editions, or in Italian, French, or English transla- 
tions, by the middle or end of the sixteenth century, and which, there- 
fore, exercised considerable influence on the writers of prose fiction in 
modern times. The four in question are Daphnis and Chloé, by 
Longus; Theagenes and Charicleia, by Heliodorus; Habrocomes and 
Antheia, by Xenophon of Ephesus; and Cleitophon and Leucippe, by 
Achilles Tatius. Daphnis and Chloé is perhaps the earliest, though its 
date cannot be determined. It may belong to the early second century 
after Christ, but most scholars place it later. It is a pastoral romance 
of great beauty, and in it the Code of Love, so familiar to the Middle 
Ages, is in full process of formation. In his preface the author says 
that his book will refresh the memory of him who has loved; and him 
who has not it will instruct. That the medieval code went back to 
Ovid is well established: but the Greek romances clearly belong in the 
tradition. It is certain that the ancient world had collected a store of 
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learning on the Art of Love. The part which the eyes play in erotic 
psychology is the same from the time of Sophocles, who says that 
““Love springs from the eye of the maiden to the lover,” to Ben 
Jonson, who, paraphrasing a Greek poem of the Anthology, exhorts his 
love in the well-known words “Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 

Next in chronology is the Zthiopic Tale, by Heliodorus, otherwise 
known as Theagenes and Charicleia, It was written probably in the 
second half of the third century. It became Racine’s favorite. The 
Leucippe and Cleitophon of Achilles Tatius belongs to the end of the 
fifth or beginning of the sixth century. The story of Chereas and 
Callirrhoé, by Chariton, who came from the town of Aphrodisias in 
Asia Minor, was unknown to modern readers before 1750, so that it 
has exercised no influence on later romance. A papyrus containing 
considerable portions of it was found about thirty years ago. It pro- 
fesses to be an historical novel, thus following the example of Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropedeia. But the characters and events are pure fiction, 
and the King of Persia, side by side with Hermocrates of Syracuse, 
who is represented as father of the heroine, is as anachronistic as 
Shakespere’s Theseus, Duke of Athens. 

It was formerly thought that Chariton was the latest of all the 
novelists, and he was assigned to the fourth century after Christ. But 
the papyrus which I mentioned is in a handwriting which points to the 
first quarter of the third century, and may be even earlier. This puts 
Chariton earlier than Heliodorus, and, if there is any borrowing, it is 
on the part of Heliodorus. 

One other celebrated work, the Ephesian Tales of Xenophon of 
Ephesus, should be mentioned. It belongs to the third century. 

Plot, not character, is obviously the factor emphasized in the eco- 
nomy of such a work as that of Achilles Tatius. And here, in spite of 
Rohde, I see the influence of the New Comedy. Of character Aristotle 
had said long before: It is that which reveals moral purpose, showing 
what kind of things a man chooses or avoids. In these stories, however, 
chance, not choice, is the ruling power. If the hero, like Paris, simply 
takes what the gods give, it is obvious that he will never reveal positive 
traits of character as Hector does. But the story is interlarded with 
speeches from which we might expect to get a revelation of charac- 
ter. Here again we are disappointed, for, to quote Aristotle again, 
“speeches which fail to make clear such choice or avoidance, i.e., in 
which the speaker does not choose or avoid anything, are not ex- 
pressive of character.”’ It is just such speeches that we find in Achilles 
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Tatius. They are like the comments of the chorus in a tragedy: given 
a situation, they constitute such remarks as any interested observer 
might make on it. They reveal no ethos. In Tatius the characters are 
the types already familiar in the New Attic Comedy of Menander and 
Philemon and the Roman comedy of Plautus and Terence, which later 
went over into the fabliau and the novella. Satyrus is the tricky slave; 
Sosthenes the pander; his master, Thersander, the jealous husband, 
truculent, but easily fooled. All writers of romance liked to describe 
their works as “comedies.”” The memory of the stage is still vivid in 
their minds when they set themselves to write. Yet, even so, they do 
not neglect character altogether, and the women especially stand out 
with features sharply defined. For this reason they are usually more 
admirable than the male personages. 

Just as Euripides idealized his women, but never his men, so the 
Greek romances offer types of women superior to men. Charicleia in 
Heliodorus, Leucippe in Tatius, are stronger and altogether more 
winning personages than their running mates, Theagenes and Cleito- 
phon. In spite of the disposition to rail at fortune while succumbing to 
its power — a trait we usually find in the male characters — there are 
instances of a nobility and strength which carry the victims of Fate 
above its power. Thus, Leucippe says to her tormentors, “I am a 
woman, quite forsaken and alone; but one weapon I possess, my free 
spirit, which neither blows shall break, nor steel cut off, nor fire con- 
sume.” Greek history furnishes many examples of this power of the 
spirit, long before Stoicism taught a somewhat ostentatious apathy. 
It is the ety xia, or courageous devotion, of women such as Euripides 
liked to portray, in Alcestis, Macaria, Iphigenia, and Polyxena. 

Not all the love depicted in the romances is so carnal as many 
modern writers would have it. At the worst, where the motives seem 
most sensual, we find lovers capable of patience, constancy, and self- 
sacrifice. And if we find the more spiritual attributes of love wanting, 
this is explained by the background of Greek daily life, in which tradi- 
tion had for long centuries set woman in a secluded sphere, apart from 
the companionship of man in his better moments. We have to recall 
only one great factor in Western history, the institution of chivalry, in 
order to account for some of the differences between Greek love at its 
worst and modern love at its best. 

As a matter of fact, we find a prophecy of chivalry in an episode in 
Achilles Tatius, who is regarded as the most gross-minded of all these 
romancers. Callisthenes, by the chances of war, acquires entire power 
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over the person of Calligone, taken prisoner, whom he loves. He 
scrupulously refrains from attacking her; he professes himself to be her 
slave; he offers her marriage. Moreover, love transforms his character 
and softens his bearing toward other people. Heretofore he has shown 
himself a profligate, ill-mannered and insolent. He now becomes a 
soldier renowned for courage and courtesy, a respected leader of the 
citizens. Though all this is treated episodically, apparently a slight 
incident in the main path of the narrative, it is of immense importance 
for later literature. 

Such humor as we find in the romances is ordinarily the humor of 
situation and of comic irony. Sometimes it is apparently quite uncon- 
scious; again, it is mere horse-play, as in the broader scenes of Aris- 
tophanes. Heliodorus gives us a conversation between Calasiris and a 
deaf fisherman which in Underdowne’s translation reads thus: “After 
I had gone a little way I sawe an old man which was a fisher, that sat 
mending his broken nettes before his door. I came to him and said, 
Good man, God save you and tell me, I pray you, where a man may 
get lodging? He answered me: It went to pieces on a promontory 
hereby, being let slip upon a rock, which the pilot saw not. I ask not 
that, quoth I, but you shall shew us great courtesy, if either you your- 
self will be our host, or else shew us some other inn. He answered, not 
I, for I was not aboard with them; it was my son’s default, who know- 
ing nothing of the rocks here in the sea, cast their nets before they 
should not. — At length when with much ado, I perceived that he was 
somewhat hard of hearing, I spake aloud to him,” etc. To be sure, the 
possibilities of humor are only hinted at here, but the scene is as good 
in its little way as that between Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Wardle’s 
mother. 

The writers do not hesitate to put their heroes i'n a ludicrous light. 
Thus Cleitophon, with a black eye and a bloody nose, has some difhi- 
culty in meeting the eye of Sostratus at table opposite him. What 
shall be said of the unheroic hero who tells the following story of his 
encounter with Thersander: “‘Do you dare revile me,’ he cried, ‘jail- 
bird and felon?’ As he spoke he gave me a violent blow on the face and 
followed it up with another, so that out flowed the streams of blood 
from my nostrils. He aimed a third; but taking less care in directing it, 
he accidentally struck his hand on my mouth, right on the teeth, and 
wounding his knuckles badly, cried out in pain... Thus my teeth 
avenged the violence offered to my nose.” The seeker after parallels 
will find what he wants in Artemus Ward’s battle with the Seces- 
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sionist: ‘We riz to our feet agin, and by a sudden and adroit move- 
ment I placed my left eye agin the Secesher’s fist.” 

In the trial scene at the close of the story, we are told that the priest 
held up Thersander to scorn and ridicule in the most approved manner 
of Aristophanes. But nothing that he says quite convinces us of the 
likeness. 

The Greek novel, late offspring of the Alexandrian age, shows much 
of the artificiality and conventionality of the time. It came when 
no really great writer was living to give it the high seriousness, the 
virile but restrained power that we see in classical literature. Its 
perfecting was left for later times and non-Hellenic tongues. Yet 
its influence is strong to-day. Partly through the French romance of 
the seventeenth century, partly through a single Elizabethan ro- 
mance — the Arcadia — it helped to bestow upon the English novel 
that gift which Greek literature has so often conferred, the gift of 
sustained and complex form. From Greek romance to Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia is a direct step; the influence of the Arcadia on 
Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe is well known; Scott’s Ivanhoe owes not a 
little to Scott’s interest in Sidney. So that here also we may trace the 
course of Greek imagination in modern thought, and realize that, 
however thinly it may diffuse itself in shallow rills, the power of its 
mighty stream is not lost. 


THE UNIFORMITIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
By EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER, ’90 


\ 7] HEN William James wrote “The Varieties of Religious Experi- 

ence,” he was following one of the two possible methods of the 
natural history sciences. Such branches of knowledge as cannot exper- 
iment and cannot use mathematical analysis of their data have to fall 
back on another device, much more laborious and not nearly as effi- 
cient; they pick up and sort out vast quantities of material, taking it 
all a good deal as it comes, and making more or less happy guesses as 
to what it is all about. Inevitably, then, a science of this type, opening 
up a new field, takes the more striking data first. When it has done all 
it can with this, it turns back to the “residual phenomena,” “the 
little things which tell.” 

So geology begins with catastrophism, with earthquakes and vol- 
canic eruptions, with deluges and lava flows, with wipings-out of all 
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living things and complete new creations in their place. Afterward 
comes uniformitarianism, that holds the earth to have been in the past 
just about as it is now, sees for things as they are “no sign of a 
beginning and no prospect of an end,” finds the most important of 
geological events in the little brooks that run muddy in the spring. So 
history kegins with the struggles of Carlylian herces; and ends by 
showing innumerable Mother Hubbards finding bones in their closets. 
First Linneeus, with his “species” eternally marked off from one an- 
other, sharp and obvious. Then Darwin and the “Origin.” Always, 
in all the natural history sciences, after the thunder comes the still, 
small voice, saying commonly a great deal more. 

But the study of personal religion belongs to the natural history 
sciences, just as the study of organized religion belongs to historical 
science. Therefore, William James and Harold Begbie, breaking new 
ground, dealt first with great sinners and greater saints, with violent 
conversions in the twinkling of an eye, with great awakenings that 
swept over continents. Their field, in short, has been catastrophism 
and hero-worship and the method of Linnzus applied to the phe- 
nomena of personal religion. But this vein is getting worked out. 
Soon, now, we shall have to shift to the method of Darwin. 

It was one of the chief merits of Darwin’s work that he pounced 
upon as especially significant precisely those aspects of the living 
world that did not fit into the Linnean system, and so got ignored a 
century ago — as certain people ignore them now. In much the same 
fashion, it is precisely those aspects of the inner life of commonplace 
persons, which do not figure in biographies nor lend themselves to elo- 
quence, that are most significant to us commonplace people ourselves. 
We ordinary mortals are not going to see heaven opened, nor be struck 
blind by any celestial light. Neither are we going to plunge over head 
and ears in foolish sins, repent suddenly, seeing what asses we have 
been, and spend the rest of our lives going about the country telling 
other people what happened to us. We shall plug steadily along, stum- 
bling sometimes and then finding our feet again, never quite losing the 
inner light, yet never seeing quite clearly by it. Nevertheless, we do 
have our insights; and we want to make the most of these, such as they 


are. 

Moreover, we are naturally curious, being human, to know how 
such experiences of other men as do get into history and are worth 
talking about look to the subjects themselves from the inside. We are 
none of us Michelangelos; yet we can, on a pinch, pencil out some sort 
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of a recognizable diagram. And we are none of us Isaac Newtons, 
though we can add. So it may be, in much the same fashion, that we 
all have within us all those qualities, which on a greater scale make 
Augustines and Pauls and Luthers. 

We ordinary mortals can probably get the best understanding of 
the mystic experiences of religious genius by way of “visions”; since 
these are, apparently, the commonest on a small scale, as they are cer- 
tainly the most describable, of all those strange happenings that we 
read in the lives of the saints, and that James and others have dis- 
cussed. 

Saint Paul’s conversion is, of course, the stock example. Only one 
must remember that the least of the Apostles was never really “‘con- 
verted” as many a drunkard and ne’er-do-weel has been converted 
since, with alteration of fundamental character. Saint Paul merely 
changed sides. Since he was then of the weaker party, he could no 
longer make havoc of people who did not agree with him. But he 
never appears to have seen any virtue in toleration in the abstract, 
and he never seems to have learned modesty of opinion from being 
once completely wrong. In short, the good saint, after his experience, 
seems to have remained just about the same strange mixture of 
heathen, fanatic, and Pharisee that he was before. 

Although he had an extraordinary experience, visions, essentially 
like his, fill whole volumes of the publications of Societies for Psychical 
Research. Crystal-gazers are by no means rare; and various persons 
who did not suspect themselves of being able to form crystal pictures 
have picked up yerifiable information almost at the first try. In fact, 
it is probable that many persons, possibly most persons, really do have 
occasional fleeting visions, which pass unnoticed, being mistaken for 
dreams. 

I myself, if I may be pardoned for bringing in the one I know best of 
all, almost never dream in colors, and almost never have any sort of 
vivid or recallable dream. My dream imagery is a sort of vague, black- 
and-white, badly smudged crayon drawing made into a moving pic- 
ture. For the most part, I merely look on, not taking any part. 

But irregularly, perhaps a half-dozen times a year at most, I get a 
true hypnagogic hallucination, that is never in the least like a dream. 
To begin with, I am awake, though I have not opened my eyes; and I 
am able, quite rationally, to check up the separate items of the vision 
for comparison with others. Moreover, these visions are in full color, 
as if out of doors under a cloudless, noonday, summer sky. Commonly, 
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they are bits of landscape, with a white road and bushes at the side, 
just the sort of thing that I have seen a thousand times in reality. And 
they are so vivid that I can tell what the road is made of, pick out the 
different sorts of bushes and trees, and even, sometimes, see a single 
leaf so sharply that, if I did not know the plant, I could look it up in a 
botany. I have seen a china plate in such detail that, being interested 
in such things, I recognized which of two factories that use the same 
pattern had made this non-existent object. In short, these visions 
have almost nothing in common either with dreams or with visual 
memories. They are, indeed, more vivid and detailed than nine tenths 
that I see with the bodily eye. 

Essentially the same sort of experience is probably much more com- 
mon than people in general realize. If one is not interested in such 
matters, nor introspective, he can go on for years having visions and 
not notice them at all. Yet it must be obvious that if any thoroughly 
normal person, instead of spruce trees and china plates, saw fairies or 
imps or beautiful tall angels, and if he were moved by a passionate 
religious fervor instead of a mild scientific interest, especially if he had 
a theological world-view and the figures also talked, then one might 
easily hurl his inkstand at the Devil, swear in court to having seen 
witches ride broomsticks, be suddenly converted to a different set of 
opinions or a different manner of life, or have any of the rest of those 
strange experiences that fall the biographies of sinners and saints. If 
one’s mental imagery chances to be auditory, then one gets a daimon 
like Socrates or hears voices like Joan of Arc. It’s all quite common- 
place when it happens to a commonplace person — and all most re- 
markable and important when it happens to one whom the gods love. 
But it is no different at bottom. In any case, it is all perfectly real and 
genuine. Most commonly, it is also perfectly normal. 

The point is, then, that the “visions” which have played so large a 
part in the religious experiences of saints and sinners of genius are, 
after all, only the same thing writ large that the rest of us are all the 
time having in our own small way. Any of us has only to watch his 
own visions — or, lacking these, his more vivid dreams — and then to 
clear his mind of all his twentieth-century, scientific presuppositions, 
to understand sympathetically the inner experiences of all sorts of pre- 
scientific and unscientific people, from Jacob with his ladder reaching 
to a heaven which he thought was there, down to present-day occur- 


rences. 
Now apply the same reasoning to those still more remarkably emo- 
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tional experiences which great mystics in all ages and of all religions 
unite in attempting vainly to describe. The common element in these 
is a feeling of ecstatic happiness, combined with an unshakable inner 
conviction concerning the truth of whatever opinions the subject al- 
ready entertains. Christian, Mohammedan, or Hindoo mystic each 
alike feels that Christ or Allah or Brahma has revealed to him directly 
the ultimate truth, certifying to this revelation by such ineffable 
inner bliss as must be, of necessity, its own all-sufficient witness. 

And yet all of us, in our little way, have the like experience. Who, 
for example, hungry, weary, and cold, when he ought to be thoroughly 
miserable, has not seen 


**The earth and every common sight 


Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


That is one of the reasons why men climb mountains, or sit still and 
look at the sea, or do various things that do not look especially interest- 
ing when otlier people do them. The monotonous rhythm and the 
glare, the hardship and the fatigue toxins, the unaccustomed circum- 
stances, together with a good deal else that nobody understands, com- 
bine to lower the emotional threshold. So 

‘*_.. the stars come out, and the night wind 


Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.”’ 


Being in love will do the same trick, and convalescing from an ill- 
ness. So will an anesthetic, and various drugs, including that once 
familiar hydroxide of the normal paraffin series that is no longer men- 
tioned in polite society. 

The fine arts have a like effect, each man to his own according to 
his temperament and training. One person cannot look at a line 
drawing without feeling somewhere within him the spring of pen on 
paper or of graver biting into wood; and they give him quite irrational 
joy. Another likes Chinese porcelains or Georgian doorways or thir- 
teenth-century glass or the lyric poetry of his native tongue. In fact, 
the unspeakable satisfaction which many humble people get from 
reading the Bible is by no means altogether religious. The Bible is the 
only well-written book they have ever read and the only great work of 
art they have ever lived with. Therefore, they concentrate on that 
alone all the esthetic feeling which other men spread wide. 
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Music is, of course, the commonest channel of mystic insight. One 
does not have to be in the least “‘musical”’ to have, on occasion, lis- 
tening to harmony and tune, that strange sense of insight into reality 
mingled with joy and inner peace, which, apparently, multiplied many 
times, is what all the great mystics of the world are trying to tell us 
about. 


“Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer has his say, his scheme of the weal and woe; 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know.” 


But whatever the channel of grace, it all comes to the same thing in 
the end. We all have our sudden and brief moments of insight, ses- 
thetic or moral or religious; and they are among the most precious ex- 
periences of our days. Our eyes have been opened. We know good 
from evil. We are wiser and happier men so long as we remember. 

With the collapse of authority as the basis of religion, that inner 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world tends more 
and more to replace an infallible Bible and an infallible Church, both 
clerically interpreted; and the layman comes to his own. We now have 
a psychology of religion that is a branch of science, hard and fast and 
demonstrable like any other. We understand now that all the solemn 
experiences of life, and all the joyous ones as well, are essentially re- 
ligious. That is to say, they tie up with our idea of the nature of the 
universe and our own particular part in it, which, after all is said, is 
what religion really is. We have always known, conventionally, that 
certain esthetic experiences have their religious side — those, for ex- 
ample, that connect with hymns and organ music and painted glass. 
But an organ is a musical instrument, and a hymn isa lyric poem, and 
paint is paint. So if one true work of art in sound or line or color is re- 
ligious, then all are, so far as they are sound art, and nothing is com- 
mon or unclean. 

It will be a long step when all men come to see this. It will be a 
longer step when all men come to see that each man’s insights and 
visions are, for him, insights and visions into universal truth, parts of 
that private philosophy which each of us thinks out for himself, and 
which, when acted out, becomes his religion. 

One does not discipline himself in the moral life, one does not train 
himself to know that one note or line or color or word is best, one does 
not put in the years of hard study that give him some dim understand- 
ing of a handful of garden soil, without in consequence reacting differ- 
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ently to the whole world, and thus coming, in his own measure and in 
his own way, to faith. All these are of a piece with the mystical experi- 
ences of great saints. 

In fine, then, the religious experience, so far as one can make out 
from people of genius who have given an account of theirs, is, like 
everything else in nature, “uniform.” The great redwood that has 
stood a thousand years does not resemble strikingly the grass on one’s 
lawn, which to-day is and to-morrow is cut down and withereth. But 
they are the same thing; and so far as we comprehend the one, we 
understand also the other. 

And if the great saints of the world, in their hours of insight, have 
touched the fringe of the eternal mystery, so also do we little men 
touch the same eternal mystery when we buy a necktie — for nobody 
has the least idea how or why we choose. After all, most of us are 
nearer to Saint Paul as saints than to Sir Isaac as mathematicians. 
But we all have something in common with them both. 


THE NEXT AMENDMENT 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86. 


T is not surprising that man has attributed magical properties to 
words, since there is something uncanny about the way in which a 
wide and unsuspected field of thought is, now and then, revealed by a 
chance utterance. I occasionally meet in the Library and at other 
rendezvous of the idle, a gentleman who is deeply and insatiably 
interested in practical things, and who often embarrasses me greatly 
by asking my opinion of the political situation, the economic outlook 
as reflected in the course of exchange, and the like, — subjects on which 
I make no claim to speak with authority or anything more than news- 
paper knowledge. If he would permit me to hazard a guess and allow 
the matter to rest there, I might undergo the ordeal respectably if not 
brilliantly, but he is a stickler for exactitude, and, not content with 
my opinion, he must have my reasons as well; indeed, he usually cross- 
examines me into a state of ignominious confusion. Only this morning, 
he broached a new topic: ‘ Had I noticed how they printed little scraps 
of poetry in the magazines now-a-days? Things about a star, or flowers, 
or sunsets. Most of them seemed to be written by women. Half the 
time he couldn’t make out what they were driving at. He wondered 
why they published such stuff.’ He was so patently in earnest that 
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this unexpected slant quite took me aback, as the sailors say, and I 
escaped a discussion to which, at the moment, I was quite unequal 
only by assuring him I rarely did more than skim the magazines. 
However, as soon as I had leisure for reflection I began to perceive how 
very just, reasonable, and suggestive his heterodox protest really was. 
The watchword of this twentieth century is ‘Efficiency’; it is written 
on the “Banners of the Dawn”; and next to alcohol, and possibly 
tobacco, certainly no invention, discovery, or habitude of man is more 
obnoxious to efficiency than Poetry; — a hasty glance over the pages of 
history will serve to convince the most sceptical. 

We can readily understand how a primitive people, without letters 
and consequently without the blessings of popular education, might be 
tempted to make use of the verse form of narrative as an aid to memory 
in preserving their family and tribal records. Conditions such as 
these afford a raison d’étre for the works of Homer, which would have 
served their purpose and done no injury if, on the invention of the 
alphabet, the Iliad had been reduced to a succinct military history of 
the Siege of Troy, and its companion volume been converted into a 
sociological study of the life and times of Odysseus. Before this trans- 
formation could be effected, however, a fondness for these performances 
as poetry spread among all classes with calamitous consequences. What 
we know as the forces of nature are, in these chronicles, conventionally 
described as Gods and Goddesses, solely in order to facilitate narration; 
unhappily, this personification of abstractions became a fixed habit of 
the popular mind. These two elements, legend and mythology, formed 
the substance of Greek literature: the dramatists drew their plots from 
the family history of the general officers who commanded the armies 
before Troy, and the poets vied with one another in inventing equally 
scandalous and unsavory stories concerning the so-called Gods and 
Goddesses. 

As so much has been written in extravagant and misleading praise of 
all this literature, the time has come to express its true value in terms 
intelligible to the plain and practical man of to-day. The Iliad is 
divided into twenty-four books, most of which consist of wrangling 
speeches, irrelevant catalogues, and useless ornamentation. By 
judicious and ruthless pruning, a competent adapter should be able to 
construct from what remains, a good spectacular drama of four or five 
acts with fine scenic effects and a strong love-interest. Much, how- 
ever, would depend upon the choice of a leading lady. Histrionically 
speaking, the part of Helen is not very exacting, but her reputation for 
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beauty is so widespread that it would be dangerous to disappoint an 
audience in this particular; a popular Paris is also very essential. There 
are many beautiful spots along the Californian coast where the piece 
could be successfully filmed; — and the orchestra could make effective 
use of the music of Offenbach. The Odyssey, made up of domestic 
comedy and tragic adventure, would require different treatment, and 
could be run more advantageously in parts, to which a background of 
island and coast scenery would be both apprcpriate and pleasing. 
Besides being a human document of universal appeal, the story has in- 
teresting archeological features which, artistically stressed, should 
make the film very successful in those parts of the country where Cul- 
ture Movements are fashionable, and where the people prefer to have 
their diversions mingled with instruction. 

The famous Tragedies are quite unworkable: they have little change 
of scene, are poor in incident, slow in action, formal in plot, and are 
entirely dependent upon grandiose declamation for their effect. As for 
the objectionable stories of the Gods and Goddesses — they would 
never pass the censor. Aside from the suggestions I have made (the 
practicability of which is, of course, a matter for expert judgment), I 
am convinced there is no money in Greek poetry. Needless to say, 
the Greeks themselves were never able to take a temperate view of 
the matter. Indulgence in poetry led them into other excesses; they 
exhausted their energies in futile metaphysical discussions, and in 
hazardous political experiments which, after much strife and many 
vicissitudes, left them an easy prey to the Romans, — the only active 
exponents of Efficiency in the Ancient World. 

I have dweit at length on the story of the Greeks because their sad 
experience was common to all countries where Poetry was allowed to 
gain a foothold. At first, the Romans were free from this taint; 
gradually Greek influences made themselves felt and the sturdy, sober- 
minded Republic gave place to the luxurious and crapulent Empire. 
The laureate Virgil is interesting only as an illustration of the far- 
reaching after-effects of Poetry. In one of his cantos, he described a 
descent into the lower regions; amid the havoc and confusion attend- 
ing the fall of the Western Empire, this episode was the only portion 
of his work that was remembered; consequently (the black arts being 
then commonly practiced) a belief arose that Virgil was a great magi- 
cian scarcely less powerful for good and terrible for evil than the mighty 
Solomon himself, and some historians attribute the prolongation of 
the Age of Darkness to this, as much as to any other, superstition. 
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During Dante’s nonage, Poetry was the favorite dissipation of the 
wilder spirits among the young men of Florence. They wasted their 
time composing verses of questionable propriety and doubtful merit 
in praise of certain young ladies, real or fictitious, whom they were 
pleased to call their “mistresses.” A native infirmity of character led 
Dante to join this dissolute circle. Choosing for his purpose an inno- 
cent young girl (it is painful to record that she was the destined wife 
of a worthy citizen), he celebrated her charms in a series of sonnets, 
subsequently published in book form. These pieces, when first 
circulated in manuscript, created a sensation that must have been 
acutely distressing to its modest victim and her defenseless family. 
Florence was, at this time, in great disorder, and Dante, already a 
confirmed poet, was soon called upon to take his part in public life. As 
might be expected, his conduct became so unsatisfactory — not to use 
a stronger word — that he was eventually banished from the city. If 
his self-indulgence had left him a remnant of manhood he might have 
redeemed himself; but his moral nature was shaken, and he devoted 
his years of exile to the production of a long poem in which he con- 
signed his critics and opponents to the torments of Hell or the milder 
pains of Purgatory, and exalted his friends and admirers to the skies, 
with equal recklessness. Most of these were obscure, unimportant 
persons who, but for the “‘ Divine Comedy,” would, long ago, have dis- 
appeared from the overcrowded pages of history. Yet, such is the 
fascination this art exercises that many men whose high qualities and 
exceptional abilities, worthily employed, might have been of some use 
to the world, have spent their lives in annotating his text, in discover- 
ing trivial details respecting these characters, and in attempting to 
understand and elucidate the discredited Cosmogony and obsolete 
Theology forming the structural elements of his work. So vast and so 
remote from actuality is the library thus created, it is probable the 
printers and paper-makers are the only beings who have ever derived 
substantial benefit from these misdirected labors. 

Ariosto, Dante’s successor, although of very different character, 
was a man of similar propensities. “‘His whole life was devoted to the 
Muses; all things served as themes for poetry; he polished and re- 
polished his verses until he brought them up to the desired pitch of 
perfection.”’ He divided his life between his study and his garden; 
and his son Virgilio has left us the following appreciation of his 
father’s efficiency: 
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He worked on the same plan as in the composition of his poems, for he 
never allowed anything he planted to remain more than three months in 
the same spot; if he sowed peach stones, or any other seed, he so often stirred 
them to see whether they had sprouted that he ended by destroying the 
shoots. . . . I remember that once, after planting some capers, he went daily 
to look how they were getting on, and was vastly pleased by their vigorous 
growth. In the end he discovered them to be sumachs, and that the capers 
had not come up. 


Ariosto’s chief work, the “Orlando Furioso,” and its great rival, the 
“Jerusalem” of Torquato Tasso, are poetical renderings of tales of 
romance and chivalry similar to those which befuddled the brain of 
Don Quixote. It is incredible that such unpalatable distillations should 
contaminate a race so virile as the gondoliers of Venice; nevertheless, 
many of these men could repeat whole cantos from the poems, and all 
of them would listen for hours to the itinerant reciters, who gained a 
livelihood along the quays and in the public squares dispensing these 
mischievous exhilarants. Now the gondola — beloved of poets — is the 
most overrated craft afloat. Its absurd length obstructs the landing- 
places, its cargo capacity is entirely disproportionate to its bulk, the 
high prow and theatrical ferro make it exceedingly difficult to handle in 
a wind, and the necessity of employing the single oar to direct as well 
as to propel the boat, checks its headway and causes a great waste of 
power. If the state authorities had prohibited Ariosto and Tasso, 
and established free lectures in Elementary Navigation and Marine 
Engineering, these capable and ingenious mariners would have antici- 
pated, by centuries, the speedy little motor-boats now beginning to en- 
liven the Grand Canal and its labyrinthine branches; — picturesque- 
ness and tranquillity are a poor substitute for Efficiency. Here, at 
least, we have a convincing and significant demonstration of the price 
the world pays for its poetry. 

Turning to the experiences of our own race: any one who has pre- 
pared for an examination on the authority of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
will agree that this celebrated author was an unscrupulous falsifier of 
history. On the other hand, his feeling for character, his intuitive com- 
prehension of the complex machinery of human nature, have never 
been equalled; and this singularity furnishes us with the solution of the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. If Bacon had possessed these gifts in 
addition to his own otherwise matchless mind, he must inevitably have 
created the science of Psycho-Analysis and laid the corner-stone of 
Universal Education; he would never have experimented in turgid 
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drama and thereby released the flood of poetry that impeded the 
progress of Anglo-Saxon civilization for three hundred years. 

When, as often happens, we are asked to wax tearful over the 
miserable five pounds John Milton is said to have received for “ Para- 
dise Lost,” it would be well to recall the vigorous independence of 
Samuel Butler, who courageously declared that ‘Milton was overpaid 
and that he himself would have given him twice the sum not to have 
written it.” In addition to his well-known metrical compositions, 
Milton wrote several prose tractates — one especially on the freedom 
of the press — which proved that he had the instincts and many of the 
qualifications of a great journalist; but the style in which they were 
written so clearly betrayed his addiction to Poetry that no experienced 
editor would have dreamed of giving him permanent employment. 

The case of Alexander Pope is exceptional; seeing that his physical 
inferiority would have excluded him from the athletic life of a fourth- 
rate college, common humanity compels us to shut our eyes to his 
poetical excesses. The strong can afford to be charitable. 

Early in the last century, the poets vainly endeavored to give a 
nutritive quality to their concoctions. Vainly, for the most highly 
trained ornithologist would have difficulty in identifying the nightin- 
gale and the skylark from the description of these birds given us by 
Shelley and Keats — while the former’s “Ode to the West Wind” is, 
if possible, of less practical value than the daily meteorological bul- 
letin. Wordsworth also feverishly compiled volumes of what might 

_be called ‘rhymed Nature notes’ that are absolutely useless to 
Science. 

In spite of the influence of poetry on Byron’s imagination, his letters 
and diary indicate what he might have done if he had chosen sound 
English prose as the vehicle of his satire. And it must be admitted 
that, owing to the perplexing diversity of human intelligence, satire 
may be beneficial occasionally, if freed from ambiguity, and employed 
in the service of reform. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to pursue the subject in detail. 
Generally speaking, whenever we scrutinize the private life of the poets, 
we find that poetry is only another name for depravity; their specious 
defense of friendly conviviality is artfully designed to excuse their own 
clandestine debauchery; and Byron’s cynical query 


“ Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 
He would have written sonnets all his life?’’ 
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bears expert testimony to their moral insensibility before the most 
delicate of social problems. Fortunately we are now able to counteract, 
in a great measure, their sentimental misrepresentation of the common 
but dangerous instincts implanted in us by Nature for her own great 
purpose, and glorified by them under the alluring name of Love. The 
youth who has been firmly grounded in the doctrine of Efficiency is too 
well instructed to risk the frail barque of his happiness upon the 
tumultuous seas of romantic passion. When he feels himself in a 
position to marry, he seeks his mate with circumspect deliberation. 
Superficial beauty cannot tempt him, for he knows it too often masks 
the germs of early and transmittable decay; convinced that sound 
hearts are more than coronets, and that Norman blood will rarely bear 
analysis, he insists upon tracing lineage in the notebooks of a physician 
rather than in the records of a herald’s college; and he prefers the un- 
compromising chart of the psycho-analyst to the disingenuous diploma 
of a young-ladies’ seminary. As soon as he has satisfied himself on 
these points, he makes his choice without emotion, and confidently 
leaves the rest to time. 

If I have written feelingly — bitterly, perhaps, at times — it is be- 
cause I myself have suffered. At an early age, I manifested a liking for 
verse; through the affectionate ignorance of my natural guardians, this 
taste was allowed to develop into a positive craving; and I was even 
encouraged to commit great quantities of poetry to memory. Later, 
the chances of my life took me into strange places. Haunted by the 
verses, I fancied I found companionship in the lonely ocean; as I rode 
over the moonlit desert, I seemed to share the celestial and infernal 
visions of the anchorites; venerable mystery brooded in the steaming, 
orchid-hung forests of the Amazon; divinity stood revealed in the 
glittering splendor of Andean snows. Even in native huts, I have so 
far forgotten my birthright as to envy the poor creatures their pathetic 
happiness, and the careless ease with which they burdened the broad 
shoulders of Maziana with the pressing duties of to-day. How different 
all this would have been if my youth had been nurtured by “sophisters, 
economists, and calculators”! Then, with a little preliminary boring 
and triangulation, I might have confounded the patriarch by number- 
ing the desert sands; I might have made an estimate of the hidden 
wealth of those slumbering forests, or devised means to utilize those 
ever-wasting yet eternal snows; I might have aroused the natives to 
energy and enterprise, or — as seemed more important at the moment 
— opened their ears to the glad gospel of eugenics and birth-control. 
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Thus I might have established a humble claim to the gratitude of my 
fellow-man — but it was not to be. 

No morbid, Rousseauesque egotism prompts me to make these 
humiliating confessions;— only tke pious hope of saving future 
generations from this incapacitating blight. Forward-looking America 
is in the vanguard of the gathering hosts of Efficiency who would 
“teach the art of order to the peopled kingdoms.” Already she has 
begun to trace the cycle of the new era by adopting the Eighteenth 
Amendment; another is needed to make the perfect round. We must 
prohibit the production, use, sale, transport, and importation of this 
accursed thing; but here as always an enlightened moderation should 
direct our zeal. Such effusions as “Hail Columbia” and “Fair Har- 
vard” are endeared to us by old association. It is true they some- 
times stimulate enthusiasm, but they have only the semblance of 
Poetry, they contain very little of its pure spirit, and they may safely 
be classed with the permitted grape-juice of versification. 


GILPIN IN THE WORLD WAR 
By ALEXANDER McADIE, ’85 


A. LAwRENCE Rotcu Proressor oF METEOROLOGY 


ROBABLY few of us recall the details of John Gilpin’s ride from 

London to Ware and back. It was an exciting trip going and 
coming, none the less so because the chief actor was loaded. Even in 
the present-day acceptation of the word, it must be admitted that the 
renowned train-band Captain was loaded, for he carried on his person 
two jugs, and these were full of wine, home brew at that. Over the 
wine his mantle was draped, or, if you prefer, under his mantle was 
much wine. 

It will not do, however, hastily to infer that the wine in question 
was directly or indirectly responsible for the erratic behavior of either 
steed or rider, for the steed so far as known did not indulge; and as for 
the rider, it appears that the jugs were full when the unhappy crash of 
crockery occurred and the contents in their entirety were spilled upon 
an unappreciative highway. Nothing but the handles of the jugs re- 
mained fastened on a strap around the equatorial region of the bald- 
headed rider; and this mute evidence was in plain view of all beholders 
when the rider’s mantle, like his hat, dropped off. 

It was a sad, sad ride; yet those who read the tale are prone to smile 
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throughout the narrative; and with lack of proper politeness even 
laugh at the much-jolted linen draper who never stopped 


*... till where he had got up 
He did again get down” — 


suffering from many abrasions in the fundamental portion of his 
anatomy. 

Now, with the possible exception of the bodily sufferings alluded to 
above, the exploit of the said Gilpin was in large measure duplicated 
by one Captain von Butlar, an air officer of high rank in the service of 
the German Emperor, in the year of grace and misery, 1917. The gal- 
lant air-band Captain, riding the Balkan Terror, literally did not stop 
until, after having got up and indulging in a long and arduous chase, 
he returned to the starting-point, and literally “again got down.” His 
big dirigible was not, as Gilpin’s steed, a hackneyed beast borrowed 
from a neighbor for a holiday canter, but a courser of the air, a racer 
specially selected and carefully, oh! so carefully groomed. The L-57 
was, in brief, the last word in Zeppelin design and construction. In 
building this air-runner the German High Command displayed the 
same praiseworthy characteristic which led John Gilpin’s wife to load 
her complaisant husband with impedimenta. She thought the occa- 
sion one which should be utilized to the utmost; and in the lines of 


Cowper 
‘For though on pleasure she was bent 
She had a frugal mind.”’ 


So, too, the German High Command; and although it was warfare 
rather than pleasure, the words well describe the state of mind of the 
puissant ones at Potsdam. 

The Terror was destined to carry relief to the forces in German East 
Africa. It was loaded with ten tons of machine guns, ammunition, 
medical stores, and needed supplies. Furthermore, the scientific Ger- 
man mind planned that, as the Terror was not to return, every part of 
the airship was to be utilized by the Forces. Nothing was to be wasted. 
Thus the metal frame — the skeleton of the ship — was riveted to- 
gether with a view to its subsequent use in the construction of wireless 
towers, and the doped silk gas-bags were so cut and patterned that 
they could serve as tent covers. In every detail the frugal mind fore- 
saw a second and more permanent utilization of material. So far, so 
good; but “the best-laid plans of mice and men gang aft agley”’; and 
the Ayrshire ploughman’s words may be amended to read, “military 
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strategy goes sometimes up a tree.”” Ah! how often do the gods smile 
at the labored purposes of men; as in this case, where by a fantastic 
twist of fate the extreme frugality became of no avail, indeed ridicu- 
lous. 

The airship started November 21st, at 4.30 a.m. The wind was 
from the south, of moderate force, and the weather settled fair and so 
continued. The powers of the air were favorable, and this was all- 
important; for not yet can man with impunity defy the tempest and 
outrun the thunder-cloud. One bolt of lightning can wreck the stout- 
est airship afloat. But the gods that rule the winds were singularly 
kind, and interposed no obstacles to the airship’s progress. High 
above the Sea of Marmora, sailing like a cloud through the blue skies 
over Anatolia, it crossed where the Mediterranean laps its eastern 
shores, and looked down on Egypt. Traveling steadily south over the 
edge of the Libyan Desert, flying low enough at Assuan Dam to be 
seen and feared by khaki-coated earthworms, it tracked the White 
Nile equatorward until latitude 15° N. was reached. Above Khar- 
tum it paused, turned, and then like Gilpin went with accelerated 
speed backward over the course, never stopping until it came to 
Yambol. Exactly four days after starting it landed where it began, 
having journeyed in all four thousand miles. 

John Gilpin’s race was involuntary; his steed took fright. Von 
Butlar’s steed did not exactly bolt; but some one in Potsdam with ab- 
normally long ears did take fright; and immediately issued peremptory 
orders of recall. On November 23d, with his mission on the verge of 
accomplishment, the air captain received instructions: “Return, East 
Africa occupied.” He obeyed. Favoring winds from the south, with 
the ship’s own powerful propellers, hurried them home at a speed of 
one hundred miles an hour. They were soon over the familiar landing- 
place and could safely come down to earth. Once again the Balkan 
Terror rested on terra firma. 

If the flight had been nothing more than a social event, it might 
have been adequately chronicled by a cub society reporter thus: “A 
pleasant time was had by all present.” Broadcasting was not then in 
vogue; therefore any and all remarks, forcible rather than polite, put 
upon the ether by a waiting German garrison at Tabora, could not 
possibly interrupt the proceedings and disturb the equanimity of 
those present. Undoubtedly if a French general could have been cap- 
tured and brought forth to grace the occasion, he would have compli- 
mented the airmen on their achievement, adding, with true Gallic 
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politeness, “C"est magnifique; mais ce n’est pas la guerre.’ For there 
was a fly in the ointment; one which robs the occasion of all glory. 
The message which caused the recall was a fake. The Potsdam author- 
ities were undone by a stratagem old as the hills — the spreading of 

false information. 

Certain sons of Belial, meaning thereby slow-thinking British radio 
operators, tell (when you can get them to talk, for they are a singu- 
larly taciturn set) that on the date in question a wireless code message 
was sent from Africa to England. By fair means or foul, a key to the 
code was in possession of German Communications; and they quickly 
deciphered the message. It read, “German Commander in East 
Africa has surrendered to combined British-Belgian-Portuguese at- 
tacks.”” Forthwith they recalled von Butlar. 

Of course, British Communications would not send such a message 
unless it were strictly true! German Communications thoroughly 
understood British psychology, or thought they did. 

If a fish bites, what subsequently happens always interests the fish- 
erman. In this case the fish not only bit, but swallowed the bait. Cer- 
tainly von Lettow’s position was critical at this time, and with a differ- 
ent commander surrender might have occurred at any moment; but he 
continued for months to ravage Portuguese East Africa — in fact did 
not surrender until November 23, 1918, a year after the date when the 
airship nearly overhead turned tail and fled. The aid the L-57 could 
have given might have turned the German defensive into a vigorous 
offensive. The medical stores alone would have been worth an army 
division, for in the African jungle disease takes heavier toll of life and 
courage than do the guns. 

The commander of the German forces was resourceful, energetic, 
and brutal. Like his civilian superior, Dr. Schnee, governor of the 
protectorate, and his subordinate Brandt of unsavory reputation, von 
Lettow-Vorbeck played the game to a finish, but somewhat as a beast 
of the jungle with its victims. Might made right; nothing else mat- 
tered. We need hardly waste sympathy on him in his predicament. 
For a while fortune favored him in the great game of hide-and-seek in 
the dense forests. The weather fought for him. On the open fields of 
Flanders heavy rains often delayed military operations; but those 
rains were gentle showers compared with the monsoonal downpours in 
African jungles. Progress at such times is impossible. Man cannot 
march forward; and as he cannot fly, he must remain — marooned. 

This first relief expedition by way of the air accomplished little. As 
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one of the minor parts in the great tragedy, it is not without an ele- 
ment of comedy. Von Butlar did as much as John Gilpin did; nay, he 
did more, for he brought back his load with him, and presumably all 
corks were where they ought to be. Surely this ride had much of what 
reviewers call atmosphere. Also, of high adventure. Yet one must 
smile, it was so like and yet so unlike Gilpin’s adventure. 

When the train-band captain rode across the fields, watchful turn- 
pike keepers threw the gates wide open so that the galloping steed and 
galled rider might rush through like a King’s messenger. 

When the twentieth-century cloud-chaser tore through the air, 
there were no bars nor keepers to reduce his speed; but, alas and alack, 
the bars of military authority were there, and these were flung abruptly 
athwart his path — the restraining gates were lowered by radio. Since 
the race was now called off, there was nothing more to do but speed 
back again to the paddock. The owner of the racer, like many a better 
sportsman, had been given a tip. He was not a particularly wise mor- 
tal, notwithstanding his own estimates of himself, or he would have 
known that tips are often better disregarded than followed. Stray in- 
formation confidentially imparted does not of necessity originate in 
the serene abode of truth. Thus it was that William of Hohenzollern 
duplicated the feat of John Gilpin. 


“ 


. .. and where he had got up 
He did again get down” — 


IN DEFENCE OF PROHIBITION 
By KENNETH DANN MAGRUDER, ’22 


i beens a “keen and trenchant critic of contemporary conditions and 
tendencies,” as Mr. Robert Dickson Weston, ’86, is described in 
the September issue of the Harvarp GrapuaTEs’ MaGazine, should 
hold such views as he expressed in his article, “Prohibition and 
Democracy,” must be disappointing to Americans who still believe 
that our form of government is worthy of respect and therefore that 
its laws should be obeyed. 

In the beginning, Mr. Weston argues, in effect, that the temptation 
of drinking intoxicating liquors should not be removed from people; 
because “‘without a constant and prayerful struggle against such 


temptations can moral strength be gained?” 
I wonder if Mr. Weston would carry this argument to its logical con- 
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clusion. Is he opposed to our prohibition of other drugs, such as 
opium? Let him answer in his own words. “I resent prohibition as a 
species of tyranny, and I ask to be heard.” Nevertheless, he definitely 
states, on page 65, that he believes in the prohibition of “dangerous 
drugs.”” “It was well enough to forbid them by law.” His excuse for 
making this exception is, “In most cases the sale of the drug is wrong, 
while in most cases the sale of the liquor is innocent. Most sales of 
liquor are made to responsible people who can drink it in moderation. 
Only in the saloons do we discover the public nuisance that called for 
drastic action.” 

Then comes the old argument under perhaps a new cloak in favor of 
“innocent drinking”’; that is, of “beer, ale, and light wines, putting a 
reasonable limitation, say fifteen per cent, on the alcoholic content.” 
Mr. Weston, “a leading member of the Boston Bar Association,” 
expresses his personal views of “‘a reasonable... alcoholic content.” 
In fact, all of his statements, which require expert judgment, he freely 
makes, without any effort to show why his opinions are of great weight. 
Who would be a better judge of the effect of alcohol on our bodies — a 
Boston lawyer or a medical expert of undoubted integrity and ability? 

Among the hosts of leading physicians of our land who lend their 
influence in behalf of prohibition is Eugene Lyman Fisk, Medical 
Director of the Life Extension Institute. His experience and quali- 
fications for speaking with authority are suggested in his article which 
was printed in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September, 1923, from which I shall quote: 


I have spent a good part of my life in weighing, measuring, and sifting 
human beings, originally for purely business purposes — that is, for life 
insurance. There was no sentiment or propaganda or emotion in the matter. 
It was a cold-blooded analysis of human impairments and of favorable human 
traits. I have had, in my life insurance, life extension, and professional experi- 
ence, many of the great men of the world, as well as the average type, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally stripped for scientific study and analysis. Of re- 
cent years it has been my privilege to analyze about a quarter of a million 
people for no other purpose than to prolong their lives and add to their 
happiness. 


As recently as this last summer, Dr. Fisk made a public attack upon 
“misleading statements in circulation as to the innocuousness of light 
wines and beer.”’ Said Dr. Fisk: 


There no longer is room for doubt in reference to the toxic action of alcoholic 
beverages so weak as 2.75 per cent by weight. If 2.75 grams of alcohol are 
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taken in this form, the well-defined and measurable depression in mental and 
physical processes is not far short of the result found when 21 to 28 grams of 
alcohol are taken in solutions varying from 14 to 22 per cent. 

The question of prohibition as a matter of social expediency or social welfare 
is a problem for sociologists and statesmen to settle, but it cannot be settled 
right unless there is a full and clear understanding of the actual effect of alcohol 


on the human organism. 


Testimony of this character has also been given by our own fellow- 
alumnus and renowned exponent of truth, Dr. Richard C. Cabot. But 
perhaps Mr. Weston does not value his judgment; because he is also in 
the group of “one-sided,” emotional sociologists! 

Says Mr. Weston: 


Men cannot be made good by law any more than they can be made religious 
by law. Unless they are free to choose between good and evil, unless they meet 
temptations and have the grace either to shun or to overcome them, they can- 
not grow in morals; they cannot develop character; there can be no health in 
them. When we hear our clergymen extolling prohibition, and calling for the 
strict enforcement of prohibition laws, our hearts cry out in protest: “O, ye of 
little faith! Go, preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. Just so far as you show your 
trust in the power of law, you betray your lack of trust in the power of God.”’ 


In other words, we should not attempt to enact laws to prevent 
prostitution, for instance, because we cannot make would-be prosti- 
tutes good! 

But is the sole purpose of prohibitory laws to make individuals good? 
Are these laws not aimed to protect the community from the evil 
consequences of these exponents of ‘personal liberty”? Prostitution 
spreads disease and other evils. Intoxicating liquors indisputably en- 
courage prostitution, insanity, murder, the wrecking of homes, and 
impose a blight upon future generations. Innocent people, not alone 
the person enjoying ‘personal liberty,” or license, are thus made to 
suffer. 

This point evidently is not worth mentioning, according to Mr. 
Weston; for he says: 

They that can take away any liberty from the people in order to make 
society a little more comfortable deserve neither liberty nor comfort. And, in 
the long run, they will get no more than they deserve. In the long run they will 
destroy society by destroying morals. .. . I maintain that the liberty to drink — 
to go without liquor altogether, to enjoy it in moderation, or booze till the 
Devil gets us — is, like any other kind of personal liberty, sacred. It was a 


liberty that God gave us when he gave us life. 
Men have never attained to wisdom and goodness of any sort, religious, 
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moral, social, or political, through restraints put on them by their fellow-men. 
They have become wise only through experience. 


Let us therefore increase the morality of our community by bringing 
all of our children, as they become of age — that is, of the age to enjoy 
“personal liberty” without “cautious restraints”’ — in direct contact 
with all the kinds of immorality which we can find. They can then 
shun all, if they will, thereby becoming a race of super-moral beings! 
Why not? 

As Mr. Weston admits: 

There must be many failures. There must be a substantial number of people 
who are weak and vicious — that is to say, people who are unable to make a 
good use of personal liberty and are, therefore, morally and socially unfit for 
citizenship in a free country. I am unable to see how the average morality of 
the people can be maintained, and much less am I able to see how it can be 
raised, unless the unfit stocks are allowed to work their own destruction and 
weed themselves out. And the system of laws that must be maintained by a 
democratic government is a system that permits this weeding-out process to 


go on. 


Can it be that Mr. Weston does not know that “‘the unfit stocks” 
cannot work their own destruction without dragging others down with 
them? And has he not learned to apply his theory “‘that a people strong 
in their morals is produced, like a people strong in their bodies, by a 
slow, hard, evolutionary process”? Why does Mr. Weston not consider 
himself as one of “the unfit stocks”? Because he believes that he is a 
product of a gradual development toward perfection. Many, if not 
most, persons whom Mr. Weston would classify as unfit are victims of 
their environment. On account of development being evolutionary, 
some of Mr. Weston’s ancestors must have been less perfect than he. 
Having more imperfections or weaknesses, these ancestors were more 
dependent upon a favorable environment for their development in the 
right direction. Let us consider what would have happened if their 
environment had given them an overdose of temptations. Their 
weaknesses would have proved to be their downfall. Which situation 
would Mr. Weston have preferred for his ancestors? Immediate “de- 
struction” or “‘weeding-out,” or more time and help from without, in 
order to enable them to save themselves and to evolve the species to the 
greater perfection exhibited in Mr. Weston? 

Why is it not just as desirable to help “‘the unfit” out of their en- 
vironment as it is to help a man out of debt by loaning him with 
discretion a sum of money, or by giving him a job? 
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Says Mr. Weston, “How Christian clergyman could march and 
shout in the van of the prohibition movement is even more difficult to 
comprehend. That men cannot be made religious by law, they know 
full well. Repentance, the love of God, the love of our fellow-men, are 
all voluntary or they are nothing.” The answer seems to me simple. 
By cleaning up evil conditions which have enslaved a multitude, the 
more personal liberty, not license, is possible for these classes to make 
use of voluntarily for their spiritual upbuilding. Their moral natures 
are at last free to develop, no longer being drugged by intoxicating 
liquors. Prohibition, therefore, coincides with Mr. Weston’s definition 
of a wholesome restraint: “A wholesome restraint is one that makes 
liberty more secure. It makes life in society safer and more comfortable 
for all well-disposed people.” This definition is given after pages of 
discussion of liberty, which is an indiscriminate confusion of personal 
liberty and license. 

In spite of Mr. Weston’s authoritative statements of the attitude of 
God toward prohibition, he fails to recognize that salvaging of the 
dregs of humanity was Christ’s teaching and practice. Though Christ 
was a “humanitarian” and a “social service worker,” Mr. Weston 
sneers and snarls at this “numerous group of people who favored 
prohibition . .. who saw at close range the suffering which the abuse of 
liquor caused among the poor, increasing poverty and adding to its 
horrors.” 

If, as Mr. Weston says, “‘we shield our sons from temptation while 
they are children” physically, why should we not continue to shield 
them, if, as adults, they are still immature morally? Physical age is 
not an indication of moral maturity. 

It is refreshing when Mr. Weston acknowledges, “Personal liberty 
is, of course, restrained in many ways by law. Without such restraint 
human society would be impossible. It would be destroyed by the 
bad.” He is rather unconvincing, however, when he asserts that “the 
good ... seldom feel the restraint of law. ... They refrain from doing 
what the law forbids without thinking about the law at all.” Mr. 
Weston states, “They are seldom vexed or galled by any law that is 
wholesome.” It will be noted that he confesses that sometimes, though 
rarely, the good are “vexed or galled” by a “law that is wholesome.” 
How, then, can he determine the wholesomeness of a law by the re- 
action which is shown by “the good’? Is it reasonable to attack 
prohibition because it is a restraint which he personally feels keenly? 

And what is his criterion for knowing “the good”? This is his 
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answer, “All of us will agree that to be good a man must love his 
fellow-men and wish to serve them; that this wish must be more than a 
mere emotion, and that he must possess sufficient strength of will to do 
right. ...In other words, good men must possess character.” Is this 
definition helpful? How many men of such character think alike on 
questions affecting the public welfare? What is the definition of 
“right”? These questions are unanswered. We therefore find it im- 
possible to use his test of a “wholesome law.” 

Having admitted that personal liberty must be “restrained in many 
ways by law,” yet, at the same time, declaring that prohibition, de- 
priving us of certain personal liberties, is “a species of tyranny” which 
he resents, Mr. Weston finds it necessary to “‘draw the line between 
what is tyranny and what is wholesome restraint.” “The only whole- 
some restraints,” says he, “are those which protect the public health 
and safety or protect some citizens against the wrongdoing of others. 
Restraint for any other purpose is unwholesome. Unwholesome 
restraint is tyranny. The line between wholesome restraint and 
tyranny is as clear as the line between a private sin and a public nui- 
sance. ... Whenever the restraint goes further than necessary, it be- 
comes tyranny.” Is not this definition of wholesome restraint in 
harmony with the spirit in which the prohibition amendment was 
passed? 

Mr. Weston declares that prohibition “is not even one half whole- 
some. It is nine tenths tyranny.” It is regrettable that we cannot 
have the benefit of knowing the source of these valuable statistics, 
Perhaps he would be willing to furnish this information even yet. 

It is clear, however, that Mr. Weston regards prohibition as tyranny, 
because it restrains “further than necessary.”” He would favor regu- 
lation of the liquor interests. But wide-awake Americans, with the 
determination to remove the shackles of liquor from this land of the 
free, could not tolerate further compromise with the liquor devotees. 
“Give them an inch and they take an ell.”’ The liquor interests have 
never been influenced by any desire to uphold or elevate the standards 
of the American people. Experience has shown that with “good” 
liquor comes “bad” liquor, and much more easily. Even “wet” 
countries to-day have the problem of the bootlegger, who sells his “bad 
stuff” in spite of the availability of the “good stuff.” 

Mr. Weston declares that prohibition has been imposed upon 
America through the boldness of “bigoted teetotalers, the persons 
obsessed by the poison notion, the employers of labor, and the hu- 
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manitarians.” He insinuates that these groups of people are ignorant 
fanatics, small-minded emotional enthusiasts, or selfish individuals. 
The entire prohibition movement has been a slow, persistent one, al- 
ways carried on openly and straightforwardly. Thirty-three of the 
forty-eight States of the Union had already decided to abolish the 
saloon before national prohibition was demanded in order to enable the 
States to crush effectively the deadly power of the liquor interests, re- 
spect for law being utterly lacking on the part of these foes. The 
American people gave them the opportunity to codperate under various 
regulatory systems; but the latter, showing every intention of evading 
regulation, forced complete prohibition upon themselves. The Eight- 
eenth Amendment was approved by more than two thirds of the mem- 
bers in the House and Senate of our Congress. Out of the ninety-six 
branches of the State legislatures, ninety-three voted for the ratifi- 
‘ation of the Amendment. Congress has remained “dry” ever since. 
Americans of all classes have supported prohibition. No minority 
group is alone responsible.. Nothing was sprung upon the American 
people unawares. Solid men like President Eliot are even now among 
its most vigorous defenders. Again let us quote Dr. Eugene Lyman 
Fisk: 

With regard to prohibition, it is often urged that a minority of the popula- 
tion only are in favor of it and that they have sandbagged or stampeded the 
balance of the country into supporting this principle .. . . 1 am quite sure that 
this is not so, because I once analyzed the applications for insurance in two im- 
portant life companies, one of them having a large proportion of German 
policy-holders; and I was surprised to find in one company — that with the 
German population — 64 per cent were total abstainers, and in the other 56 
per cent. In another company, carrying its record back sixty years, about 35 
per cent were practically total abstainers, indicating the trend toward tem- 
perance. Furthermore, we have the fact that the orderly machinery provided 
by the Constitution for registering the will of the people has registered against 
alcohol. The contention that the total abstainer is a mere crank recruited from 
certain special classes of society, such as the clergy and welfare workers, was 
thus shown to be unwarranted by an analysis of the total abstainers in an im- 
portant company that had separated this class on its books. The figures were 
as follows: 





NERV INOR so gc: dso ac.osseie's ons See Salecawisieels eS seccecce SI PErCent 
PATINOTS seis bs4sis osune anes aeaneets aera SUR Cae .-.. 19 per cent 
ACNERER sc, otic aoa ayaa NETIC Te OC TOOT ee 15 per cent 
Miscellaneous (men earning from $15 to $25 per week) .... 62 per cent 


At the Life Extension Institute, a recent analysis of 5000 people, examined 
in the course of several months at the head office in New York, showed 63 per 
cent of total abstainers, which is consistent with the testimony from insurance 


sources, 
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It is unfair to insinuate that prohibition is intended only for “the 
poor and ignorant as a class.” It is beside the point for Mr. Weston to 
argue, “It brands them as irresponsible beings who cannot make a 
decent use of liberty.” Prohibition was adopted for rich and poor alike. 

Mr. Weston declares that prohibition is ‘‘a farce because people see 
its futility, smile complacently when it is disobeyed by others, and dis- 
obey it themselves with easy consciences. They hate it and laugh at it 
at the same time.” 

In reply to this declaration, it may be said that when former 
believers in prohibition now express themselves in favor of modifi- 
sation, they do so because their memories are short and they have been 
beguiled by insidious propaganda into believing that better enforce- 
ment will be possible with such a change in effect. 

Mr. Weston is pleased that “ordinary people” feel ‘that the 
sanctity and obligation of a law can be measured by the consequences 
of violating it; and they know that the only consequence of violating 
the Volstead Act is that somebody gets a drink. Instead of somebody’s 
being injured, somebody is benefited. He gets a thing which he wants 
and which government has no moral right to deny him.” Fortunate it 
is that every one does not obey only the laws which he believes to be 
just! Otherwise, America would be a land of anarchy, of personal 
liberty in extenso. 

“Even prohibition agents feel or perceive that prohibition is both 
petty and tyrannical,” says Mr. Weston. “That is what makes it im- 
possible to find men who will enforce the law honestly. Many a man 
who could not be bribed to connive at the breach of a reasonable and 
wholesome law ean be bribed to let liquor find its way into the market.” 
Is it not the true state of affairs that wet officials are appointed to en- 
force dry laws? This is only one of the problems of enforcement to 
be solved; but all of thése problems can be, and are gradually being, 
met, notwithstanding our self-confessed ‘‘scoff-law” and his sympa- 
thizers. 

America has long been unsuccessful in enforcing its laws in general. 
We do not for that reason believe that they should be abolished. Why 
should we, therefore, consider modification of prohibition more than of 
other laws and amendments? However, prohibition, notwithstanding 
imperfect enforcement, is being enforced more than the “wets” are fair 
enough to admit. 

Dickens and Daniel Webster are quoted, in order to show that they 
regarded liquor with great favor. In their day, much was believed 
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which recent scientific discoveries and studies have proved to be false. 
To quote these men on the subject of prohibition can mean nothing 
more than a matter of interest. 

In conclusion, Mr. Weston’s entire argument seems to be based upon 
his personal grievance of being called upon to make a sacrifice which 
he “resents” so emphatically that he resorts to undignified language, 
denouncing “the long ears” and “the loud bray of the Anti-saloon 
League,” interweaving his unauthoritative opinions with high-flown 
platitudes which have no bearing upon the subject, and inciting his 
“*fellow-citizens to disobey the prohibition law” by explaining how 
“contemptuous” it really is and how disobedience to this law, instead 
of doing harm, really does good. We should be grieved to have so un- 
fair an attitude representative of “fair Harvard.” 





THROUGH MARGINAL MEADOWS WITH 
WILLIAM EVERETT ! 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON, ’00 


igen late William Everett, of Quincy, headmaster of Adams Acad- 
emy, member of Congress, scholar, orator, was a son of Edward 
Everett, inheriting his father’s gifts of memory if not of manners. It 
used to be said that the only man in Boston who could rival Edward 
Everett in charm and urbanity of deportment was William Warren, 
the comedian. It was also said that Everett, after writing out an ora- 
tion, which required an hour or more in the delivery, would place the 
manuscript on the speaker’s desk and never once look at it as he spoke; 
but a stenographic report of his address would show that he had not 
departed from it by so much as a syllable. The mere process of writing 
it down fixed it perfectly in his memory. Every one who knew Ever- 
ett’s son William, especially those boys who sat under him in the old 
Academy in Quincy, can testify that he did not inherit his father’s 
urbanity of manners. He was explosive, eccentric, excitable. But his 
memory was even more remarkable than his father’s. A friend of mine 
who had been his pupil was walking with him once in Cambridge, and 
chanced to make reference to a line in Virgil, whereupon the Doctor 


1The Editor desires to acknowledge the courtesy of The Atlantic Monthly Press 
in permitting him to reprint in the MaGazine this chapter from Mr. Eaton’s new book, 
The Actor's Heritage — reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
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quoted the line, and kept on till he had repeated the entire book in 
which it occurred. I believe it is a fact that he sometimes taught Virgil 
without using a text himself. Once, I recall, he was invited to make a 
speech in Boston, on the occasion of a public reception to the officers 
of an Italian warship in the harbor. For fifteen minutes he recited 
Tasso! “I’ve waited fifteen years for this chance,” he explained to the 
astonished guests. 

About our mother tongue, too, he had decided opinions, which he 
did not hesitate to express, some of which anticipated by many years 
those of Mr. Mencken, and some of which did not. He was not a critic 
without prejudices, to be sure: his prejudices were the most interesting 
thing about him. He would have agreed heartily with the Philadelphia 
book-dealer who recently catalogued a copy of Adams’s Struggle for 
Neutrality with the comment: “‘The only good thing about neutrality 
is its impossibility.” 

That is, he would have if the comment had not come from a Phila- 
delphian. 

A few years ago I was forced by Fate to spend a night in the city of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. It is quite possible to spend a day in Chat- 
tanooga without pain. One can climb Missionary Ridge and Lookout 
Mountain, viewing the magnificent oxbow of the river and visualizing 
what must have been a picturesque battle. But at night! The city 
seems surrounded by railroad tracks whereon freight cars are contin- 
ually shunted and shifted and bumped, making sleep impossible. On 
the night when I was there, at any rate, no amusement was offered 
except a motion-picture show, which to me is always the last resort. I 
wandered up and down the streets, miserable and forlorn, till quite un- 
expectedly I came upon a second-hand bookshop, and fairly leaped 
through the door, to the consternation of the proprietor, who had 
apparently settled down for a quiet evening of solitary meditation. 
The orange-brown backs of ten volumes of the Variorum Shakespeare 
presently caught my browsing eye, and investigation disclosed the 
fact that several of these volumes were presentation copies, either 
from old Doctor Furness himself, or from his son. Five of them, more- 
over, were presentation copies to William Everett: Antony and Cleo- 
patra, The Tempest, Richard III, Macbeth, and Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
and a hasty inspection showed his to me somewhat familiar hand- 
writing here and there in the margins. I purchased the ten volumes 
for about one half the retail price, and had them shipped home. By 
what chance they had found their way to Chattanooga, I cannot say; 
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the sleepy shopkeeper could not enlighten me. They had come to him 
in a lot of books bid on at some auction. The collector, however, takes 
his luck where he finds it. 

I was glad to have the ten volumes of the Variorum at so cheap a 
price, presentation copies or not; and as it turned out upon more care- 
ful inspection at home, I had a marginal companion in Doctor Ever- 
ett, who was never dull, frequently explosive, and at all times filled 
with a certain irritable common-sense that to a person like myself, 
who regards Shakespeare as a dramatist no more sacred than any 
other, though considerably better than some, of course, is infinitely 
refreshing. I think, perhaps, I owe it to Doctor Everett’s memory, 
little as these notes of his were intended for any eye but his own, to 
make a few of them public. If they give pain in certain quarters, at 
times, it is rather because they are corrective than unkind; and, after 
all, no comments on the Variorum can shake its ultimate position of 
importance nor lessen the debt we owe to the devotion of its compilers. 

Turning first to Antony and Cleopatra, page vii of the Preface, we 
find Doctor Furness discoursing on the puzzlement certain obscure 
words in Shakespeare have given the commentators, and saying: “‘In 
sooth, I think that they impart a certain charm; they give the imagin- 
ation play. What an imposing grandeur is imparted to Antony’s de- 
portment when we learn that ‘he soberly did mount an arme-gaunt 
steed’! What image of panoplied gauntness is there here lacking? 
And that Antony could soberly mount this hippogriff betokens a 
serenity of mind that of itself ranks him with the gods.” 

To which Doctor Everett, in the margin, retorts, “ Nonsense.” 

In Act II, scene v, Cleopatra makes her famous remark: “Let it 
alone; let’s to billiards . . .”’ thus letting loose two entire pages of com- 
ment to be gathered up by Doctor Furness, regarding anachronisms in 
Shakespeare — even setting forth that this is no anachronism at all. 
Among other things quoted is a passage from the Edinburgh Review, 
stating that Shakespeare could not have made any of his characters 
speak of tobacco without being grossly anachronistic. Doctor 
Everett’s comment on this comment is at least revealing. 

“* Shakespeare,” he writes, “being a man of gentle and refined nature, 
would not sicken his readers by introducing the gratuitous filth of tobacco.” 

Doctor Furness himself closes the long discussion of anachronisms 
with the statement: ‘‘ But the anachronisms would not be discovered 
by anybody in his audience if a dramatic author were to represent . . . 
the Jews returning in hats and shoes from their Babylonish captiv- 
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ity”; to which Doctor Everett retorts, exasperated to the point of 
double exclamation points: 

“ But hats and shoes are in the Bible!!” 

Somewhat further on, discussing a suggested change in the text, the 
editor says, “Thirlby’s change is so trifling, while the gain is so marked, 
that I think it may be adopted without heinous disloyalty to the 
Folio.” 

At which Doctor Everett bursts forth on the margin: “And why 
should that bad copy of bad versions claim our loyalty?” — a question 
the puzzled layman has wanted to ask before now. 

On page 203 (edition of 1907), the editor writes: “In a choice be- 
tween a word coined by Shakespeare and one coined by Theobald, I 
prefer the former, even were it dark as ignorance.” 

There is plenty of room on the ample margin for the penciled com- 
ment here. It is simply, “O bosh!” 

Again, on page 231, Doctor Furness returns, with some sarcasm, to 
this point of preference for Shakespeare’s word, to which Doctor 
Everett replies, with a good deal of point: “ But you insist on ringing 
the changes on the idea that F.[ his abbreviation for Folio] is Shakespeare, 
after proving it is not.” 

A later reference by the editor to “fone of Shakespeare’s own 
words” leaves even Doctor Everett with no power of expression be- 
yond a monosyllable. He merely blackens the margin with a “Bah!” 

On page 347, Hudson is quoted as remarking that “Shakespeare 
sometimes used ‘fancy’ and ‘imagination’ as equivalent terms...” 
Doctor Everett comments: “And so they were, till Coleridge — or 
rather laudanum — made them distinct.” 

Another reference by the editor to “Shakespeare’s own words” 
brings forth another “Bah!” On page 371, the comment is varied 
somewhat. Doctor Furness is upholding the reading, “‘ Your crown’s 
away,” in place of the corrected — or amended — “awry,” and 
speaks of Nichol’s “praiseworthy attempt to vindicate the Folio.” 
Doctor Everett has filled the margin with a bold, outstanding, 
* Stuff!” 

Richard ITI, published in 1908, was edited by H. H. Furness, Jr., 
and by him presented to Doctor Everett. In the first paragraph of the 
Preface, the new editor says: “Thus the present text... has at least 
the merit of omitting nothing which we have reason to believe was 
Shakespeare’s own — we, like Garrick, cannot lose one drop of that 
immortal man.” 
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And the recipient, looking a gift book in the Preface and finding 
these words, has written: “Your father has already quoted this, and 
silly enough it is.” 

On page 17, following the line, “In the deep bosom of the ocean 
buried,” is Dunlap’s description of how Cooke spoke that line. “At 
the beginning of ‘In the deep bosom” he lifted the right hand a little, 
with a gently sweeping motion, and then, turning the palm downward, 
he continued, ‘of the ocean,’ and made a short pause; then sinking his 
hand — the palm parallel with the earth — and his voice at the same 
time, finished the sentence by the word ‘buried.’” 

Doctor Everett’s comment on this is: “And what is the sense of 
parading all this stuff?” . 

(Incidentally, this particular piece of stuff helps to reconcile some 
of us to the actors of our own generation.) 

There are few other comments of any sort in this volume, till page 
599, where, in the appendix, a glowing account of Booth’s Richard in 
King Henry Sixth is quoted, commending especially his 


What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster sink in the ground? 


Doctor Everett has here gone down to the bottom of the page for suf- 
ficient blank space, and penciled this terse criticism of Edwin Booth: 
“But he called it Lann-cass-térrrr.” 

Indeed, we have always suspected as much! 

Doctor Furness published Love’s Labour’s Lost in 1904, and closed 
his introduction with the following characteristic paragraph: 


But, after all, is it of any moment whether Berowne preceded Benedick or 
Rosaline, Beatrice? All four of them fill our minds with measureless content; 
and if there be in them indications of the growth of Shakespeare’s art, then 
these indications are never heeded when we see the living persons before us on 
the stage. What care we then for aught but what our eyes see and our ears 
hear? What to us then is the date when the play was written? Shall our ears 
at that moment be vexed with twice-told tales of the source of the plot? Be 
then and there the drowsy hum of commentators uncared for and unheard. 
We yield ourselves irresistibly to the power of Shakespeare, and only know 
that we are on enchanted ground. And is not this the mood for which Shake- 
speare wrote these plays? Is it not thus that he imagined his plays would be 
received? What mattered it to him, and still less should it matter to us, 
whether or not Love’s Labour’s Lost conformed to the rules of the drama? 
What if it be no genuine drama at all? Pompous pedants, courtly braggarts, 
brilliant men in the heyday of life, and girls of France in all the sparkling 
bloom of beauty and of youth, live a fragment of their gay or sombre lives be- 
fore us; we share in their chagrin, we hear their merry laughter, and we tri- 
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umph in their joy. We would fain arrest the curtain in its slow descent, and 
with eyes and ears continue another chapter in the story of Love’s Labour, 
whether lost or won — the story without an end. 


After this, the margin is none too wide to hold Doctor Everett’s 
copious sentiments, which are thus expressed: 

“This is probably held to be the real thing —- a sort of Arcadian writ- 
ing, such as Philip Sidney would have shared with Greville had he lived 
to be eighty — to me it is wearisome and unreal twaddle.” 

On page 56, the editor speaks of something being “to me, thor- 
oughly Shakespearean,” and Doctor Everett comments, “To you, any- 
thing is thoroughly Shakespearean which to all the rest of the world is 
nonsense, if only you find it in F”’ (Folio). 

Indeed, many of the remaining comments on the margins of this 
volume are expressions of annoyance at Doctor Furness’s passion for 
retaining the text of the Folio, or else ironical gibes at the efforts of the 
commentators to explain the Pedant’s Latin. 

The most interesting marginal remarks in the Macbeth (the Revised 
edition, edited by H. H. Furness, Jr.) are those which follow nearly all 
the references to Booth’s acting directions for the play. To be sure, he 
takes the time to scribble an energetic “Bah!” after a reference to the 
magazine, Poet Lore; and numerous “Stuffs” after subtleties of inter- 
pretation by Coleridge, and others; and a “Lord save us!” after a sug- 
gestion that Shakespeare had in mind 1 Peter, ii, 2, “As newborn 
babes, desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby,” 
when he wrote “the milk of human kindness.” He also underlines a 
note telling what Irving did in his acting version, and comments: 
“What man or woman, of common-sense and reading, cares two cents 
what any modern actor thinks?” 


Act II, Scene ii. Enter Macbeth. 
Macs. Who’s there? What, Ho! 

Booth says this line is spoken by one of the drunken chamberlains. Doctor 

Everett says, “O Lord!!” 
Act III, Scene i. 
Macs. Adieu, till you return at night. 

Booth says: “Banquo and Fleance cross to left. Fleance pauses to kiss the 
hand which Macbeth extends to him.” Everett says: “ Every successive prece of 
business of Booth is more vapid than the last.” 

Act IIT, Scene i, line 115. 
Booth: “The murderers glance at each other.” Everett: “ Bah!” 
Act III, Scene iv. Enter first Murderer. 
Booth: “Enter first Murderer with the servants who bring dishes — first 
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Murderer has a few drops of blood upon bis cheek — he brings a goblet of 
wine to Macheth.” Everett: “O you humbug!!” 


Act ITI, Scene iv. Line 39. 
Booth: “Macbeth is about to drink, but the color of the wine sickens him, 


and he gives the goblet back to the Murderer, who places it on the table.” 
Everett: “ Bah!” 


A note which says that Booth omitted the ghost of Banquo inspires 
Everett to comment: “This is enough to prove it ought to appear.” 

But we have quoted sufficient passages to show rather clearly that 
Doctor Everett apparently possessed no overwhelming admiration for 
Edwin Booth, and enough to show, perhaps, that to him the devices of 
the stage to create emotion are bumptious and belittling interferences 
with the austere march of poetic tragedy. Whether behind these com- 
ments on Booth some personal feeling lay, I cannot state. It is barely 
possible, 

The margins of The Tempest are more “sedgy with citations” — or 
perhaps in the case of Doctor Everett water pepper rather than sedges 
sprang up by the stream of text — than in any of the other plays. 
Here he is particularly annoyed by the frequent references to the pro- 
ceedings of the Philadelphia Shakespeare Society, and the comments 
of one Allen, evidently a member. “Bah! Allen!! Philadelphia!!!” he 
exclaims, 

Over Furness’s attempt to make line 165, Act I, scene ii, 





Which since have steaded much, so of his gentleness, 


metrically correct, he says: “In all these cases, I conceive it to be no 
Alexandrine, nor the syllables to be excessive — the line runs all right, if 
only people know how to read.” 

When, in the notes, the “beak” and “waist” of a ship are carefully 
defined, he remarks, “Why don’t you define king, ship, deck, and 
cabin?” 

When Ariel is told to go and make herself like a nymph of the sea, 
and the Philadelphia Shakespeare Society suggests that “thus in char- 
acter she can best sing a sea nymph’s song,” and Doctor Furness says 
that this explanation of the order is “doubtful,” the reader in Quincy 
grasped his pencil and wrote: “No, not doubtful: undoubtedly absurd, or 
rather Philadelphian.” 

Again, when a note by the same Society is quoted, he says: “As if 
any mortal soul outside Philadelphia cared for any opinion entertained in 
at. The editor gets all his acumen from Harvard College.” 
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The next marginal comment is not without pathos. Furness has 
remarked: “Where in Marlowe, among lesser traits, is the promise of 
the infinite wit that can set the whole world ona roar?” And Doctor 
Everett, sitting alone and feeble in his study, has penciled: “I know 
but little of Marlowe; but cannot a man be a great poet without ‘wit to set 
the world on a roar’? Aischylus — Lucretius — Virgil — Dante — O 
for health to utter!” 

Another reference to the same Philadelphia Shakespeare Society 
brings a brisk “O hush!”” A second one evokes, “Spare us!” 

Then Doctor Furness in a note uses the expression, “I doubt if 
Antonio,” and so forth; and Everett underlines the “if” and says: “I 
thank you for forgetting your absurd ‘doubt that’ fad, for once, and writ- 
ing English.” 

Another reference to the Philadelphia Society wrings from him so 
dark a “Don’t!” that I am sure he spit on his pencil. 

We print his next comment for what it is worth, being unable to con- 
firm or contradict it. A commentator says: “Did Caliban mean that 
his new friend should eat ‘the nimble marmoset’?” To which Everett 
adds, “‘ Monkey is good eating.” 

Now comes another and a long quotation from the Philadelphia 
Shakespeareans, which drives Doctor Everett to implore his friend, 
Furness, “O spare us your Village Improvement Society!” 

On page 201, I came with surprise upon a new antipathy of the pep- 
pery Doctor’s. Furtiess speaks of “‘ Emerson’s fine phrase, to ‘turn the 
sod to violet.’” And Everett comments, “Jf fine, not Emerson. If 
Emerson, not fine.” 

Exit Emerson! 

Page 206 discloses a quaint foreboding of an attitude that was shared 
by some millions of Doctor Everett’s countrymen, not so many years 
later. After quoting some silly commentary by a Teutonic writer 
named Meissner, Doctor Furness remarks: “‘Can the grief of the judi- 
cious be here restrained from breaking forth?”’ And Everett caps this 
with, “Can a German move any of English breed to grief? Contempt 
alone is their portion.” 

Meissner is quoted again later, as saying that a smaller share of the 
inventive faculty of a novelist falls to the German nation than to the 
Romance peoples, and Everett makes his final comment: “ The inven- 
tive power of a German dealing with Shakespeare is infinite.” 

After all, to take pencil in hand and sit down to read a book with 
your antipathies as well as your sympathies alert, and ejaculate your 
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honest reactions on the margin, is to add enormously to the interest of 
that book for the next reader. It is, at any rate, if you are a William 
Everett. I once secured a copy of the poems of Frederick Goddard 
Tuckerman, presented by him to Harriet Beecher Stowe, and eagerly 
scanned the pages for any sign of her reactions to those verses, which 
in some ways curiously anticipated the modern movement in poetry. 
But all I found was a newspaper clipping pasted in the back cover — 
a genealogy of the Beecher family! 

A book I should dearly like to possess would be a copy of Mencken’s 
The American Language which Doctor Everett had read, pencil in 
hand. But no such treasure exists. I have to be satisfied with the 
Variorum Shakespeare and his opinions of Edwin Booth — my strange 
souvenir of a sleepless night amid the Chattanooga freight engines. 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 
Virgil, Eclogue rv, Il. 495 to 525 
TRANSLATED BY FRED B. LUND, ’88 


Then she — 

“Who hath destroyed poor me and thee, my Orpheus? 
Was madness e’er so great? Ah! cruel fate 

Hath called me back, and sleep my swimming eyes 
Hath closed. And now, farewell, for borne 
Through night’s vast gulf I stretch to thee in vain 
Weak hands, alas, not thine!”” Thus spoke his love, 
And quickly from his sight, as slender wreath 

Of smoke fades into air, dissolved away. 

In vain he grasps the shadows, and in vain 

Would speak his many woes, but ne’er again 

She looked upon him; while the boatman grim 

Of Orcus suffered not a second time 

That he should pass the interflowing stream. 

Now what was left for him, whose wife had twice 
Been reft away? The Manes by what tears, 

The Gods by what remonstrance, could he move, 
While her chill ghost across the Stygian flood 
Swam in old Charon’s pinnace? Seven full months 
They say that he beneath the skyey cliff 

By Strymon’s desert stream, lay weeping, while 
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Beneath the cavern’s frosty shade he spun 

Out to the end his story. By his song 

He soothed the tigers fierce, and even made 

The oaks rise up and follow him. As when 

Sad Philomel beneath the poplar’s shade, 
Mourning her fledgling brood that in the nest 
The ploughman saw and ravished cruelly, 
Laments the long night through, and from her seat 
High in the bough reiterates her song 

Of woe, and with her sad complaining fills 

The whole broad countryside, so Orpheus now. 

No love, no thought of marriage stirred his heart. 
The Hyperborean ice, and Tanais’ snow, 

The plains forever bound in frosts Riphean, 

He roved alone, and mourned Eurydice 

Reft from him, and the bootless gift of Dis. 

And so the Thracian women for contempt 

Of wedlock, mid the orgiastic rites 

And midnight revels of the God of wine, 

Tore the young singer limb from limb and strewed 
His scattered members far across the fields. 
(Zagrian Hebrus rolled the minstrel’s head 

Along mid current floating, from the neck 

Of Parian whiteness sundered. Faint and chill 
The ghost voice uttered from his tongue the word 
“‘Eurydice,” as fied his soul, ah, poor 
“Eurydice,” and all along the stream 

The echoing banks gave back “Eurydice.” 
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SUNDRIES 
By ROBERTS TAPLEY, ’19 
\ HOEVER has filed receipts, or kept a classified account book, or 


tried in other ways to routine our mundane activities will rec- 
ognize the convenience and the danger of the transcendent category; I 
mean the miscellaneous. It includes what are sometimes known as 
“‘sundries”’; and sundries, while they have no standing in logic, are 
apt to bristle over the whole difficult surface of life. They are 
the primroses on the path which leads to a conflagration of all in- 
telligible systems. Such a conflagration, we must admit, is pleasant 
to contemplate, perhaps because the most intelligible systems have 
least to do with the world as we know it. Legal procedure, for ex- 
ample, recognizes no nuances. We may be divorced for “cruel and 
abusive treatment”; tactless and inconsiderate conduct has no legal 
standing. A case is reported of a man who divorced his wife on the 
charge of cruel and abusive treatment because the lady was addicted 
to profanity, which to one of his peculiar sensibilities was worse than 
physical violence. To get rid of her he had to make her out, at least in 
the judgment of the casual reader, worse than she actually was. 
Everybody remembers the momentous decision of a railway agent — 
in Ellis Parker Butler’s story — that guinea-pigs were pigs instead of 
poultry, and the disastrous consequences when they proceeded to be- 
have more like poultry than pigs. Why not a special category for the 
prolific, as we have one for the perishable, or even a category com- 
prising “sundries” to include these and some other things besides? 
The difficulty is that “sundries” are the resource of the indolent. 
The word has gone forth throughout the Western world that a man 
should know what he is about. We have conceded to the Oriental a 
monopoly of the so-called Oriental reverie. If a man thinks, he must 
think about something in particular — not just things in general. 
‘A penny for your thoughts, my lad,” we say to any youth discovered 
in a dangerous state of abstraction; thus he is brought to realize that 
he did not have any thoughts, at least not about anything in particu- 
lar. He will not be caught again; the next time, he will have some 
thoughts, though he is likely to withhold them, for with maturity he 
will learn to pretend that they are worth more than a penny. Else as 
the years go by he will be more and more acrimoniously accused of 
“mooning around.” 
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Our dedication to definiteness leads to some curious results. I have 
known people who enjoy their reading in proportion as it furnishes 
them with “thoughts,” sententious utterances like “The quality of 
mercy is not strained.” For them “the prophetic soul of the wide 
world dreaming on things to come” is an idle fancy; they will tell you 
exactly how many ideas there are in a page of prose or verse. They 
know the exact difference between poetry and prose. Whatever eludes 
their definitions has no standing, morally or esthetically. Registrars 
often live on this plane. I know of a registrar who denied the testi- 
mony of my senses regarding the mere existence of a certain student 
in an institution of higher learning, because, forsooth, the student’s 
name did not appear in a catalogue of pink and yellow cards. Such 
people live in a two-tone, two-dimensional world, or a five-tone, five- 
dimensional world if you wish; only they always know exactly how 
many tones and dimensions there are. Critics, philosophers, and re- 
ligious leaders always suffer at their hands, for they always assume 
the last word to have been spoken, whether by Aristotle or by Mat- 
thew Arnold. Some cleverer person than I, stung to impatience by 
such idolatry, has been led to reverse Arnold’s famous dictum on 
Shelley and to observe that Matthew Arnold’s brain was the only 
luminous void where Shelley’s “ineffectual wings” were beaten in 
vain. It was very luminous, but not altogether comprehensive. 

One trembles to affirm what Arnold would himself have been the 
first to recognize, so many people stalking through the literary wilder- 
ness feel adequately armed with only Arnold’s measuring-stick. Yet 
each of us in this regimented existence keeps some corner of his mind — 
I will not say his “thoughts” — for sundries, a drawer or pigeon-hole 
somewhere marked “miscellaneous.” It is at once the safeguard and 
the peril of our lives. It is constantly threatening to expand and take 
in the whole of existence, to involve our lives in an inextricable con- 
fusion; yet we have not the heart to banish it altogether, any more 
than we would have the heart to sweep the shadows from a woodland 
path or a cathedral aisle in favor of no matter what illumination. So 
general is our devotion to illusion, so universal the dread of ultimate 
illumination. “Is he a young man of principles?” inquires a solici- 
tous mother. And what son or daughter even in the hardihood of 
youthful skepticism would find the heart to ask what “a young man of 
principles” would be like? What son or daughter would wish to con- 
ceive himself or herself as a young person of principles?. Yet what son 
or daughter would wish a parent to conceive him otherwise? “Prin- 
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ciples?” Yes. “Any specific principles?” No. They come in with 
the sundries. “Is he our sort of person?” you ask. And I do not even 
stop to wonder what sort of person that is. “Well, he goes in for re- 
ligion and that sort of thing,” I answer. “That sort of thing” — the 
tag of the sundries. 

Now I do not claim that sundries make life nobler, “truer,”’ or even 
more exhilarating. I do affirm that they make it more comfortable and 
more humorous. I have known people who lived without them; but 
they were altogether too exemplary to be companionable. And there 
are, on the other hand, people of serious attainments, like Stephen 
Leacock and Lewis Carroll, who do not always pretend to see life 
steadily and see it whole, who indeed are only the more esteemed for 
having occasionally quitted the higher altitudes. When Carroll set 
his Walrus to discussing “‘cabbages and kings,” the time had indeed 
“come,” and many a writer has since been willing to follow the Wal- 
rus’s example. Witness Amy Lowell’s now historic “Sword Blades and 
Poppy Seeds,” Mr. E. E. Cummings’s “Tulips and Chimneys,” more 
recently the subject of one of those literary fashion notes that “ Vanity 
Fair” so well knows how to compound; or, on the high plane of liter- 
ary chat and criticism, Mr. Edmund Gosse’s “Aspects and Impres- 
sions,” and a parallel but more blatant title, Alexander Woollcott’s 
“Shouts and Murmurs.” What a rich promise of miscellaneousness! 
And if one is going to be miscellaneous, as one inevitably must be in 
fiction at any rate, how much better to go at it openly like these 
people than to attempt to give an effect of pertinence to otherwise 
casual substance by a meretriciously allusive title — “If Winter 
Comes,” “Black Oxen,” “Antic Hay,” works otherwise so unequal 
that I hesitate to group them — which leads folk to wonder pertina- 
ciously, in volatile groups of would-be-thought-well-read people, to 
the probable advantage of the book trade, what possible connection 
can exist between Hutchinson and Shelley, Mrs. Atherton and Yeats, 
Aldous Huxley and Christopher Marlowe. 


There is a certain group of words which I have found especially 
suited to the needs of the dispersed faculties. I remember announcing 
to my friends once, in the exuberance of the holiday spirit, that I was 
going “downtown” to buy a gewgaw for my grandmother. It was the 
one sort of thing for which she would not conceivably have any use. 
On being asked, therefore, why a gewgaw should be visited upon her, 
I could only explain that the project seemed to me happily to accord 
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with the holiday spirit of indiscriminate giving. It would have been 
convenient to know exactly what to buy; barring that, it was only less 
convenient to know at least one class of objects which I had best avoid. 

Moreover, although it was perfectly clear to me that my grand- 
mother would have no use for a gewgaw, I had a feeling that she might 
conceivably put up with a gimcrack or even a kickshaw. For while 
she is austere in matters of dress, she might be led to take a liberal 
view of interior decorating. Gewgaws, gimcracks, and kickshaws, you 
see, all suggested themselves to me as articles of luxury (hence appro- 
priate as gifts), not prohibitive in price (hence appropriate purchases). 
Gewgaws must obviously be ruled out. She would never wear one. 
But gimcracks and kickshaws do not have to be worn, indeed hardly 
lend themselves to wearing. A woman with a kickshaw in her hair 
would be not only not a lady; she would hardly appear a rational 
being at all. 

I remember the dramatic recital, by an imaginative playmate of 
mine at an impressionable age, of a dream she had had, in which she 
had seen women going along the street “with pillows on their heads, 
mind you!” It is only by a violent effort nowadays that I contrive to 
find the conception even bizarre; women of fashion have worn so many 
strange things on their heads, and immigrants, still in the genial 
spirit of the “Arabian Nights,” may anywhere be seen sustaining far 
more curious objects with far more dexterous ease. “Pillows?” Yes, 
by all means. But kickshaws — well, hardly. 

Kickshaws and gimcracks, on the contrary, must lie around in a 
sort of aimless grandeur, the gimcracks preferably on console tables 
or rare ancestral “what-nots”; the kickshaws — anywhere that the 
petulant gesture of pampered hand or foot may, so to speak, “land” 
them. Gimcracks keep the eye level; kickshaws tend to get on the 
floor, “underfoot,” as we say. Gimcracks are petted and cosseted, 
treasured in inlaid cabinets behind warped window glass, hung jauntily 
on mirror frames, or laid in lavender-scented, reverential drawers. 
But kickshaws lead a pillar-to-post existence. They have their day 
and cease to be. They are “broken lights” of nothing in particular, 
and their destination is the dustbin. ‘‘ Wee, sleekit, cowerin’, timor- 
ous [kickshaw]!’’ How unfair it all seems! 

But it is not that I love kickshaws more; rather that I love gim- 
cracks less. They take up one’s time so and are really no more deserv- 
ing. They entail so much responsibility, so vastly complicate the 
“Jong rubber of connubial life,” so dismally enhance the sort of do- 
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mestic solitaire we know as widowhood. If the Queen Victoria of 
Strachey’s evocation could have treated her gimcracks and kickshaws 
impartially, would not those last years at Windsor Palace have been 
less portentous, have involved less cataloguing, photographing, sys- 
tematic brooding, and general fetishism? Would not a clean sweep 
into the kickshavian dustbin, an Elizabethan gesture of renewal, have 
cleared the air of much stuffiness and futility? Therefore, and in ex- 
tremis, were it not better to endow an aged relative with an ephemeral 
kickshaw rather than one of those perdurable objects which genera- 
tions yet unborn must be brought reluctantly to cherish as “an old 
gimcrack of your grandmother’s.” 


Aye, tear that tattered [gimcrack] down! 
Long has it waved on high. 


Yet what, after all, is a gimcrack, and what, a kickshaw. You 
know and you don’t know. That is the danger of it. You might give 
your grandmother a kickshaw and she might take it for a gimcrack. 
There would be no recourse. For she has her idea of a kickshaw and 
you have yours. The concept would remain unaltered; the miscon- 
ception, unalterable. Perhaps this difficulty may be avoided by pur- 
chasing an unmistakable kickshaw. At any rate, one has arrived at a 
practical decision without anything like close reflection or arduous 
analysis — indeed, without any mental effort at all; and a Christmas 
present should have spontaneity whatever else it lacks. 


Words like these, I have often felt, might save us the trouble of fac- 
ing certain difficulties which are more apparent than real. If the 
Poetry Society of Philadelphia, or whatever society it was, cannot de- 
cide whether Miss Lowell’s product is poetry or not, they might get 
around the difficulty, Miss Lowell volens, by announcing on their pro- 
grams her reading of “a thingumbob.” So also Matthew Arnold 
might have prevented a deal of fruitless discussion had he confined 
himself to saying, “If you like this sort of thingumbob, this, doubt- 
less, is the sort of thingumbob you will like.” If a spade is indubitably 
a spade, by all means let it be so called. But if it is a mere ambiguous 
something, like Painted Jaguar’s hedgehog and tortoise which curled 
and swam with equal facility, we must either, like Painted Jaguar’s 
“Mummy,” give it a new name, or leave it alone, or set it down among 
the sundries and allow it to mess up our existence as sundries inevi- 
tably will. 
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I know of a young lady who broke off an engagement because she 
discovered that her chocolates, flowers, theatre tickets, and other pre- 
nuptial perquisites, were carried in the gentleman’s classified account 
book as “Juxuries.”” Whether matrimony is a luxury or a necessity is 
one of the important questions that our empiric civilization has not 
ventured to face. Most of us would hesitate, even in view of some sig- 
nificant facts, to call it a recreation. But why define? Why not call it 
the “supreme moment” as the good old sentimental novelists make it 
out to be, and not worry our heads to determine whether it is su- 
premely serious or supremely absurd? 

Still, if one keeps a classified account book —? Well, if one keeps 
a classified account book, I would suggest that one scratch out at the 
head of a column some obsolete, or at least outlawed, category like 
“whiskey, wine, and beer,” and substitute in a neat hand, “thingum- 
bobs for Evangeline.” 


HE FRESHMAN CURRICULUM 
By ROBERT WITHINGTON, ’06 


7. dissatisfaction on the part of “diligent, well-disposed, and 
- well-prepared students” with the curriculum prescribed for the 
Freshman year has inspired several contributions from alumne, 
Faculty, and undergraduates to the Smith Alumne Quarterly. The 
latest paper, by Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes, entitled ‘‘A New Angle on 
the Freshman Curriculum” (in the issue for November, 1923), con- 
tains suggestions that merit careful consideration. Let us observe that 
Mrs. Howes is a psychologist, has for many years been a keen student 
and teacher of education in most of its varied phases, and has con- 
tributed widely to both scientific and literary periodicals. 

After a short survey of the preceding contributions on the subject, 
Mrs. Howes writes: 


In their conclusion as to the real, or valid, reason for discontent the two 
deans, Miss Kitchel (in February), and the third 1923 writer, seem to concur. 
As stated by Miss Comstock, “‘It is, then, the lack of uniformly good teaching 
which is, in my judgment, the chief reason for discontent with the work of 
Freshman year.” But Miss Benedict adds, what is to me the most illuminat- 
ing statement in the whole discussion, a bit of undesigned testimony, “Most 
Freshmen are not entirely unhappy in their work, and... the genuine dis- 
satisfaction which does exist is due rather to studies forbidden than to studies 
required.” 
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“Due to studies forbidden”! What are these studies forbidden to Fresh- 
men? At Smith they are the departments of Psychology, Philosophy, Econom- 
ics and Sociology, Education, Government, and Biblical Literature. The re- 
quired studies are English, Greek or Latin, a modern language, Mathematics 
or a science, Hygiene and Physical Education, History. Although the re- 
quired combinations for the other three colleges [Vassar, Mount Holyoke, and 
Wellesley] differ in emphasis, the material is exactly the same: English, 
Language (classic and modern), English Literature, History, Mathematics, 
Science, Hygiene. 

These two groups, of studies required and studies forbidden, seem to me 
very significant in their contrast. Two striking facts emerge. First, the 
studies of the Freshman year are identical with the studies of the high school. 
There is absolutely nothing new. This is approved by one “1923” correspond- 
ent: “As long as the social side of life is so very different from anything here- 
tofore experienced, it is desirable to make the transition on the academic side 
less sharply defined.” The college authorities accept this view; at least several 
have so expressed themselves privately. 

Secondly, there is no study in the Freshman year which speaks to the stud- 
ent as a human being with a future of action and responsibility in a world of 
spiritual conflicts. There is no study which opens for her the workings of her 
own mind, or engages her on problems of conduct or judgment, of the meaning 
and values of life, of human society, of the nature of the universe. There is no 
study, in other words, which has any vital meaning for her, or puts before her any 
of those questions to which the world will demand of her some day the answer. 

Is this necessary or desirable? Is the continuation-high school program of 
fact-studies the right food for the beginning college student? I believe, on 
the contrary, that what the first-year student is to-day suffering from, without 
knowing it, ... is idea-starvation. She has come to college believing that the 
treasures of human thought (thought, not knowledge) are to be opened to her; 
she knows there are such, though not how or where to reach them — and she 
finds the door barred, everywhere. She is no longer a child; she has served her 
initiate of gruelling preparation; what she needs now is the inspiration of the 
great formative and integrating principles of life as she is to live it. Yet this 
inspiration is delayed so long, that when the door at last is open, she is busy 
elsewhere. I do not think there is any waste more wanton than this of the 
young student’s eager, seeking, plastic intelligence, during the first year — 
or years — of college. 

This is of course not to deny the other inspiration of the great disciplines of 
science, language, history; only to say that the educational vitamine of what 
might be called the “‘ value-studies,” the studies constitutive of human ex- 
perience, is a profound need, at just this juncture of the great transition from 
intellectual childhood to womanhood. 


Let us stop here a moment. I need not point out that, in this dis- 
cussion of the curriculum, what holds for Smith and Vassar holds 
equally well for Harvard and Yale: 

“Let’s be all toughness, 
Without distinction betwixt sex and sex.” 
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Is there not dissatisfaction with the curriculum in masculine colleges, 
and does it not rise from the same causes? 

We note, first, a division between “fact-studies” and “value- 
studies,” and that English literature is grouped with the former. We 
note, also, that the studies accepted by many colleges as being most 
suitable for Freshmen are “identical with the studies of the high 
school.”” By this, Mrs. Howes undoubtedly means continuation of 
studies begun in high school — for mere repetition would not be ac- 
cepted. But is the English taught in college “identical” with the Eng- 
lish taught in high school? If it is, must it be? Even if some of the same 
works are read, cannot the method of approach be different? It is 
unnecessary to point out that we find something new every time we ap- 
proach a masterpiece of literature, even in later life; I can hardly sup- 
pose that Mrs. Howes would consider that once a masterpiece had 
been read — or even “studied” — by high-school or college student, it 
should be closed and put away for ever. 

What are “value-studies”? They seem to be those which “speak to 
a student as a human being, with a future of action and responsibility 
in a world of spiritual conflicts.” Does not literature do this, more than 
any other subject? What does literature depict but a “world of spirit- 
ual conflicts”? Are not the great characters of literature shown us at 
a time of “‘spiritual conflict”? Must a student “take” psychology in 
order to understand the workings of his own mind? Can he not study 
problems of conduct and judgment without enrolling in a course of 
ethics? Must he become a member of some metaphysics course before 
he can comprehend “the meaning and values of life, of human society, 
of the nature of the universe’? And, when he does study philosophy, 
what philosopher can answer his questions? Does not the required 
science of Freshman year do more to give him a glimpse of “‘the nature 
of the universe” than any amount of philosophical discussion? At the 
end of her paper, Mrs. Howes convicts herself out of her own mouth: 


‘What all this means,” said a fellow-graduate to me, “‘is that you want 
everything taught from the point of view of philosophy!” — Perhaps. What 
is certain is that every great teacher is always teaching philosophy without 
knowing it, as Monsieur Jourdain was talking prose. 


Only a great many teachers do know they have the “philosophical ap- 
proach,” though they may not call attention to it. Where Mrs. Howes 
is, it seems to me, wrong, is in her assumption that it is the subject 
which matters, whereas it is really the method. Of course, the Fresh- 
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man derives little benefit from a continuation of the high-school 
method. Of course no study has “any vital meaning” for the individ- 
ual student, if he is not taught to think about it: (and this includes 
even philosophy!) One suspects that Miss Comstock was right in say- 
ing that the chief reason for the Freshman’s discontent is “the lack 
of uniformly good teaching.” 

If a student in an English literature course suffers from “‘idea- 
starvation,” it is surely not the fault of the masterpieces! If the 
“treasures of human thought (thought, not knowledge) ” are not opened 
to him, it is not because they cannot be found in the subject-matter of 
the course! If a student cannot find these treasures, knowing they 
exist, his training has left much to be desired; one might be tempted to 
suppose that the “gruelling preparation” consisted chiefly of gruel. 
What can better show “the great formative and integrating principles 
of life” than literature? Wherein are better seen those causes and 
.effects “constitutive of human experience”? Have metaphysics, 
ethics, and psychology alone the key to the mysteries of human life? 
If so, why don’t they unlock the door? 

Science, language, history, have (according to Mrs. Howes) “a 
great discipline.” It is interesting to note that she does not include 
literature in the group; perhaps she considers it a subdivision of 
“language”? — the corpus vile whereon linguistic students experiment. 
If many a French — nay, many an English — masterpiece is ruined 
for us because we had to pick it to pieces in school, and translate it, is 
not the real purpose of the study of language to enable us to under- 
stand and appreciate the masterpiece? Possibly one of the reasons why 
the classics are less liked, and the study of them less fruitful, than the 
study of modern languages (as some may feel they are), is because 
the students are rarely encouraged to read for themselves, outside the 
classroom, for the mere pleasure of reading. 

Literature may be a “fact-study”’ in high school, and perhaps that 
is why students are prejudiced against it; it should certainly — if well 
taught — be what Mrs. Howes calls a “value-study” in college. If 
the Freshman finds no “inspiration” in it, there is something wrong, 
either with the teacher or with the Freshman; and if the trouble is with 
the Freshman, will philosophy cure it? 

Mrs. Howes continues: 





‘But Freshmen are mentally so immature,” it is said. Well —I deny it. 
They are seventeen or eighteen years old; old enough to earn their own livings 
out of college, old enough to marry — old enough, surely, to begin to think 
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about the issues of life. Learning to construct a better paragraph or construe 
a more difficult passage or to make an astronomical observation will not make 
them more mature. 


Won’t it? I question this statement. What is maturity? What 
is growth? Again, cannot one grow without philosophy or psychol- 
ogy? But to proceed. 

On the contrary, I believe that all the study of language and literature and 
history — yes, and of science too — remains and will remain more or less dull 
and sterile just so long as the value-types of human thought are still undis- 
closed. I have a clear recollection of having been completely unresponsive to 
Dante and Schiller and Wordsworth and Carlyle and of going back to them 
with ardor after Plato and Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, Rousseau, Kant, 
and Mill had opened to me the living thought out of which they sprung. 
There is no subject in the college curriculum which does not require to be il- 
luminated and enriched by the studies which are fundamental to experience. 


Here let us stop again. It is evident that- we must emphasize the 
distinction which we have, perhaps, kept in the background: namely, 
that Mrs. Howes does not consider the works of Plato, Rousseau, and 
Mill as “literature”; and for the purposes of our argument, we shall 
not, either. Undoubtedly Dante and Wordsworth and Carlyle have to 
be grown up to, and it may be presumed that Mrs. Howes was older 
when she went back to them with ardor; let us hope she would have 
gone back to Shakspere with ardor, had she been “completely unre- 
sponsive” to him in less mature years, as even her college life had 
broadened her, opening her eyes to the beauties that are there for all 
who have eyes to see. No one will deny that the study of the philoso- 
phers will help the student to understand life, and the development of 
thought is aided by the study of philosophy; but has Mrs. Howes 
made her point that it is the only method — or even the best — and 
that it is particularly desirable for Freshmen? The argument ad 
hominem is always dangerous, and not always fair; I cannot say that I 
began it. 

If one learns to “construct a better paragraph,” one has learned to 
think more clearly; if one learns to “construe a more difficult pas- 
sage,” he has benefited by the “great discipline of language”; if a 
student can “make an astronomical observation,” he has not only 
gained in accuracy, but has got a new conception of “the nature of the 
universe.” 

Mrs. Howes, from her experience as a teacher, has found out that 
young women seventeen years old and upward are not too immature 
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for “‘value-studies” because she has experimented with them. In her 
next paragraph, she makes it clear that “value-studies” means prac- 
tically philosophy, pure and simple; and I think no one will deny that 
students in secondary schools can understand Plato, James, and 
Royce, when the ideas of these philosophers have been “interpreted 
for them,” or that they will gain much from such a study. Mrs. Howes 
continues: 


“But bringing these studies into Freshman year would upset the whole 
Curriculum!” — I do not see why. The subject-groups in the present Smith 
curriculum seem perfectly reasonable. Every student should have before 
graduation a suitable proportion of language, science, and history. Only the 
order of approach need be changed. Give a girl a chance to find out, early 
enough to make it fruitful, what studies in the fundamental problems of mind, 
conduct, and ‘‘The Great Society” really mean. The currently recommended 
“Freshman Survey Courses” will not do it at all. Nothing could be devised 
more calculated than these to take the edge off individual interest in any sub- 
ject; looking at the end of the story first always spoils everything But a 
vigorous plunge into active grappling with a fire-new idea, and new type of 
thought, such as youth would get from Berkeley’s “Principles” or Fichte’s 
“Destiny of Mankind,” — such as I myself once got from the surreptitious 
sophomore reading of a cheap paper edition of “Progress and Poverty” — 
would be the right introduction into a new intellectual world. 

Only one new thing is needed: that psychologists and philosophers in gen- 
eral, social and otherwise, should develop a vocabulary and style of com- 
mentary and explanation somewhere nearly as simple and straightforward as 
that of these masterpieces! 

The foregoing has missed its intention if it does not make clear that the 
whole question of election versus compulsion falls outside the scope of this 
argument. Personally I believe that the introductory Psychology, Philosophy, 
and Politics (speaking in the most general terms) should be required, because 
they are the only studies of which the student has no experience, and no ink- 
ling, and can therefore have no judgment. What does it matter? — so long as 
that first golden moment of intellectual eagerness is grasped for initiation into 
the studies of “practical reason.” 





Could one be sure that a greater proportion of the students would 
be stimulated by philosophy or psychology than are now inspired by 
required English — either composition or literature — one might be 
more inclined to advocate the substitution of these in the Freshman 
curriculum for the present requirements; but human nature seems to 
revolt at the compulsory, and one fears that the present dissatisfac- f 
tion would not evaporate. As I have said, it does not matter what | 
is studied, so much as how it is studied; and if worst came to worst, 
we might admit Carlyle into “literature” — or even James and Royce. 
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Why Mrs. Howes should be so bitter against the “currently re- 
commended ‘Freshman Survey Course,’”’ it is hard to understand. If 
such a course is given as it should be given, it ought not to “take the 
edge off individual interest,” but rather inspire the student by showing 
him a glimpse of his heritage. It is surely not “looking at the end of 
the story first” to begin with “Beowulf”! 

The student has—as has every individual —the right which 
Oliver Wendell Holmes voiced, of questioning everything. Indeed, 
this habit of mind should be more highly developed in the student 
than in others; and there is no excuse for “surreptitious Sophomore 
reading” of “Progress and Poverty” or anything else. It is a fallacy 
to think that one can study (or read) only under guidance; that it is a 
waste of time to do any mental work for which academic credit is not 
given. If the American system of education is responsible for this at- 
titude of mind, it has a great sin to answer for; and one may point to 
another crime of our tendency to organize everything, If Miss Church- 
yard is right in calling “the sacred roll-call” the “cornerstone, key- 
stone, foundation, and framework of our American educative pro- 
cess” (“Post-War Oxford,” in the Smith Alumne Quarterly for 
November, 1923), it may account for Mrs. Howes’s insistence on pre- 
scribed courses in philosophy and psychology. (We may note that 
psychology and logic are required at Smith College, but later in the 
student’s career.) This “sacred roll-call” is “both unknown and 
unneeded under the English university system,” Miss Churchyard 
points out; and she further mentions a fundamental difference between 
the English and American systems: for the English, by contrast with 
the American, “actually has the temerity to assume that a certain 
amount of leisure is necessary to the production of thought, even of 
undergraduate thought.”” We are too much inclined to “speed and 
efficiency” — and, ‘as Mr. Yeomans puts it, in the Allantic, ‘Speed 
and efficiency are both sterilizers, and nothing grows out of speed and 
efficiency that the spirit of man can live on at all.’” 

If one gives a student a chance to find out (by making him take a 
prescribed course, one forces him to find out) what studies in the funda- 
mental problems of mind, conduct, and “The Great Society” really 
mean, Mrs. Howes would have it done “early enough to make it fruit- 
ful.”” Cannot literature prepare for philosophy quite as well as phi- 
losophy for literature? and is not literature — rightly taught — more 
easily understood by the Freshman? If the first-year student does not 
get what he thinks he ought to from his work, the explanation 
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would seem to be that given by Dean Comstock — now President of 
Radcliffe College — that the fault is in “the lack of uniformly good 
teaching.” 


EDWARD BANGS DREW 
By E, EMERTON, ’71 


7} DWARD BANGS DREW was born at Orleans, Massachusetts, 

—4 August 24, 1843, and died at Cotuit, Massachusetts, August 16, 
1924, within eight days of his eighty-first birthday. His long and varied 
life thus began and ended on “‘the Cape,” for which he always retained 
a deep affection. The removal of the family to Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
made it possible for him to attend the old Boston Latin School at that 
time directed by “‘ Master Gardner.”’ It was here, under the strenuous 
discipline of that famous pedagogue of the old school, that he acquired 
those habits of persistent diligence and application to the task in hand 
which marked his whole course in life. There, too, in spite of the crude 
method, which he came in later life to estimate at its true value, he 
gained a real love for the classic literature that never failed him. He 
always regarded this literature as the surest foundation for a liberal 
education and regretted the cheap and easy substitutes, the results of 
which seemed to him to justify the apprehensions of the friends of sound 
scholarship. In his years of retirement at Cambridge he several times 
entered as a regular student of the summer classes in Latin, and only a 
few days before his death was reading from his favorite Horace. In his 
delightful letters he seldom failed to bring in quotations from Latin 
authors, often with some whimsical turn to fit his very modern in- 
stance. 

Entering Harvard College with the class of 1863 he became a success- 
ful candidate for scholarship honors. He used to say that he worked 
for marks because he needed the money and not because he regarded 
this as the ideal standard for the thoughtful student. Yet here again 
he realized the disciplinary value of steady application even to un- 
congenial tasks and profited thereby ever after. Upon graduation he 
accepted a position as sub-master in the Brookline High School, expect- 
ing to study law while teaching and eventually to enter the Harvard 
Law School. That his work as a teacher was successful was happily 
demonstrated by the testimony of his pupils at his retirement and by 
their grateful loyalty throughout his life. 
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No one could have been more surprised than he when, in the spring 
of 1865, he was suddenly invited to present himself as a candidate for 
appointment to the Imperial Chinese Customs Service. The Inspector- 
General Robert (afterward Sir Robert) Hart desired to increase the 
proportion of Americans on his staff by appointing a number of young 
men with a view to permanent occupation. The career would certainly 
be an interesting but arduous one, involving first a working command 
of the Chinese language and leading ultimately to a position of con- 
siderable importance in the relations of China with the great com- 
mercial powers. The application was made to our Government and 
wisely referred by Secretary Seward to the presidents of several of our 
leading colleges. President Hill, of Harvard, upon the record of Drew’s 
ability and character, procured his nomination. He at once accepted 
and entered upon his duties in China October 2, 1865. 

The record of his career during the next forty-three years, as 
epitomized in the official ““Memorandum of Service,” tells its own 
story of faithful performance of every duty, leading by successive 
stages to ever new and larger responsibilities. The Chinese Govern- 
ment, frankly recognizing the impossibility of maintaining a unified 
administration of its maritime customs by native officials, had handed 
the whole vast business over to an international board of foreigners 
with practically entire freedom of operation. The primary purpose 
was, of course, to collect the customs duties at the Treaty Ports and 
hand over the proceeds to be applied to the necessary expenses of 
government; but under the broad-minded and far-seeing direction of 
Sir Robert Hart, this primary function was greatly expanded. In 
course of time it came to cover pretty nearly the whole field of com- 
mercial relations both foreign and domestic, including, for example, 
such an obvious necessity as the erection and maintenance of light- 
houses, hitherto unknown on the Chinese coast. 

To make the service attractive to young men of high quality salaries 
were fixed at a comfortable scale, rising by successive stages until a 
position of dignity and permanence could be maintained. At intervals 
of seven years a two years’ leave on half-pay and very substantial 
allowances in view of pensions placed the ambitious young official in 
line for honorable retirement at a reasonable age. How thoroughly 
young Drew entered into the spirit of this well-devised system is shown 
by the simple record of his progress. Beginning as “‘fourth-class clerk” 
studying Chinese, he rose in three years through the higher grades of 
clerkship to the rank of commissioner, the highest title in the service 
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under the Inspector-General. In accordance with general practice he 
was transferred from one to another of the chief ports always with in- 
creased responsibilities and wider recognition. In 1882 he was made 
Statistical Secretary on the staff of the Inspector-General with resi- 
dence at Shanghai, and served in this capacity for five years. In this 
office his work was mainly the compilation and publishing of the re- 
ports sent in by the commissioners of the several provinces, which 
formed the basis for all information in regard to trade and industry 
throughout the Empire. In 1889, after his return from leave in 
America, he was appointed Chief Secretary and thereby became the 
chief executive officer of the customs under the Inspector-General. 

The high estimation in which Drew was held by his official superiors 
was shown by the many special commissions with which he was en- 
trusted. One of the most interesting of these occurred in 1871, only 
three years after his appointment as commissioner. The United States 
Government, roused by an outrage upon American seamen in Corea, 
sent an expedition of inquiry and negotiation to that country and 
requested Sir Robert to lend them the services of a competent 
American interpreter. For this rather delicate duty Drew was selected 
and thus became for the time an official of our Government with the 
title of Acting Secretary of Legation. His account of this not over 
creditable display of force against a nominally friendly people entirely 
unfamiliar with the ordinary rules of conduct between nations is a val- 
uable contribution to the rather sordid history of the opening of the Far 
East to diplomatic and commercial relations with the all-powerful West. 

Two years later Drew was selected as chairman of a special com- 
mission of the Chinese Government to prepare and superintend the 
display of Chinese products at the Vienna Exposition of 1873. This 
involved personal attendance in Vienna and necessitated the sacrifice 
of a portion of his first extended leave of absence. The experience 
gained at Vienna led to his selection as commissioner, either alone or 
with others, to prepare the Chinese exhibits at Philadelphia in 1876, 
New Orleans in 1884, Berlin Fisheries in 1885, and Paris in 1900. 

In 1896, during his fourth leave of absence, he was appointed by 
imperial decree Secretary of the Chinese Embassy to accompany 
Special Ambassador Li Hung Chang on his visit to the United States 
and Canada. Through this experience he was able to show the com- 
pletely fraudulent character of the pretended “Diary of Li Hung 
Chang” concocted by one William Francis Mannix and published by a 
reputable American house. 
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In recognition of these eminent services to the Empire, he received 
from the Chinese Government a series of decorations to which he al- 
ways referred with humorous modesty, but which in China carried with 
them a dignity and importance quite beyond our comprehension. 

The most thrilling episode in Drew’s long service to China was the 
“Boxer” uprising in 1900. At that time he was Commissioner of 
Customs at Tientsin and as such the most important local represen- 
tative of the Imperial Government. Unofficially he was also the nat- 
ural protector among civilians of the interests of American residents. 
Dispatching his children for safety to Shanghai, he, with his devoted 
wife, remained at his post during the terrible days of the siege until the 
combined European and American relief forces arrived. His “com- 
pound” became the refuge alike for native and foreign victims of the 
bandit army, and his steadfastness and courage contributed not a little 
to the maintenance of order in the beleaguered city. 

One of his most important services was the organization of a postal 
system with native officials in the province of Fukien, “‘a constructive 
undertaking quite unheard of before and of permanent public benefit.” 
The last four years of his active service, 1902-06, were passed at 
Foochow in South China largely in developing the newly organized 
Native Customs, with jurisdiction over the coastwise junk traffic. In 
1906 he entered upon his last “long leave,” and at the end of this 
period, in 1908, he tendered his resignation. 

It was always a matter of regret to his friends that he could not be 
persuaded to put into permanent form the story of his long experience 
in Chinese affairs. To such suggestions he always replied that there 
were books enough about China already. His literary production was 
confined to occasional lectures upon special topics of immediate 
interest. In the winter of 1882 he gave in Boston a course of Lowell 
Lectures on the general subject of “China.” 

This brief account sufficiently indicates the wide range-of activities 
into which the circumstances of his life-work carried this simple- 
hearted, straight-thinking, clean-minded son of Cape Cod. If his early 
inclinations had been followed, he might have been a useful school- 
master or a modestly successful lawyer, in the conventional round of 
New England life. Instead of this he was called into relations with 
world affairs, with a great variety of persons of many nations and with 
widely differing interests. His work involved continually new problems 
leading to the study of new subjects and the application of his results 
to practical solutions. 
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He learned to have an active sympathy with all sorts and conditions 
of men and to understand where he could not agree. He never lost 
interest in the greater movements of the world about him. “Leisure” 
meant to him only the opportunity to widen his knowledge of men and 
things. He liked and believed in the Chinese people. He knew their 
strength and their weakness and feared for them the more aggressive 
energy of their nearer and more remote rivals in the race for national 
supremacy. In all measures for their advancement he took an eager 
interest, and after his retirement he gave his time freely to the pro- 
motion of practical plans for their benefit. When, as one of the fruits 
of our generous policy in the matter of the “Boxer” indemnity, 
selected Chinese youths were sent here for their education, he gladly 
accepted the charge of supervising their studies and managing the 
funds sent for their support. Upon the foundation of the Harvard 
Medical School in China, he was made a member of its Corporation, 
and Chairman of its Executive Committee. 

Yet, in spite of all these manifold contacts with the great world, 
Drew was as far as possible from the accepted type of the cosmopolitan. 
He remained, as he began, a loyal American gentleman. Accustomed, 
as he had necessarily become, to the superficial luxury of Oriental life 
with its swarm of personal attendants, he recognized the essentially 
debasing influence of a society which made such distinctions possible 
and came back home to the wholesome duties of a New England 
householder with contentment and satisfaction. In one of the last 
letters he ever wrote he playfully expressed his regret that the dear 
guardians of his welfare would no longer permit him to manage his 
own furnace and “deniveate” his own sidewalk. 

Upon his return in 1906 he chose Cambridge as his residence in order 
to be near the friends and the scenes of his youth. After some experi- 
ences with hired houses, he bought the comfortable house at 48 Garden 
Street and made it the center of a genial hospitality. He became a wel- 
come member of the East Asiatic Club and served several years as its 
President. He took an active part in the Thursday Club and the 
Examiner Club of Boston, the Tuesday Club of Newton, and the 
Query Club and various dining clubs in Cambridge. 

A home of his own, a pew in the church of his allegiance, books to 
read, long walks and talks with congenial friends: these were to him 
the symbols of the happy life, his compensation for long years of exile 
and the unremitting devotion to an arduous career of duty. Yet, when 
the rigors of the New England climate made removal to more favorable 
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conditions desirable, he gave up this well-earned haven and carried, 
first to California and then to Italy, the same capacity for happiness 
and congenial occupation which made him contented wherever he 
might be. 

He came home early last summer and took a house at Cotuit in full 
expectation of returning permanently to Cambridge in the autumn. 
It was a peculiar satisfaction that five of his six children were able to 
be with him during the summer and to join in the preparations for his 
birthday and golden wedding on the 24th of August. He died in the 
night of the 16th quite suddenly, after a day of exceptional well- 
being. 


ROBERT PATTERSON PERKINS 
By S. S. DRURY, ’01 


FTER Robert Perkins graduated from Harvard in 1884, he 
J worked for a short time with the Lorillard Tobacco Company. 
One summer day, while carrying a pack of samples on his back, down 
on Cape Cod, tramping as he went, it is said that a classmate driving a 
tandem overtook him. We can picture the erstwhile Deputy Marshal 
of the Porcellian Club tossing his pack into the dog cart and climbing 
up beside the driver. There is something typical of Perkins’s whole 
career in this incident. Independently walking, and driving in the dog 
cart were equally natural. He carried his pack always, yet always 
with a certain defiant jauntiness. Whether walking along the dusty 
road or sharing life’s luxuries, he kept the same pulse. 

We may note another incident which bounded his life at this end. 
Two years ago, a group of friends, on his sixtieth birthday, at a dinner 
given in his honor in New York, presented him with a silver cup. On 
that occasion, Francis R. Appleton (Harvard ’75) said: 


There is already one inscription on the cup, put there some two hundred 
years ago when George the First was king, — “ Aime ton frére” — a motto 
which we think peculiarly appropriate to you and a precept of your conduct. 
It is pleasant to consider that this motto or injunction, — “Aime ton frére” 
— “Love thy neighbor as thyself’? — was placed on the cup so long ago by 
some gallant Christian gentleman as loving and loved as you, and that now, 
after two centuries, the cup comes into the possession of one who is his kindred 


in spirit. 
I have, I presume, been selected to present the cup partly in deference to 
my advanced years and chiefly on account of my long and intimate associa- 
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tion with Bob Perkins and his family; with his father and mother and 
brothers and sjsters. He was also a roommate for four years of one of my 
brothers at Harvard College; so you see I have had every reason to observe 
and be proud of him. 

Robert Patterson Perkins, A.M., at sixty.... What a pleasing and en- 
gaging portrait I might draw of him, but why a portrait when the original is 
here. He never has acted like sixty and he never will! No greater reward 
hath a man than this that a man can gain and hold the love and confidence of 
his friends. He has all this, together with the zest of life, the heart of youth 
and the gift of friendship. 


It was this gift of friendship, more precious than the salient qualities 
of his increasingly powerful career, that marked Robert Perkins. 
His was an immensely attracting personality. Men like Theodore 
Roosevelt, Bishop Brent, James Byrne, Edward Brandegee, William 
Bryant, Robert Bacon and fifty more, all of marked and varied per- 
sonality, found him to be a tower of strength. It is worth while for us 
who loved him, in reviewing his life, to learn the secret of his power. 
One must say, however, at the start, that Perkins was so immensely 
direct, so impatient with egotistical introspection, that he would be 
the last to countenance any analysis of his character. We can see his 
amused, tolerant smile at the very thought. 


He was born, December 3, 1861, in New York. At the time of his 
death, April 28, 1924, he was therefore in his sixty-third year. On 
both sides he was of New Englard stock. His father, Charles Law- 
rence Perkins, had come to New York from Danvers, Massachusetts, 
and his mother, Elizabeth West Nevins of Philadelphia, traced her 
ancestry on the paternal side to Connecticut. Robert was one of six 
children. With his two brothers he prepared for college at St. Paul’s 
School. There and at Harvard he was a marked leader, showing 
special prowess in rowing. He rowed with his Freshman crew, and 
for three years was on the Varsity crew, of which in his senior year he 
was captain. Of him George Mumford in his “Twenty Harvard 
Crews” says: 

In every decade one or two oarsmen have stood out pre-eminent among his 
assistants, and Perkins was one of these. In power, rowing form, waterman- 
ship, and effectiveness, he was immensely superior to every other man this 
year on the crew. 


Throughout his life Perkins was devoted to Harvard, and loyal to 
its best interests, dreaming big dreams of its future usefulness. From 
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1919 to 1922 he was president of the Harvard Club in New York, and 
in 1921 in recognition of his Red Cross werk in Italy, he received the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts from his Alma Mater. 

After short terms with the Lorillard Company and the Delaware 
Lackawanna Railroad, Perkins was employed from 1886 to 1892 
in the wool business of Thatcher & Company. He thus mastered the 
intricate subject of wools, which increased his capability as secretary 
of E. S. Higgins Company, a carpet manufacturing corporation which 
he joined in 1892. Nine years later he effected the consolidation of 
the Higgins Company with the Hartford Carpet Corporation of 
Thompsonville. Under his management and presidency the business 
of the Hartford Carpet Corporation greatly increased, and in 1914 this 
company was consolidated with the successors of the Bigelow Carpet 
Corporation under the name of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany. To the time of his death he was president of this great corpora- 
tion. 

For years Perkins gave complete attention to the upbuilding of the 
business. He was not so much a manufacturer as a leader of his men; 
the personal, loyal coéperation of his subordinates meaning every- 
thing. When the headship of the Red Cross in Italy was offered to him, 
“R. P.,” as he was generally called in his business house, summoned 
his co-workers into his office and said: “I’ve spent my life in building 
up an organization; now let’s see if I have got one.” He then told 
them that he was going away. We can well picture him then, — the 
power of his frame, the reassuring smile, the eyes flashing with a new 
vision of service. For that was his quality; he wanted to do big things 
ina big way. He got hold of every problem by the big end. Though 
he spent his life in business, it was as a commander who knew his men 
far more than as one interested in a private fortune. ‘‘He was,” says 
Robert Winsor, “a gentleman in business.” Concerned as he was with 
responsibility to investors, he was equally concerned with the welfare 
of his customers. They always wanted to deal with him again. Per- 
haps the buyer from the West or South felt the compelling attraction 
of that strangely handsome face. He also felt that here was a man 
who cared for him and his interests, who would not cheat him, wl o 
would at all costs play a straight game. Thus the business was built 
on personal confidence in the great personality of the head of the 
organization. In the Bigelow-Hartford Company, whether in the 
offices or at the mills, Perkins met with frank admiration from every 
sort of person. It was because he treated every one as a person. 
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Though he did not “talk business” at home, he carried the welfare of 
his co-workers in his great heart everywhere. This one had iilness in 
the family; that one needed straightening out; what could be de- 
vised for the workers down at Thompsonville; these themes he pon- 
dered over. We can see him leap up, feet apart, back to the fire, 
face courageously smiling, as he would say: “I don’t care. I’m going 
to do it. It’s the right thing to do.” With him the right thing some- 
how always was combined with the gentle, and the generous thing. 
This flair for brotherly gallantry was a part of him; it was not as- 
sumed. The last time he went to the office, he took the arm of faithful 
James Breslin, and, leaning on “Jimmy,” walked slowly to the Presi- 
dent’s room. Was it because he needed the support, or was it his 
unerring sense of gallant courtesy? 


When the war came, Perkins was naturally on fire to get into the 
service. He had to go. He handed over to the Government his steam 
yacht “Mohican.” With him it was unthinkable that anybody could 
do otherwise, and his free-handed patriotism undoubtedly spurred 
others on. But he wanted to serve, and though age.prevented active 
military service, he was bound to go. That great power of organiza- 
tion and command of men found its opportunity in Red Cross work 
when he took charge of the Italian Red Cross with the assimilated 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

The situation in Italy demanded a man of Perkins’s fibre. His years 
of attention to business duty, combined with life-long capacity for 
making and leading friends, enabled him to gather a picked corps of 
workers to accompany him abroad. How he worked there, never spar- 
ing himself, crowding each day with numberless and intricate pro- 
blems, only his co-workers will ever know. He put his back into the 
task and toiled as he had never toiled before. The great emergency of 
Italy appealed both to his powers of administration and his depths of 
sympathy. 

But.one graphic incident in the two years of his labor there can be 
cited. It is a summary of his altruistic daring. After Caporetto, the 
Kaiser exclaimed: “Italy will never get over this defeat’; and indeed 
it seemed a shrewd prophecy. The opening of 1918 was a sorrowful, 
disquieting time in Italy, and the morale of the army and civil popu- 
lation steadily declined. Perkins and his workers devised a plan to 
hearten the whole country, and directly to influence the men at the 
Italian front. “They set out to send to every part of Italy men in 
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the American uniform,” says Charles Bakewell in his story of the 
American Red Cross, “‘to carry the message of American friendship 
and sympathy and give the people tangible confidence of her deter- 
mination, by a gift of money to the needy and most deserving fam- 
ilies of soldiers at the front.” By his enthusiasm and transparent 
charity of heart Perkins inspired the Italian premier and other officials 
in this generous project. Directly men of the Red Cross were speed- 
ing to all parts of Italy. For the time being all other work was left to 
subordinates. The government telegraphed ahead to towns, villages 
and remote hamlets that an American Red Cross official was to be 
expected. 


At each provincial capital [Bakewell continues] the prefect would meet the 
American representative and at each town he was given a gratifying demon- 
stration. A liberal but wise distribution of money was made on these occa- 
sions. A carefully explained statement of the American entry into the war was 
plainly made. The Italian peasant women holding their babies, learned that 
the great country with which so many Italians for years had closest contact, 
had come into the war and that the war would be won. With the gift the dele- 
gate distributed a post card with the flags of Italy and America upon it, and 
it was suggested that the home folk should communicate the good news to 
soldiers at the front. In all, 7051 cities and villages were thus reached by Red 
Cross officials. Six million, four hundred and thirty-one thousand lire were 
distributed, and two hundred and ninety thousand families received aid. All 
this was done in three weeks. It has been said that the renewed confidence 
running through the Italian army, and the rehabilitation of its morale is 
directly traceable to what the Red Cross under Perkins did after the defeat 
of Caporetto. 


Though ke would never have spoken of it except to praise what his 
workers did, we should count this one of the crowning moments in 
Perkirs’s career. The author of the story of the American Red Cross 
in Italy, after explaining the fixed principle of that organization to deal 
impersonally, writes: 

One exception only shall I make to this rule, and no Red Cross worker 
would forgive me if I failed to do so. For there is one thing in which there is 
unanimous agreement, end that is an admiration for Colonel Robert P. Per- 
kins, the Italian commissioner. It was not surprising that a successful busi- 
ness man should prove in a new field a leader of men, but it was indeed sur- 
prising that a man knowing little or nothing of Italy or Italians should so 
promptly grasp the political and economical situation, understand the people, 
win their hearts, and then succeed in doing just the right things to make all 
Italy know that America was whole heartedly with her in the fight. His 
spirit has permeated the entire organization and given unity and aim to its 
efforts. It is due to his tact and wisdom and breadth of vision that the work of 
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the Red Cross in Italy has been, as a prominent Italian recently expressed 
it, not merely a work of compassion, but also a work of large constructive 
statesmanship. 


Perkins was supremely marked by charm, — to be analyzed in vain. 
His attraction was partly due to a virile, wistful beauty. ‘‘Of com- 
manding presence, of striking features, and always athletic figure, it 
was a joy to look at him.” Yet he was not merely a handsome, well- 
set-up, prosperous man, though there was always a careless perfection 
in his whole appearance. One thinks specially of his smile. His face 
was thoughtful, often weary, a strange mixture of austerity and gentle- 
ness. He was personally not only modest, but devoid of introspection. 
The writer was once sitting in his dressing room when Perkins had 
occasion to go to his desk. Out from a small drawer there dropped 
a medal. This was one of the decorations which the Italian Govern- 
ment had conferred upon him. He never mentioned these things, 
though he was always keen for his friends to receive honor. The 
Italians made him a Commander of the Crown of Italy and a Cavaliere 
Ufficiale of the order of the Saints Maurizio and Lazarus. Manship, of 
his Italian Corps, modeled a beautiful medallion, — on one side is the 
relief of Perkins’s profile, and on the other a figure of Charity shelter- 
ing children. When asked for a replica of this, he said: “I will give it 
to you if you'll promise always to have the figure of Charity on top.” 

Those who worked with him in business or for good causes would 
naturally desire a full account of his contacts in every direction. 
Space not only prevents this, but a certain loyalty to Perkins himself 
and a very real desire not to offend his memory by fulsomeness bid 
us leave out all his work as president of the Neurological Hospital, as 
president of the Harvard Club, as trustee of St. Paul’s School, yes, as 
the affectionate, dominating father of the whole flock at the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company. 

There is one scene significant of the man’s growing soul with which 
to close. On his return from Italy he brought a new love and ap- 
preciation of the Italian people. There appeared a need in New York 
for a Community Center in the thickly congested Italian district, and 
of this new venture Perkins gladly became the head. The Mulberry 
district, bounded by Canal Street, Bleecker Street, Broadway, and 
the Bowery, is made up of forty-six city blocks, and contains some 
thirty-two thousand homes. With no parks, play grounds.or library 
for this swarming population, the need of a Community Center was 
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obvious. From the beginning of the Mulberry House project until 
his very last days, and even when he was very ill, Perkins kept in 
close touch with the work. An abandoned building was completely 
remodeled. It meant large expense, but Perkins had a way of drawing 
prosperous people to him and turning them into altruists. He fired 
people with a sense of the privilege of generosity. In June, 1920, the 
House was opened, and since that time many of the activities have 
become self-supporting and the community is achieving Perkins’s 
hope for it, “a cleaner life, a happier childhood, a better and healthier 
place to live in and to play in.”’ Frequently he attended meetings at 
Mulberry House, and at the annual neighborhood reunion, when two 
thousand Italians gathered together there, he met them all and 
mingled in their problems and their play. The head worker says: 


The story of the Mulberry Community House is a great story of love, hard 
work, and unusual personal service, as well as financial! assistance rendered by 
Mr. Perkins, to Italians in this congested district.. His chief aim from the very 
beginning was to help these people to help themselves to become better and 
more useful citizens in this community. 


There let us leave him. We shall not further dwell on his successes 
or his sorrows, his devotion to his brothers and sisters, his beautiful 
tenderness to his mother, his absorbed, loyal selfgiving to all sorts and 
conditions of friends, who found in him confessor, supporter and in- 
spirer. His was a life of magnificent personal tenderness, expanding 
year by year. Just as the senior at Harvard, the adored club man, the 
captain of the crew, had borne witness to the virility and fair play of 
life, so, as the years mellowed him, his soul expanded. “Show me,” 
cries the old Pope in the poem, “thy last product, for in the last is 
summed the first and all.’”’ Somehow Perkins in the Mulberry Com- 
munity House with little chubby Italians clustered about his knees, 
this last product, is the picture that best satisfies the devoted circle 
who mourn him and miss him and still would try to please him, every 
day. He could have been conventional, and gilded, and protected; 
yet he willed to be a free spirit, and he went from well to better, shar- 
ing his best unguardedly, forgetting himself, giving his life for his 
friends. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


~' OME of the older graduates lament the decline of civilized eating 
at Harvard. Through rose-colored glasses they look back; they 
remember the club tables of their student days, at which Cheb tebton 
they formed some of their warmest friendships. There and | 
° . cafeterias 
they first began to study human nature intelligently and 
to comment on it shrewdly; there they were stimulated to explore new 
fields of thought and were charmed by the wise and witty comrade who 
led the talk and started the laughter. Nearly every survivor of a club 
table group will call to mind one member whose arrival brightened 
even the dinners when the soup was burned and the vegetables were 
half cooked. 

Now, according to report, the club table is a vanishing institution. 
The boarding-house passes, the cafeterias flourish. At Memorial Hall 
the effort to maintain club tables has been abandoned; tables seating 
two or four persons have been installed. Even with this concession to 
the modern tendency, even with the substitution of neat waitresses for 
the negro servitors of the past, the great dining-hall does not prosper. 
More than a thousand men used to crowd into it three times a day; 
now, in spite of the immense increase in the student population, it 
attracts scarcely a third of that number. 

Is it to be argued from these facts that the students of to-day are less 
gregarious in their tastes than their predecessors? Are they in danger 
of becoming lonely and misanthropic feeders? There is no reason to 
believe that any fundamental change in the nature of the undergraduate 
has taken place, however much his outward forms and habits of life 
may have altered. The rise of the cafeteria and the decline of the 
boarding-house can be ascribed to an extremely practical reason, One 
institution has been more successful than the other in catering to the 
student’s appetite. Moreover, the student always enjoys variety, 
experiment, and change of scene. When he had to pay for twenty-one 
meals a week whether he ate them or not, he was under a certain 
compulsion to eat them. The cafeterias liberated him from monotony 
and tyranny. 

They could not have done that, however, had they required of him 
the sacrifice of his social impulses. He sits with friends in the 
restaurants and quick-lunch places, just as the undergraduate of his 
father’s time used to sit with friends at the club table. But instead of 
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having, like his predecessor, seven or eight fellows to talk with during 
meals, he has only one or two. Formerly students roomed together in 
couples and ate in groups. Now they room together in groups and eat 
in couples. 

It is true that one who eats at lunch counters does not spend much 
time over his meals. There is no pleasant prolonging of the dining hour. 
The patrons of an “efficiency eating-house” do not linger on the stools 
to smoke and chat after the last mouthful of pie has been swallowed. 
The unceremonious dispatch which characterizes the new style in 
student eating is the feature of it that seems to conservative graduates 
most barbarous and abominable. Yet, if they are honest with them- 
selves, if they will take off the rose-colored glasses and reflect for a 
moment, they will admit that at the club tables which they frequented 
in their youth they did not often linger after meals. They departed 
hastily to their rooms or their clubs or the theatre. A perennial griev- 
ance in those days was the lack of expedition with which meals were 
served. To the civilizing influence of the old system in Memorial Hall 
when it daily fed its thousand, who will have the hardihood to testify ? 
Club tables with hungry and superabundant members hanging over 
the backs of those more prompt to dine and encouraging them to make 
haste and vacate their chairs offered little opportunity for the culti- 
vation of the amenities. Outside, one passing the building would hear, 
above the clatter and clash of cutlery and the crash of crockery, a 
continuous reverberant roar curiously suggestive of the sounds that 
some of the larger carnivora make when feeding. A novice entering 
upon a scene of such confusion might well shrink back appalled. 

Nowadays about two hundred men from each of the three upper 
classes get their meals at their clubs. They have the opportunity to 
eat in a comfortable, leisurely, civilized manner. The percentage of 
men who enjoy that privilege is no smaller than it was thirty years ago. 
Most of those who have no fixed eating-place are getting better-cooked 
and more appetizing food than was offered in the old days at Memorial; 
they eat it under conditions that are at least no more disturbing than 
those which used to prevail at Memorial. If at times they have to eat 
alone, if rumination and not conversation must be their portion, no 
doubt they profit by the opportunity to fix their minds on higher 


things. 


It is a number of years since Lewis E. Gates resigned from the teach- 
ing staff at Harvard. Several generations of Harvard men have passed 
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through the University since his time, perhaps hearing only the 
occasional mention of his name. But to many of those A brilliant 
who were students at Harvard in the nineties, the news teacher 
of his death recently brought remembrance and sorrow. 

He was a shy, reserved man, who seemed to have no desire to 
establish with his students any relations other than those that were 
imposed by the requirements of his work. In fulfilling those require- 
ments, however, he was generous, patient, and kind. No doubt ill 
health and a heavy burden of academic duties compelled him to isolate 
himself as he did. English Composition and English Literature — 
especially the novelists and the essayists of the nineteenth century — 
were the subjects that he taught. His pale, ascetic face and brown 
Van Dyke beard, his elegance of apparel, not dandiacal but befitting 
one whose mental outlook on life was fastidious, his slim, sensitive 
hands, his clear, resonant voice, his somewhat halting delivery that 
so often brought forth penetrating, epigrammatic comment, gave him 
distinction of personality; his pupils respected him and were interested 
in him and by him. There were certain phrases that he used frequently : 
“registering impressions” was one; “chiaroscuro” was another; he 
constantly exhorted the class to strive in their writing for the “im- 
aginatively suggestive.” George Meredith he regarded as the great 
master among the novelists. Yet it was an American novelist of an 
utterly different type from Meredith who came forth full-fledged from 
Gates’s English 22. “McTeague,” one of the most thoroughly stark 
pieces of realism in American fiction, was first begun as a serial theme 
in that course and was developed under Gates’s warm encouragement 
and discerning criticism. Appearing as a novel, it bore the dedication 
“To L. E. Gates of Harvard University.’’ When Frank Norris attained 
the climax of his achievement in “The Octopus,” there could have 
been few persons who rejoiced more heartily than did his former 
teacher; when Frank Norris died untimely, there could have been few 
who realized more acutely than his former teacher how great was the 
loss to American literature. Similarly, when Gates, still a young man, 
relinquished his work as teacher, few persons could appreciate more 
clearly than his former pupils how great was the loss to Harvard. 


It will be of special interest to readers of this MaGazine, of which 
William Roscoe Thayer was one of the founders and for twenty-three 
years the Editor, to know that a volume of his letters is 
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is requested to send them, or copies of them to Mrs. Thayer, 8 
Berkeley Street, Cambridge. If the originals are sent, they will be 
returned promptly after copies of them have been made. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
THE OPENING TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


Tue figures of total enrolment keep growing — not by leaps and bounds, but 
steadily. The increase averages about six per cent annually. This may seem 
Once more t0 be a small increment, as compared with the showing in many 
the enrol- other institutions; but bear in mind that it means a doubling of 
ment groWS the student body in about a dozen years. An institution ought 
to grow no faster than this if it desires the expansion of its teaching staff and 
its facilities to keep pace with the growth in enrolment. In the autumn of 
1920 the total registration in all departments at Harvard was 5481; this 
autumn it is 6971. That is a twenty-seven per cent increase in four years. 

The accompanying tables will prove interesting to those who like to analyze 
figures. It will be noted that there has been an increase of about eighty-five 
regular students in Harvard College. The freshman class is slightly larger 
than last year; but the maximum limit of 1000 (which was imposed last win- 
ter) has not yet been reached. The present figures are so close to it, however, 
that the number of qualified applicants for admission will probably be found 
to exceed this limit next autumn. Then the selective process will have to be 
applied. 

The total registration in Harvard College has now, for the first time, passed 
the 3000 mark. There are many graduates who believe that it should be held 
Harvard at that point and not permitted to grow any larger. The limita- 
College tion on the size of the freshman class, so long as it is maintained, 
will naturally operate to curtail the size of the undergraduate body as a whole. 
But this limitation is avowedly a temporary measure, imposed with the 
expectation that it can be removed after a few years. In most discussions of 
Harvard policy that important aspect of the matter has been overlooked. 
We are not committed to any permanent limitation — at least not yet. 

The growth of the graduate and professional schools has been more rapid 
than that of the college. The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences had 533 
The Graduate students in September, 1920; it opened with 722 this fall. If 
School this ratio of growth is continued, it will have 1000 students by 
1930. This growth of the Graduate School is of the highest significance for its 
strength is our best index of intellectual vigor. The men who come to the 
Harvard Graduate School are, for the most part, preparing themselves to be 
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college teachers. It is only through the growth of this and other graduate 
schools that the colleges can be enabled to grow. The colleges, to keep pace 
with their increased enrolment, must make additions to their teaching staffs, 
‘and the graduate schools of the country are virtually their sole sources of 
supply. Nor is this the only reason why the growth of the Graduate School 
affords ground for satisfaction. At Harvard, in most of the college courses, 
graduate students and undergraduates are jointly enrolled and sit side by side. 
They do the same work and are expected to show the same proficiency at the 
examinations. The inevitable result of this is to raise the standards of teaching 
and of study. The graduate students in college courses are the ones who set 
the pace. The undergraduates sometimes find it too much of a gallop, but 
they are probably none the worse for the exertion involved. 

The Harvard Law School has nearly 1200 students this year. Twenty years 
ago it had about half that number. There seems to be no stemming its 
The Law expansion except by the imposition of a flat maximum, and that 
School is a step which the Law School faculty does not yet feel inclined 
to take. From time to time during the past dozen years the requirements have 
been stiffened up, and this has prevented a more rapid growth than would 
otherwise have taken place, but it has not brought the expansion to a halt. 
Under the present rules all graduates of reputable colleges are eligible for 
admission to the Law School. But the advisability of providing a special 
admission test, in addition to this general requirement, has been discussed 
during recent years and it may be that this policy, or something akin to it, 
will ultimately be adopted. 

Two important professional departments of the University, namely the 
Medical School and the School of Business Administration, have had a limit 
The other upon their maximum enrolment for some years and hence do 
professional not show the ratio of growth that marks the other schools. The 
— Medical School holds firmly to its total of 500 and does not vary 
therefrom under any circumstances. The School of Business Administration 
is also at its maximum, but when the school’s new plant has been completed 
it is the expectation that the present figures can be appreciably lifted. The 
policy of accepting no more students than can be efficiently handled has 
proved to be exceedingly wise in the case of both these schools. It has enabled 
them to maintain, without impairment, their traditionally high standards of 
instruction. 

Of the enrolment in the other departments there is not much to be said. 
The figures speak for themselves. In nearly all there has been some increase, 
the one conspicuous exception being the theological school. Law, medicine, 
teaching, and business — these are the great professions of to-day as judged 
by the drift of young men to the graduate and professional schools. For these 
four professions we are now training at Harvard approximately 3000 


students. 
Even with this increased enrolment in all departments, Harvard is by no 
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means the largest university in the United States. Nevertheless Harvard 
ranks in the public imagination as a “big school,” and there are a great many 
people (even among educators) who have a fixed conviction that no institu- 
tion can be big without impairing the effectiveness of the edu- Big and little 
cation which it gives. Bigness, to their way of thinking, inevi- °leges 
tably means superficiality and a “lack of intellectual contact between the stu- 
dent and his instructors.”’ Mass education, they call it. But it does not in the 
least follow that collegiate instruction is impaired in quality because the many 
rather than the few take advantage of it. The quality of instruction depends 
in part on the scholarship and the teaching ability of the instructor, in part 
on the receptivity and competence of the students who frequent his classroom. 
If these desiderata be present in a high degree it matters little whether the 
classroom contains fifty students or a hundred and fifty. And they are far 
more often present in a big institution than in a small one. A big institution is 
not big in its student body alone. It is big in its teaching staff, in its laboratory 
and library facilities, in its outlook upon the world, in the opportunities which 
it places at the disposal of both teacher and student. Many small colleges in 
this country are small in more ways than one. They are small in their re- 
sources, in the remuneration which they give their teachers, and in the amount 
of real intellectual effort which they exact from their students. They are large 
in nothing but the claims they make. 

It is easy to say, as President-Emeritus Charles F. Thwing, has recently 
stated it, “that a large class results in the lecturer alone speaking, or in a 
discussion participated in by a very few men,” whereas in a py quality of 
small class “those who are quick of mind are stimulated, while teaching in 
the slower students are encouraged and the diffident find — 
tongue.” This sounds plausible enough, but just ask any intelligent under- 
graduate who has had experience under both conditions. He will tell you that 
the stimulus of a class depends to a far greater degree upon the liveness of the 
instructor than upon the methods of instruction, or the size of the class, or any 
other factor. A dull instructor will deaden his classroom even though there be 
only a dozen students in it; a live one will arouse enthusiasm even though 
there be two hundred young men in the room. To teach is to lead, and to lead 
is first of all to possess the qualities of leadership. The true leader, in any field 
of human effort, can lead two hundred men as well as twelve. He can probably 
do it better. 

In a large class, it is said, the lecturer does all the talking. This may be so, 
but it does not follow that the instruction thus imparted is necessarily less 
effective than when the instructor does none of it. Is our whole system of 
religious education defective because the pulpit, not the pew, monopolizes the 
discussion of the text? I can conceive of no more certain way to deprive the 
churches of all value as agencies of spiritual inspiration than by adopting the 
*‘discussion”’ method which some educators would fain prescribe for every 
college classroom. Just omit the sermon altogether and leave the text to be 
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discussed by the more garrulous members of the congregation! That would 
empty the churches, if anything would. 

A good deal of building is now under way at the University and considerably 
more is in prospect. Massachusetts Hall, which was badly gutted by fire last 
spring, is being entirely made over. The interior has been torn 


Changes in Z , 
the college out; the old wooden beams and girders are being replaced by 
ul 1 s o . . . . . . 
ne steel. When the renovation is finished, the building will be 
——— immune from any serious danger of destruction by fire. It will 
setts Ha 


be used as a dormitory, which was its original purpose. Massa- 
chusetts Hall was erected in 1720 and is the oldest college building now stand- 
ing in the United States. 

On the site of old Dane Hall, at the southwestern corner of the college yard, 
the construction of Lehman Hall is now under way. This building will be 
The Counting used as the headquarters of the University’s financial staff, 
House including the comptroller, bursar, auditor, purchasing agent. It 
will also provide various other administrative offices. The main entrance will 
not be from Harvard Square, as was the case with Dane Hall, but from the 
Yard itself. Work on this structure was begun in October and the expectation 
is that it will be ready for occupancy next autumn. In connection with this 
work it will be necessary to move one of the University gates, placing it closer 
to Wadsworth House. 

A plan for the erection of two or three more dormitories in the Yard has 
been under discussion for some time. It contemplates the placing of small 
More dormi- Puildings in the space which now intervenes between Hollis and 
tories in the Stoughton and the street. Likewise the plan provides for utiliz- 
Yard . 

ing the area between Matthews and the street. In each case 
the space is sufficient for small dormitories only and it is proposed to follow 
the general lines of Massachusetts Hall. The buildings will stand close to the 
fence and will face eastward. Construction work upon these dormitories was 
commenced during the first week of November. 

Much larger projects are in view for the coming year. The group of build- 
ings for the Graduate School of Business Administration, made possible by 
Mr. George F. Baker’s princely gift of five million dollars, will 


The new 
0s not be under way for some months. A preliminary competition 
choo : ; ; : : each 
has been held in connection with the preparation of plans. This 


competition is now being followed by another which will result in the final 
selection of a supervising architect. The actual preparation of the working 
plans and the awarding of the contracts will take some time, but it is hoped 
that the work of construction may be begun during 1925. These buildings, 
eight or ten of them in all, are to be erected on the south side of the Charles 
River, opposite the Freshman Halls. The site is level and treeless, but is capa- 
ble of being made very attractive by effective landscaping. The problem set 
before the competing architects is well expressed in the following quotation: 
“The completed project will be a self-contained school for graduate students, 
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but it is desired to maintain the closest relations possible, physically, intellec- 
tually, and socially, with the College and other graduate schools of the Uni- 
versity which are located in Cambridge on the other side of the Charles River. 
It is also desired to develop the greatest possible amount of school feeling 
among the students and to give the best opportunity for contact between 
students from all parts of the country for the interchange of ideas, for dis- 
cussion of school work, and for development of personality in an atmosphere 
made as inspiring as possible by the physical environment as well as by the 
definite ambition of the Faculty to help the students to be something more 
than mere money-makers. It is proposed to provide living quarters in the 
group for the unmarried members of the staff and for some of the married 
professors to develop further the intimate contact desired. 

“To obtain this attractiveness and intimacy of physical environment and 
also to conserve as much as possible the area of land which must also provide 
for the future growth of the University, the group must be compactly planned. 
It should consist of more or less enclosed and secluded courts and quadrangles 
rather than buildings separated by large open spaces. Buildings designed in 
consonance with Harvard tradition, with appreciative use of materials and 
careful detail, with variation enough to avoid monotony, and with as much 
domestic feeling as is reasonable, are desired.” 

Two other important structures are in view, although the work of raising 

funds for their construction has not yet been entirely completed. These are 
the Fine Arts Building, which is to replace the Fogg Museum, The Fine Arts 
and the Chemical Laboratory which will take the place of Building and 
Boylston Hall. The Fine Arts Building will be located on the pr oor 
east side of Quincy Street and will face the rear of Sever Hall. 
It is not vet possible to tell how soon these two additions to the University’s 
plant will be in process of erection. That will depend upon the way in which 
the remaining money comes in. But there is hope that ground may be broken 
not later than next autumn. The Fine Arts Building will cost about two 
million dollars. The planning of this building will not be easy, inasmuch as 
space for several different purposes must be provided. A large gallery for the 
permanent possessions of the museum is one of the first needs to be con- 
sidered. Room must also be allowed for borrowed exhibitions. Classrooms 
and studios are to be provided, with room for a series of studios. One of the 
outstanding features of the new building will be a complete laboratory. An 
expert chemist will work on the durability of paints, binding media, and 
varnishes. The purpose of conducting such research work is to be able to 
detect forgeries of valuable paintings, to take care of paintings which are 
deteriorating, and to help the modern artist make his paintings permanent. 
This is a comparatively new field of study, and ample attention will be paid 
to encouraging its development. 

The Harvard Coiperative Society is equipping itself with a new store in Har- 
vard Square. For twenty-one years its business has been carried on in the old 
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structure known as Lyceum Hall which the Society purchased in 1903. But 
this building has long since become inadequate by reason of the 


A new build- ‘ ° rr “gn ’ 
ing for the growth in volume of business. The total sales of the “Coép 


— now amount to nearly a million dollars per annum. The new 

store will extend from Harvard Square to Palmer Street and 
will be three stories high. It will treble the present selling-space. The cost 
will be about $300,000. 

The Codperative Society, one of the distinctive institutions of the Univer- 
sity, was founded forty-two years ago. In its initial twelvemonth it gathered 
only a handful of members and its total sales were less than four thousand 
dollars. Its headquarters, at the outset, were in Drury’s store near Brattle 
Square. This was soon found to be an inconvenient loeation and the business 
was moved to the ground floor of Dane Hall. There the “Coép” remained for 
nearly twenty years, steadily growing in membership and in volume of busi- 
ness. This expansion was so considerable that merchants in Harvard Square 
began to feel the pinch of the Society’s competition and murmurs arose 
because it was being permitted to do business in one of the University build- 
ings. By reason of these complaints, and also because more room was needed, 
the Coéperative purchased, in 1903, the old landmark known to successive 
generations of Harvard men as Lyceum Hall. The place was bought at a low 
figure as compared with its land value to-day. The value of real estate in 
Harvard Square has more than doubled during the past twenty years. 

One hears nowadays a good deal of complaint that too much is being re- 
quired from Harvard undergraduates. This complaint comes mainly from 
oe parents, and especially from alumni who have sons in College. 
undergraduate ‘The standards are too high, they say. The amount of work in 
—" and out of the classroom is so large that it leaves the student 

too little time for anything else. That is a comment we fre- 
quently encounter. 

In one sense there is some basis for it. The Harvard undergraduate of 
to-day is busier than his father was. But this is not merely because the Fac- 
ulty has cut out more work for him to do. True enough the introduction of 
divisional examinations has added to the scholastic burdens of upper classmen 
and the requirements for promotion from the freshman class have also been 
stiffened up in recent years. It is also true that most of the old “snap courses” 
of two decades ago have now disappeared. The assertion is sometimes made 
that all of them are gone and that no new ones have come to take their place. 
Anyhow they are not easy to find. So the undergraduate must now average 
more industry per course. 

This, however, is not the whole story of his troubles. If the academic 
requirements have been considerably increased, the various outside “activ- 


Outside inter- ities” have followed suit. To capture an assistant-managership 


ests take too or to “make” any one of the various organizations has become 
a much greater time-consuming process than it used to be. 


much time 
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There is more competition and it has grown keener. The raising of the require- 
ments in relation to the outside activities has been even more notable than in 
the case of undergraduate studies. Nevertheless it seems to be the desire of 
parents that nothing in the former field shall be sacrificed. The alumnus wants 
his son to have as many outside interests as he had in his own college days. 
And when he finds that this is no longer possible without a serious risk of get- 
ting on probation for low marks he cries out that the Faculty is asking too much. 

There is not much question that Harvard undergraduates are trying to 
do too many things. They are on the run from one place to another perpet- 
ually. Many of them seem to have nothing that can be called leisure in any 
sense of the term. This may be unfortunate — not improbably it is. But it 
does not follow that the only remedy is to require fewer courses for the degree 
or less work per course. There is something to be said for having fewer activ- 
ities and less time devoted to them. It should not be taken for granted, as 
some parents do, that these things must have the right of way as against any 
increase in the demands of the curriculum. 

G. T. Winslow, ’14, in a recent issue of the Harvard Bulletin, points out that 
the scholastic results attained at Harvard by graduates of private boarding 
schools have been “most unsatisfactory.” This statement, he avers, will be 
endorsed by both the College authorities and the headmasters of the schools. 
One of these headmasters recently remarked, indeed, that about 75 per cent 
of his last year’s contributions to the freshman class were on probation. The 
reason, in Mr. Winslow’s opinion, is not dullness, or inadequate preparation, 
or too high standards in the college classroom. It is largely due to the undue 
stressing of outside activities in the private schools, followed naturally by the 
boy’s attempt to do the same thing when he comes to college. It cannot be 
done in Harvard College without achieving a string of low grades, but a good 
many undergraduates do not wake up to this fact until it is too late. What we 
need is not a reduction in the academic requirements but some method of cur- 
tailing the number of outside things that the average undergraduate is now 
trying to do. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that new rules concerning probation 
have recently been adopted. Hitherto it has been the custom to require that 
students must maintain “promotion records” not only at the on 
middle and the end of the college year, but in November and concerning 
April as well. The result has been to increase the number of men mane 
on probation inasmuch as it is not easy for the indifferent undergraduate to 
keep from dropping below the line during the first few weeks of the college 
term when the outside distractions are so numerous. Hereafter only the 
records made by students at their midyear and final examinations will ordi- 
narily be used as the basis of disciplinary action. An exception will be made, 
however, in the case of freshmen. This is because the first-year men are 
deemed to be in need of more constant watchfulness than would be inspired by 
a scrutiny of their grades only twice a year. 
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With the idea of giving the freshmen a better start in college, an interesting 
experiment was inaugurated last September. In past years the members of all 
Giving the four classes have arrived in Cambridge together. This has put 
freshmena a big stress upon our administrative machinery because every 
better start ° 

undergraduate has wanted to do the same things at once — pay 
his tuition fees, consult his adviser, get his belongings moved into his room, 
and all the rest of it. But the upperclassmen always got the inner track by 
reason of their knowing just what to do and how to do it. This year the fresh- 
men were asked to arrive in Cambridge a couple of days before the regular 
opening date and they did so in full quota. They were thus enabled to get 
themselves settled and to make a beginning with their plans before the three 
other classes appeared. Another year it would be a good idea to make some 
arrangement whereby the freshmen might meet their advisers and have their 
plans of study approved before the opening date. This would enable each 
adviser to give more attention to his freshman advisees than is now possible. 

The Corporation has decided that the income of the William F. Milton 
Fund, amounting to about $50,000 per annum, shall be used for the second of 
the two purposes specified in the donor’s will, namely, the pro- 


A fund for 3 ear orig 4 
promoting motion of special investigations and research. Mr. Milton pro- 
research .y . : : 

vided that his bequest should be used for a library, if such were 


needed, otherwise for the purpose mentioned. The rules governing the allot- 
ment of subsidies from the fund provide that applications must be filed before 
December 1, and must specify the object and nature of the investigation with 
as much precision as is necessary to judge of its value, the probable length of 
time it will require, and the expense involved; this last item to include the 
salary for the proportion of time to be transferred from other duties. The 
Corporation will appoint each year a committee to advise it in making a selec- 
tion among the investigations proposed, and in the allotment of income there- 
for. No allotments will be made for more than two years; but if an investiga- 
tion proves to require a longer period, the grant may be renewed. 

Several additions to the teaching staff of the University were made at the 
opening of the current academic year. The more important among these were: 
Additions to Alfred N. Whitehead, Professor of Philosophy; N. Henry Black, 
the Faculty 96, Assistant Professor of Education; Erwin H. Schell, Assist- 
ant Professor of Industrial Management; Glover M. Allen, ’01, lecturer on 
Zoilogy; Frank E. Farley, 93, Professor of English Literature at Wesleyan 
University, Visiting Lecturer on English during the second half-year; Stanley 
Kk. Hornbeck, Lecturer on the History of the Far East; Theodore H. Dillon, 
Professor of Public Utility Management. 

Professor John Livingston Lowes of the English Department has succeeded 
Professor Charles Homer Haskins of the History Department as Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Lawrence S. Mayo, °10, A.M. ’11, is 
Assistant Dean in charge of the junior and senior classes of the College; 
he was an Assistant Dean from 1916 to 1919. R. E. Bacon, A.M. ’18, is the 
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Assistant Dean in charge of the sophomores; he was in charge of this class last 
year when its members were freshmen. The other two Assistant Deans are 
Edward A. Whitney, *17, A.M. ’22, instructor and tutor in History and 
Literature, who will be responsible for the freshman class; and Delmar Leigh- 
ton, ’19, who will again have charge of the records. 

Members of the Faculty who are on leave for the whole of the current year 
are: Professor George P. Baker of the Department of English; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Francis B. Sayre of the Law School; Dr. A. W. Sellards, Absent 
Assistant Professor of Tropical Medicine; Edward V. Hunting- teachers 
ton, Professor of Mechanics; G. W. Pierce, Rumford Professor of Physics and 
Director of the Cruft Memorial Laboratory. Ten members of the Faculty 
will be absent for the first half-year: Charles W. Killam, Associate Professor 
of Architecture; Professor J. A. Walz of the German Department; G. H. 
Maynadier, instructor in English; Roland B. Dixon, Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy; Professor Edward M. East of the Department of Biology; Professor W. 
F. Dearborn of the School of Education; Professor Albert Sauveur of the 
School of Engineering; James Ford, Associate Professor of Social Ethics; and 
George F. Moore, Frothingham Professor of the History of Religion. Nine 
professors will be absent for the second half year: A. B. Hart, Eaton Professor 
of the Science of Government; Professor C. N. Greenough, Dean of Harvard 
College; F. W. C. Lieder, Assistant Professor of German; William B. Munro, 
Professor of Municipal Government; Lawrence J. Henderson, Professor of 
Biological Chemistry; Associate Professor George E. Johnson of the School of 
Education; Harry E. Clifford, Gordon McKay Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering; and Professor William S. Ferguson of the Department of History. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Perkins, ’91, who has been a member of the Corpora- 
tion since 1905, resigned in October. He is now in Europe where he is serving 
as a member of the Reparations Commission. Mr. George Wigglesworth, °74, 
has retired as President of the Harvard Union and has been succeeded in that 
office by Frederick P. Cabot, 90. Mr. Howard Elliott, ’81, has been elected 
President of the Board of Overseers. 
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Meeting of September 22, 1924 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of David P. Kimball, $50,000 
unrestricted. 

From the estate of Edmund Wetmore, 825,000 
to establish the “Edmund Wetmore fund,” the 
net income of which is to be used as said President 
and Fellows of Harvard College may from time to 
time determine. 

From the estate of Mary Wyman Davis, $10,000 
to establish ‘The Jeffries Wyman Scholarships.” 


From the estate of Virginia Purdy Bacon, 
$7250.51 additional for the Edward R. Bacon 
Art Scholarships. 

From the estate of Miss Alice C. Moulton, $2000 
for the Huntington Memorial Hospital. 

From the estate of Ambrose Talbot, $202.09 
additional. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$37.77 for the Maria Whitney and James Lyman 
Whitney Fund. 

From the estate of Theodore N. Vail securities 
valued at $1 for unrestricted use. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
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$400,000 for the endowment of the School of 
Public Health and $6250 for the current expenses 
of the School. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$100,000 for the purpose of constructing and 
equipping a laboratory building for teaching and 
research in connection with the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $268,331.32 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $52,271.95 
towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $33,072.60 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,833.33 
for the Medical School dormitory. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $13,853.49 for the George A. McKinlock, 
Jr., dormitory. 

To an anonymous friend for the additional gift of 
$11,000 for the William G. Farlow Memorial Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $8900 for 
Public Utility Management in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $8595 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $6750 for 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1600 for the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene-Retail stores. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $7750 for 
the purchase of land for the Arnold Arboretum. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$6750 towards salaries in the Medical School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4900 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $3000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for his gift of 
$3000 for a certain salary, and $50 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library. 

To Mrs. James R. Jewett for her gift of $1420.19 
for publications of the Astronomical Observatory. 

To “H. N. C.” for the gift of $2500 for a salary 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1500 for the 
Fogg Museum Equipment and Emergency Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1500 
toward the current expenses of research under the 
Hodgson Memorial Fellowship. 

To Professor George W. Pierce for his gift of 
$1500 for the expenses of the Cruft Laboratory. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1373.34 
towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1015.50 
to establish the Charles A. Brackett Professorship 
of Oral Pathology in t':e Dental School. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $1250.01 for re- 
search in Tropical Medicine. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $1250 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$1250 for the expenses of Municipal Government. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $1180.85 for books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Charles R. Crane for his gift of $1104.64 
for publications in the Division of History. 

To Mrs. George R. Agassiz for her gift of $1000 
for the Astronomical Observatory. 
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To Mr. Frederick K. Barbour for his gift of $1000 
for “The William and Adelaide Barbour Fund.” 

To Mr. George A. Peabody for his gift of $1000 
for cases for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Norton Perkins for his gift of $1009 for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of 
$506.83 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library and $500 towards a certain salary. 

To Miss Mary Lee Ware for her gift of $1000 
for the Botanical Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 
and to Mr. Clarence L. Hay for his gift of 8500 for 
publications of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of 81000, to 
Mr. Charles B. Penrose for his gift of $2000 and to 
Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $20 for Zodlogy 
6A & 6B. : 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $725 for 
cataloguing a collection of birds for the Museum of 
Comparative Zoilogy. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $700 for the 
case system of teaching in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $623.50 for 
the Alexander James Inglis Lectureship in Sec- 
ondary Education. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the third quarterly 
payment on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arboretum, in accordance with their vote of 
November 9, 1923. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $495 for the 
Cancer Commission and $250 for a_ certain 
salary. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To the National Academy of Sciences for the 
gift of $300 for special expenses of the Astronomical 
Observatory. 

To Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff for his gift of $242.73 
for special expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To Mrs. William H. Claflin, Jr., for her gift of 
$200 for the Arizona Expedition of the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and to Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their gift of $172.50 towards the George Schune- 
mann Jackson Fund. : 

To President A. Lawrence Lowell for his gift of 
$137 for special expenses of the College Library. 

To the Division of Modern Languages for the gift 
of $125 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Dr. Richard C. Cabot for his gift of $200 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1864 for the gift of $100 for the 
Class of 1864 Fund. 

To Mr. Henry Goddard Leach for his gift of $100 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Francis S. Kershaw for his gift of 8100 
and to Miss Alberta M. Houghton for her gift of 
$25 for a certain salary. 

To Mr. Grenville H. Norcross for his gift of 
$27.50 for the purchase of a special collection for 
the College Library. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for her gift of $2200 
for the Henry P. Davison Scholarships. 

To the E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
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for the gift of $750 for the Du Pont Fellowship for 
1924-25. 

To the Class of 1926 for the gift of $150 for the 
Sophomore Scholarship. 

To Mr. Edward W. Forbes for his gift of $100 
for a scholarship in Fine Arts. 

To the Harvard Club of Andover for the gift of 
$350 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Arkansas for the gift of 
$100 for the scholarship for 1924-25, 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$600 for the scholarships and $1750 for the Lionel 
de Jersey Harvard Studentship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift of 
$1750 for the scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the gift 
of $600 for the scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of 8350 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of France for the gift of 
$1300 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of 
$250 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Michigan for the gift of 
$175 for the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Milton for the gift of 
$500 for the scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift of 
$475 for the scholarships for 1924-25, 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the 
gift of $500 for the scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Southern California for 
the gift of $200 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $350 towards the scholarships for 
1924-25. 

To Mr. Norton Perkins for his gift of a valuable 
collection of first editions and manuscripts of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. 








Voted to accept the terms of the pro- 
posed gift of $50,000 from Mr. Arch W. 
Shaw as set forth in his letter of August 
15th to President Lowell. 

The President reported the death of 
Robert Williamson Lovett, John B. and 
Buckminster Brown Professor of Ortho- 
pedic Surgery, which occurred on July 
second in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect July 1, 1924: Merrill Clary Sosman, 
as Roentgenologist, Collis P. Huntington Memorial 
Hospital; Claude Schaeffer Beck, as Arthur Tracy 
Cabot Fellow, in charge of the Laboratory for 
Surgical Research. To take effect Sept. 1, 1924: 
Mitchell Gratwick, Kent Tenney Healy, Kenneth 
Noyes Hill, and James Edward Merrill, as Proctors; 
Maxwell Naylor Short, as Instructor in Geology; 
James Patrick Powell, as Charles Follen Folsom 
Teaching Fellow in Hygiene; Zabdiel Boylston 
Adams, as Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery; Maurice 
Fremont-Smith, as Assistant in Medicine; Frank 
Howard Lahey, as Professor of Clinical Surgery; 
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Roger Irving Lee, as Henry K. Oliver Professor of 
Hygiene. To take effect Oct. 1, 1924: John Nelson 
Spaeth, as Assistant to the Director of the Harvard 
Forest. To take effect Sept. 1, 1925: Winthrop 
John Vanleuven Osterhout, as Professor of Botany. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From July 1, 1924-Sept. I, 1925: Lester Ray 
Whitaker, Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow, in charge of 
the Laboratory for Surgical Research. For the Ist 
half of 1924-25: Frank Alexander Kendall and 
William Henry Lawrence, Lecturers on Architectural 
Construction. For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: 
Proctors: Paul Birdsall, Charles Andrew Crawford 
Eastman, Thomas Watt Henderson, Francis 
Rouillard. Assistants: Raymond Samuel Fanning, 
Stanley Royal Ashby, Joseph Patrick Blickens- 
derfer, Francis Ezra Bowman, Grant Hyde Code, 
James Madison Carpenter, in Economics; Willard 
Connely, Samuel Foster Damon, Jesse Raymond 
Derby, Miles Lawrence Hanley, Theodore Merry- 
man Hatfield, Robert Silliman Hillyer, Jess Ham- 
ilton Jackson, Theodore Morrison, Edwin Gates 
Nash, George Lynde Richardson, Jr., and Morris 
Roberts, in English. Kuang-Ti Mei, Instructor in 
Chinese; Franklin Johnson, Visiting Lecturer on 
Sociology from Grinnell College; Harold Hitchings 
Burbank, Chairman of the Board of Tutors in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics; 
Derric Choate Parmenter, Acting Head of the De- 
partment of Hygiene and Physical Education. 

Graduate School of Education: Ralph Wilbur 
Walter, Assistant in Education; Guy Montrose 
Whipple, Lecturer on Secondary Education. 

Graduate School of Business Administration: 
Shaw Livermore, Assistant Dean; William Dorsey 
Kennedy, Assistant Dean and Instructor in Business 
Reports; Wilford Lenfestey White, Franklin Winton 
Ryan, Charles Arthur Glover, Sidney Brown 
Heywood, and Everett Grant Smith, Instructors in 
Student Reports; Arthur Bernard Gunnarson, Jn- 
structor in Accounting; Edward Blair Gordon, 
Instructor in Business Statistics. 

Medical School: Worth Hale, Assistant Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine; George Parkman Denny, 
Physician to Students; Henry Smith Thompson, 
Secretary. The Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University: Robert Battey Greenough, A.B., M.D., 
Director; Channing Chamberlain Simmons, M.D., 
Secretary; Charles Jackson, A.B., Treasurer; James 
Homer Wright, A.M., M.D., S.D., Pathologist, in 
charge of Free Diagnosis Service; William Duane, 
Ph.D., S.D., Research Fellow in Physics; Henry 
Lyman, A.B., M.D., Research Fellow in Chemistry; 
Charles Elisha Barr, A.M., Research Fellow in Bio- 
Physics; Emory Leon Chaffee, S.B., Ph.D., Re- 
search Fellow in Bio-Physics; Walter Scott Hughes, 
S.B., Assistant in Bio-Physics; William Lawrence 
McNamara, M.D., Assistant in Pathology; Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial Hospital: Robert Battey 
Greenough, A.B., M.D., Surgeon in charge; Chan- 
ning Chamberlain Simmons, M.D., Surgeon; George 
Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D., Surgeon; George Adams 
Leland, Jr., A.B., M.D., Surgeon; Henry Asbury 
Christian, A.M., M.D., Consulting Physician; 
George Richards Minot, A.B., M.D., Physician and 
Chief of Medical Laboratory; Thomas Ellwood Buck- 
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man, A.M., M.D., Assistant Physician; Raphael 
Isaacs, A.M., M.D., Assistant Physician; Ernest 
Merrill Daland, A.B., M.D., Surgeon to Out- 
Patients; Leland Sterling McKittrick, $.B., M.D., 
Surgeon to Out-Patients; Daniel Crosby Greene, 
A.B., M.D., Laryngologist; Edwards Woodbridge 
Herman, M.D., Assistant Laryngologist; Lawrie 
Byron Morrison, M.D., Consulting Roentgenologist; 
Merrill Clary Sosman, A.B., M.D., Consulting 
Roentgenologist; Robert Glass Vance, Jr., M.D., 
Roentgenologist; Arthur Moses Greenwood, A.B., 
M.D., Dermatologist. 

For the 2d half of 1924-25: Edward Esteve, 
Exchange Professor from France. 


Voted to appoint the following Assistant 
Professorsof Military Science and Tactics, 
to serve while detailed here by the U.S. 
War Department:’ Louis Aleck Craig, 
John Beugnot Wogan, William Spence. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the academic year 1924-25, 
and it was voted to appoint them: 


Harvard College: Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Dean; Robert DeCourcy Ward, Gregory Paul 
Baxter, George Henry Chase, Harold Hitchings 
Burbank, Delmar Leighton. 

Engineering School: Hector James Hughes, Dean; 
Harry Ellsworth Clifford, Albert Sauveur, Elmer 
Peter Kohler, George Chandler Whipple, Lionel 
Simeon Marks. 

School of Public Health: Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
ex officio; David Linn Edsall, ex officio, Chairman; 
Milton Joseph Rosenau, Edwin Bidwell Wilson, 
Hans Zinsser, Cecil Kent Drinker. 

Medical School: Abbott Lawrence Lowell, ez 
officio; David Linn Edsall, ex officio, Chairman; 
Algernon Coolidge, Harvey Cushing, Reid Hunt, 
John Lewis Bremer, Walter Bradford Cannon, 
Charles Macfie Campbell, Worth Hale, Kenneth 
Daniel Blackfan, Simeon Burt Wolbach, Hans 
Zinsser, Francis Weld Peabody. 

Dental School: David Linn Edsall, Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry; Leroy Matthew 
Simpson Miner, Dean of the Dental School; George 
Howard Monks, William Henry Potter, Amos 
Irving Hadley, George Henry Wright, Frank 
Turner Taylor, Fred Alexander Beckford, Lawrence 
Wills Baker, Martin Bassett Dill. 


Voted to appoint Edwin Garrigues Bor- 
ing, Director of the Psychological Labora- 
tory, from Sept. 1, 1924. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
John B. and Buckminster Brown Professor 
of Orthopedic Surgery, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1924: whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Robert Bayley Osgood 
was elected, 
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Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Associate Professor Stanley Cobb for the 
academic year 1924-25. 

Voted, at the request of the Mayor of 
Cambridge, to grant the use of Sanders 
Theatre to the Cantabrigia Club for con- 
certs and lectures for the benefit of the 
Cambridge Welfare Union to be given on 
the evenings of October 21, November 21, 
January 15, and February 16. 


Meeting of October 6, 1924 
The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the estate of Jonathan M. Par- 
menter of $17,377.41 for the Henry D. and 
Jonathan M. Parmenter Scholarships, and 

the same was gratefully accepted. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $8006.68 for the Harvard Endowment 
Fund. 

To The Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$6250 for the School of Public Health. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
additional gift of $4617.83 for the George A. 
McKinlock, Jr., dormitory. 

To Dr. Charles A. Brackett for his gift of 32000 
for the Charles A. Brackett Professorship of Oral 
Pathology. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $2000 for the 
Sachs Research Fellowship in Fine Arts. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1680 
for a research scholarship in the Law School. 

To Mr. William T. Rich for his gift of $1395.74 
for publishing “The History of the United States 
Post Office.” 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
for special expenses of the College Library and 
$500 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $500 for a 
certain salary in the Department of Zotlogy. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
#500 for administrative expenses of the College 
Library. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of 
$375 for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of $250 
for Economic Geology. 

To Mr. Philip B. Philipp for his gift of $3250 and 
to Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $200 for 
Zoblogy 6. 

To “A friend”’ for the gift of $165 for the Cancer 
Commission and .$250 for a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $185 for 
the Alexander James Inglis Lectureship in Sec- 
ondary Education. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson 
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and Robert A. Jackson and to Mrs. Ralph B. 
Williams for their gift of $57.50 for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $50 for the 
Medical School dormitory. 

To Mr. Charles Sumner Bird for his gift of $250 
for the Charles Sumner Scholarship. 

To the Harvard Club of Berkshire for the gift of 
$250 for the scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$1250 for the scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City, Missouri, 
for the gift of $257 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Long Island for the gift 
of $300 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $200 for the William Thomas Scholarship 
for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Seattle for the gift of 
$250 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $175 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To Mr. Charles Jackson for his gift of $100 for 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mrs. 
Edmund Cogswell Converse, Mr. Ed- 
mund Cogswell Converse, Mrs. Benjamin 
Strong and Madam Antoinette Converse 
for their very generous offer of $475,000, 
for the erection of a new chemical research 
laboratory to be named in honor of 
Edmund Cogswell Converse. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1924: 

Singleton P. Morehead, as University Scholar in 
Architecture; Paul Veries McNutt, as Ezra Ripley 
Thayer Teaching Fellow; Henry Asbury Christian, 
as Consulting Physician, Collis P. Huntington 


Memorial Hospital; Arthur Stone Dewing, Tutor in 
the Division of History, Government, and Economics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From Sept. 22 for the remainder of 1924-25: 
Robert Eliot Lutz, Assistant in Physiology, School 
of Public Health. For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: 
Assistants: Donald MacLean Purdy, in Astronomy; 
Alvin Percy Black, Robert Elliott Hussey, and 
William Ernest Shaefer, in Chemistry; Frank 
Thomson Gucker, Jr., to the Director of the Wolcott 
Gibbs Memorial Laboratory; Richard Vincent Gil- 
bert, Jr., in Economics; Albert Joseph McMullen, in 
English; Ralph Gordon Lusk and Henry Crosby 
Stetson, in Geology; Josiah Cox Russell, in History; 
Harold Zink, Matthew Cargill Mitchell, Charles 
Adley Gregory, and Carl Frederick Farbach, in 
Government; Ronald Bartlett Levinson, Vivian 
Jerauld McGill, Howard Dykema Roelofs, and 
Robert Lindley Murray Underhill, in Philosophy; 
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Clyde Edgar Keeler and Horace Wenger Feldman, 
in Zodlogy. Instructors: Hugh Exton McKinstry, 
in Economic Geology; Thomas Hinckley Lanman, 
in Hygiene and Physical Education; Frank Emilio 
La Cauza, in Electrical Engineering. Research 
Fellows: Francis Huntington Case and Reynold 
Clayton Fuson, in Chemistry; Samuel King Allison, 
George Russell Harrison, Robert James Havi- 
ghurst, Louie Alexander Turner, and Robert 
Sanderson Mulliken, in Physics; Lawrence Murray 
Graves, in Mathematics; Paul Leslie Hoover, in 
Electrical Engineering. Lecturers: John Dickinson, 
Lecturer on Government, and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics; George 
Sarson, Lecturer on the History of Science; Robert 
Day Williams, Visiting Lecturer on Psychology, 
from Pomona College (1st half); William Reginald 
Halliday, Visiting Lecturer on Ancient History (2d 
half); Clarence Milton Updegraff, Ezra Ripley 
Thayer Teaching Fellow; George Washington Cram, 
Secretary of the Faculty of the Engineering School. 
Student Advisers, Law School: Sydney Fairbanks, 
Chairman; Allen Eaton Throop, Henry Elliott 
Foley, Samuel Pearce Browning, Jr., John Enrietto, 
King Earle Fauver, Lionel Albert Mincer, Samuel 
Becker, George Albert McNulty. Curators, Library: 
Robert Gould Shaw, of the Theatre Collection; 
Charles Rockwell Lanman, of Indic Manuscripts; 
Matthew Lewis Crosby, of Books in Spanish; John 
Humphreys Storer, of Coins and Medals; Edward 
Kennard Rand, of Manuscripts; Frederick Adams 
Woods, of Portuguese History; Clarence Mac- 
Donald Warner, of Canadian History and Literature; 
Henry Goddard Leach, of Scandinavian History and 
Literature; Charles Lyon Chandler, of South 
American History and Literature; Thomas Barbour, 
of Books Relating to the Pacific; John Batterson 
Stetson, Jr., of Portuguese Literature. 

School of Public Health: Donald Leslie Augustine, 
Instructor in Helminthology. 

Medical School: Assistants: Russell Bailey Mac- 
farlane in Comparative Anatomy; Frank Dennette 
Adams and Frederick Ronald Brown, in Medicine; 
William Lawrence McNamara, in Pathology; 
Charles Orrin Day and Harry Paul Finck, in 
Otology; Fletcher Hatch Colby, in Genito-Urinary 
Surgery; Clyde Sidney Tarter, Student Assistant in 
Anatomy; Grantley Walder Taylor, Alumni Assist- 
ant in Surgery. Research Fellows: Homer William 
Smith and Sidney William Britton, in Physiol- 
ogy; Harold John Bean, in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene; Marcel Matton and Edouard Willcox, 
in Medicin’. Instructors: Donald Leslie Augustine, 
in Helminthology; Edward Delos Churchill, in 
Surgery; Francis Winslow Palfrey, in Medicine; 
Harry Philip Cahill, Frederick Leon Bogan, Philip 
Edward Meltzer, Oliver Ames Lothrop, Charles 
Tirrell Porter, Fred Albert Simmons, and Harold 
Grant Tohey, in Otology. 

Dental School: Assistants: Douglas Morgan 
Baker and Arthur Price Young, in Operative 
Dentistry; John Raymond Wallace, in Prosthetic 
Dentistry. Instructors: Arthur Wellington Hicks 
and Wilson Case Dort, in Prosthetic Dentistry; 
Carl Helge Ernlund, in Oral Surgery; Arthur Allen 
Libby, in Operative Dentistry; Cleophas Paul Bonin, 
in Orthodontia; Russell Bailey Macfarlane and 
Chester Leigh Sandiford, in Preventive Dentistry; 
Ned Albert Stanley, Benjamin Tishler, and Clar- 
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ence Bartlett Vaughan, in Clinical Periodontia. 
John Wicks Cooke, Librarian. 


Voted to appoint Jay Backus Wood- 
worth, Charles Palache, and Oakes Ames 
members of the Committee on the Uni- 
versity Museum, in place of William 
Morris Davis, Edward Laurens Mark and 
John Eliot Wolff. 

Voted to appoint Delmar Leighton, a 
member of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences for one year from Sept. 1, 1924. 

Voted to appoint William Lorenzo 
Moss, Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1924. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from Sept. 1, 1924: 

Medical Schocl: Calvin Barstow Faunce, Jr., and 
Philip Hammond, Instructors in Ctclogy. 


Dental School: Kurt Hermann Thoma, Assistant 
Professor of Oral Pathology. 


Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Library Council for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1924: 


Archibald Cary Coolidge, Chairman; Charles 
Homer Haskins, George Lyman Kittredge, Edwin 
Francis Gay, Theodore Lyman, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Thomas Barbour, Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock, Secretary. 


The President nominated the following 
members of Administrative Boards for the 
academic year 1924-235, and it was coted to 
appoint them: 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: John Living- 
ston Lowes, Dean; George Lyman Kittredge, 
Elmer Peter Kohler, William Fogg Osgood, James 
Haughton Woods, Clifford Herschel Moore, 
Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford, Charles Howard 
Mcllwain, Allyn Abbott Young, Theodore Lyman, 
Henry Wyman Holmes, William Henry Weston, Jr. 

University Extension: Arthur Fisher Whittem, 
Chairman; John Tucker Murray, Clifford Herschel 
Moore, James Hardy Ropes, Wilbur Cortes Abbott, 
Hector James Hughes, Walter Fenno Dearborn, 
Frederick George Nichols, Henry Wyman Holmes, 
Alfred Chester Hanford. 


Voted to change the title of Lyndon 
Frederick Small from Assistant to In- 
structor in Chemistry. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor James B. Conant for 
the second half of 1924-25, in accordance 
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with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the use of Sanders 
Theatre on the evening of November 7 for 
the Harvard Princeton Glee and Instru- 
mental Clubs concert. 

Voted to leave the length of the Christ- 
mas recess to the various Faculties, it 
being understood that the vacation shall 
not exceed two weeks. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS ! 


Stated Meeting, May 12, 1924 

The following twenty-five members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
President of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University, Mr. Adams, 
the Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Boyden, Bradford, Coolidge, 
Derby, Drury, Felton, P. R. Frothing- 
ham, Gage, Gay, Hallowell, Hollis, James, 
Lamont, Mack, Marvin, Sedgwick, Slo- 
cum, Thayer, Wadsworth, Wolcott, 
Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of March 31 and April 14, 1924, electing 
the following to serve from Sept. 1, 1924: 
Albert Sauveur, Gordon McKay Professor 
of Metallurgy and Metallography; Charles 
Wilson Killam, Professor of Architecture; 
Frederick Herman Verhoeff, Professor of 
Ophthalmic Research; electing Jean 
Jacques Haffner, Professor of Architecture, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1925; appointing 
Calvin Gates Page, Assistant Professor of 
Bacteriology, for one year from Sept. 1, 
1924; appointing the following for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1924: Edwin Hemphill 
Place, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics; 
Chester Laurens Dawes, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering; Daniel 
Alfred Prescott, Instructor in Education; 
Edward Andrews Lincoln and Leslie Olin 


1 The Report of the May meeting was omitted 
by mistake from the September number. 
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Cummings, Assistant Professors of Educa- 
tion; Edward Clark Streeter, Lecturer on 
the History of Medicine; Karl Murdock 
Bowman, Instructor in Psychiatry; Freder- 
ick Taylor Lord, Instructor in Medicine; 
George Burgess Magrath, Instructor in 
Legal Medicine; Perey Goldthwait Stiles 
and Alfred Clarence Redfield, Assistant 
Professors of Physiology; James Homer 
Wright, Assistant Professor of Pathology; 
William Henry Robey, George Richards 
Minot, Joseph Treloar Wearn, and Joseph 
Charles Aub, Assistant Professors of Medi- 
cine; Edward Allen Boyden, Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Comparative Anatomy; Robert 


Montraville Green, Assistant Professor of 
Applied Anatomy; Frederick Stanford 
Burns, Assistant Professor of Dermatology, 
were taken from the table and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of Mrs. Charles 
K. Cummings, presented and read the 
report of the Committee to Visit the 
Kitchens and Dining-rooms of the Col- 
lege, and it was referred to the President 
of the University. 

Mr. Slocum presented and read the re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the Blue 
Hill Observatory, and Mr. P. R. Froth- 
ingham the report of the Committee to 
Visit the Theological School, and upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee they were accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 

Judge Mack presented an oral report of 
the Committee to Visit the Law School, 
and Mr. Marvin an oral report of the 
Committee on Military Science and 
Tactics. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 13, 1924 


The following twenty-five members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
President of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University, Mr. Adams, 
the Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Boyden, Bradford, Brent, 
Coolidge, Derby, Drury, Felton, P. R. 
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Frothingham, Gage, Gay, Hallowell, 
Hollis, James, Mack, Marvin, Sedgwick, 
Slocum, Thayer, Wadsworth, Wolcott, 
Young. 

Judge Mack presented the report of the 
Committee on German, and the report on 
Semitic Languages and History and the 
Semitic Museum, Bishop Brent the report 
of the Committee on Indic Philology, Dr. 
Bradford the report of the Committee on 
Zoblogy, Mr. Young the report of the 
Committee on Anthropology and Pea- 
body Museum, Mr. James the report of 
the Committee on Forestry, President 
Hollis the report of the Committee on 
Physics and the Jefferson Physical Lab- 
oratory, and Mr. Coolidge the report on 
Romance Languages and Literatures, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee they were accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Gay presented an oral report of the 
Committee on Administration and Ac- 
counts, Mr. Felton an oral report of the 
Committee to Visit the Engineering 
School, Mr. James an oral report of the 
Committee to Visit Harvard College and 
an oral report of the Committee to Visit 
the Bussey Institution. 

Mr. Sedgwick, in the absence of Mr. 
Wister, presented and read a brief report 
of the Committee on English. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 

Adjourned. 


Annual Meeting, September 23, 1924 


The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University, Messrs. Agassiz, Bradford, 
Cabot, Coolidge, Elliott, Felton, Froth- 
ingham, Gage, Jackson, Mack, Martin, 
Marvin, Moore, Slattery, Slocum, Wister, 
Wolcott, R. W. Boyden. 

On account of the retirement of Mr. 
Wigglesworth from the Board and the 
Presidency thereof, the meeting was called 
to order by the Secretary of the Board and 
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Dr. Edward H. Bradford was elected by 
ballot President pro tempore. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

Dr. Bradford, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, reported that the 
following persons had been duly elected 
by postal ballot and on last Commence- 
ment Day as members of the Board of 
Overseers, 


For the Term of Six Years 


Votes 
Howard Elliott, of New York, 5296 
Roland William Boyden, of Beverly, Mass., 3792 
Frederick Pickering Cabot, of Boston, 3456 
George Russell Agassiz, of Newport, R.L, $432 
Charles Moore, of Washington, D.C. 3272 

For the Term of Two Years 

Frederick Roy Martin, of New York, 2910 
Charles Lewis Slattery, of Boston, 2804 


and the Board voted to accept this report 
and the foregoing persons were duly de- 
clared to be members of the Board of 
Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President for the ensuing year and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that Howard Elliott had received eighteen 
ballots being all that were cast and was 
declared elected and took the chair. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of June 9, 1924, electing Nathaniel Allison, 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1924; David Harold Walker, 
Walter Augustus LeCompte Professor of 
Otology, to serve from Sept. 1, 1924, was 
taken from the table, and the Board voted 
to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Sept. 22, 1924, appointing the 
following Assistant Professors of Military 
Science and Tactics, to serve while detailed 
here by the United States War Depart- 
ment: Louis Aleck Craig, John Beugnot 
Wogan, William Spence; appointing the 
following persons as members of the fol- 
lowing Administrative Boards for the 
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academic year 1924-25: School of Public 
Health: Abbott Lawrence Lowell, ex 
officio; David Linn Edsall, ex officio, 
Chairman; Milton Joseph Rosenau, 
Edwin Bidwell Wilson, Hans Zinsser, 
Cecil Kent Drinker; Medical School: 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, ex officio; David 
Linn Edsall, ex officio, Chairman; Alger- 
non Coolidge, Harvey Cushing, Reid 
Hunt, John Lewis Bremer, Walter Brad- 
ford Cannon, Charles Macfie Campbell, 
Worth Hale, Kenneth Daniel Blackfan, 
Simeon Burt Wolbach, Hans Zinsser, 
Francis Weld Peabody; Harvard College: 
Chester Noyes Greenough, Dean; Robert 
DeCourcy Ward, Gregory Paul Baxter, 
George Henry Chase, Harold Hitchings 
Burbank, Delmar Leighton; Engineering 
School: Hector James Hughes, Dean; 
Harry Ellsworth Clifford, Albert Sauveur, 
Elmer Peter Kohler, George Chandler 
Whipple, Lionel Simeon Marks. Dental 
School: David Linn Edsall, Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry; Leroy 
Matthew Simpson Miner, Dean of the 
Dental School; George Howard Monks, 
William Henry Potter, Amos Irving Had- 
ley, George Henry Wright, Frank Turner 
Taylor, Fred Alexander Beckford, Law- 
rence Wills Baker, Martin Bassett Dill; 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

Mr. Wolcott presented and read the 
report of the Executive Committee for the 
academic year of 1923-24, and it was 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

In the absence of Mr. James he also pre- 
sented the report of the Committee to 
Visit the Bussey Institution, and upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, it was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, then presented the list of 
Visiting and other Committees of the 
Board for the academic year of 1924-25, 
and after debate thereon the Board voted 
to.accept and to approve said list hereto 
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appended, and said list was ordered to be 
printed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wolcott the 
Board adopted the following votes: 


That the Executive Committee be authorized to 
make such changes in, and additions to, the list of 
Visiting and other Committees of the Board as 
may be necessary, or as may seem to it advisable, 
reporting the same when made to the Board for its 
approval, at the meeting next following such action. 

That the Chairman of each Visiting Committee 
be requested to review the reports of his Committee 
during recent years, with a view to bringing to the 
attention of the Executive Committee any recom- 
mendations which have apparently failed of receiv- 
ing due attention from the Governing Boards; 

That the Secretary of the Board be directed to 
mail a copy of the foregoing vote to every such 
Chairman. 

That at that point in the order of business at 
which reports of Committees are in order, the 
President of the Board shall call in their usual 
order on the Chairmen of the several Visiting 
Committees (except that the Chairmen of such 
Committees as made no report during the previous 
academic year shall first be called on), for brief 
oral reports, in addition to such written reports 
as may be presented; it being the intention of the 
Board that enough oral reports be submitted at 
each meeting so that the roll of Committees may 
be completed and oral reports received from all 
at least once during the academic year; 

That the Secretary of the Board be directed to 
mail a copy of the foregoing vote to every such 
Chairman, and after consultation with the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee to insert in the 
advance order of business for every meeting a list 
of the Committees, the Chairmen of which are 
likely to be called on for such oral reports at the 
meeting. 

That the President of the Board be requested 
to appoint a Committee on Honorary Degrees, to 
consist of the President and four other members 
of the Board, to whom shall be directly communi- 
cated and referred by the President and Fellows 
their votes conferring honorary degrees, to be by 
said Committee considered and seasonably reported 
upon to this Board for its action. 


The Secretary communicated a letter 
from Mrs. Ruth E. Pierce, granddaughter 
of President Emeritus Eliot, expressing 
her thanks to the Board for the flowers 
sent by them to President Eliot on the 
occasion of the death of Mrs. Eliot, which 
occurred on July 18, 1924. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Marvin, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted that 
the next Stated Meeting of the Board of 
Oct. 14, 1924, shall be held on Monday, 
Oct. 20, 1924. 
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Stated Meeting, October 20, 1924 

The following twenty-five members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President of 
the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, R. W. 
Boyden, Bradford, Cabot, 
Drury, Felton, Gage, Hallowell, Jackson, 
James, Mack, Martin, Marvin, Moore, 
Sedgwick, Slattery, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wadsworth, Wister, Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Sept. 22, 1924, electing Robert Bayley 
Osgood, John B. and Buckminster Brown 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1924, was taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Oct. 6, 1924, appointing for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1924: Delmar Leighton, 
a member of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences; William Lorenzo Moss, Assistant 
Professor of Bacteriology; for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1924: Medical School: Calvin 
Barstow Faunce, Jr., Instructor in Otology; 
Philip Hammond, Instructor in Otology; 
Dental School: Kurt Hermann Thoma, 
Assistant Professor of Oral Pathology; for 
the academic year 1924-1925: Adminis- 
trative Board for University Extension: 
Arthur Fisher Whittem, Chairman; John 
Tucker Murray, Clifford Herschel Moore, 
James Hardy Ropes, Wilbur Cortez Ab- 
bott, Hector James Hughes, Walter Fenno 
Dearborn, Frederick George Nichols, 
Henry Wyman Holmes, Alfred Chester 
Hanford; Administrative Board of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: John 


Coolidge, 


Livingston Lowes, Dean; George Lyman 
Kittredge, Elmer Peter Kohler, William 
Fogg Osgood, James Haughton Woods, 
Clifford Herschel Moore, Jeremiah Denis 
Matthias Ford, Charles Howard Mc- 


Ilwain, Allyn Abbott Young, Theodore 
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Lyman, Henry Wyman Holmes, William 
Henry Weston, Jr.; Library Councii: 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, Chairman; 
Charles Homer Haskins, George Lyman 
Kittredge, Edwin Francis Gay, Theodore 
Lyman, Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Thomas Barbour, Kenneth Ballard Mur- 
dock, Secretary; and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated to the Board the appointments of 
the following Committees: Executive Com- 
mittee, 1924-25: Roger Wolcott, Chair- 
man; Howard Elliott, Thomas W. 
Lamont, Homer Gage, Charles A. Cool- 
idge, Henry James, George R. Agassiz; 
Special Committee on Honorary Degrees: 
Eliot Wadsworth, Chairman; Howard 
Elliott, Ellery Sedgwick, William S. 
Thayer, Edgar C. Felton; Committee on 
the War Memorial, on the part of the Over- 
seers: Howard Elliott, Chairman; Thomas 
W. Lamont, Langdon P. Marvin, Roger 
Wolcott, William C. Boyden, Charles 
Moore. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, communicated to the Board 
the following deaths and resignations 
from Visiting Committees: Elliott C. 
Bacon, deceased, Chemistry; Edward 
Ruhl, deceased, Germanic Museum; Rus- 
sell Gray, resigned, Classics; Mrs. Gard- 
iner M. Lane, resigned, Gray Herbarium. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Botanic 
Garden, by Mr. Wolcott; Botany, by Mr. 
Slocum; Administration and Accounts, by 
Mr. Slocum; Arnold Arboretum, by Mr. 
Wolcott; Astronomy and Observatory, by 
Mr. Agassiz; Botanical Museum, by Mr. 
Gage. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Apa L. Comstock, President 


Radcliffe College opened this fall with a 
total enrolment of 909 students: 
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Graduate students 241 
Seniors 84 
Juniors 135 
Sophomores 165 
Freshmen 191 
Special students 93 


In June and September 196 students 
were admitted. Of these 82 came in with- 
out examinations under the new system 
which exempts from examinations stu- 
dents in the top seventh of their classes in 
the preparatory schools. By the New 
Plan examinations 51 entered, and 63 by 
the Old Plan. 

The graduate students enrolled this 
year have taken their bachelor’s degrees 
from 76 colleges and universities — 58 are 
graduates of Radcliffe, 19 of Vassar, 16 of 
Mt. Holyoke, 15 of Wellesley, and 13 of 
Smith. Geographically, the institutions 
from which they have come are widely 
scattered through the United States, 
Canada, and even farther afield. Among 
the foreign students is one holding a 
degree from the University of Freiburg im 
Breisgau, one from the University of 
Cambridge, one from the University of 
Leyden, and one from Lucknow Univer- 
sity. 

It is a pleasure to note that Mr. John F. 
Moors has accepted reélection to the 
Council for a term of eight years and Pro- 
fessor Charles H. MclIlwain to the Asso- 
ciates for a term of three years. 

On Oct. 20 occurred the formal opening 
of LeBaron Russell Briggs Hall, which 
was described in the September number of 
this magazine. President Briggs laid the 
cornerstone and made a brief address, 
after which tea was served in the Hall toa 
large number of friends of the College. In 
the evening a fire was lighted for the first 
time in the fireplace given in memory of 
Martha Carter Cutler by her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry H. Carter, as a part of a 
short service in which Mrs. James T. 
Pugh spoke and Mrs. George P. Baker 
read several appropriate poems. 

The swimming-pool in the Hemenway 
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Gymnasium has been improved by the 
installation of a circulating pump and a 
chlorinator. Fire protection in the College 
has been made more secure by the addi- 
tion of a fire-escape on the south side of 
the Browne-Nichols Building, and by the 
installation of a sprinkler system in the 
basement of the Browne-Nichols Building 
and in the chemistry laboratories in the 
Gilman Building. 

On March 3, 1924, the Council ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Judge Cabot, the Treasurer, and the 
President of the College “to plan the 
reorganization of the financial, account- 
ing, and disbursing departments of the 
College.’ The report submitted by this 
committee and accepted by the Council 
outlined a reorganization which should re- 
lieve the Treasurer’s office of many of the 
details which it has hitherto carried, 
assigning to the Treasurer the function of 
exercising general oversight in the busi- 
ness affairs of the College and of determin- 
ing matters of general policy. The report 
went on to say: 

The books, so far as they are concerned with 
receipts and disbursements, shall be kept in an 
office at the College corresponding to that of a 
business manager. A head of this office shall be 
appointed competent to install and carry on an 
accounting system and to exercise supervision 
over the disbursements of the College under the 
budget. 


In accordance with this provision, the 
office of business manager was created, 
and Mr. J. W. Lowes appointed to fill it. 
Under the general direction of Mr. T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, who has consented to 
serve as Acting Treasurer until a per- 
manent appointment is made, our busi- 
ness procedure will be reorganized as its 
increasing complexity demands, and as 
soon as possible will be accommodated to a 
budget system. 

Twice during the year reports from the 
Committee on the Department of Physical 
Education brought to the attention of the 


Council possible steps forward in the 
efforts the College has long made in health 
education. The first recommendation was 
to the effect that a health examination 
should be given each undergraduate stu- 
dent each year. On April 7 the Com- 
mittee recommended that this examina- 
tion and various other duties involving 
general oversight of health conditions in 
the College, should be placed in the hands 
of a Health Consultant, whose function 
was defined as follows: 

In general, the Committee believe that the 
Health Consultant should deal with questions of 
health as they come up in connection with college 
work and activities; that she should not give 
treatment; and that her general aim should be to 
establish in the minds of students the purpose of 
maintaining a high level of health and physical 
fitness. 


These recommendations were accepted; 
and Dr. Florence Gilman, for three years 
assistant college physician at Vassar and 
for fourteen years college physician and 
head of the Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education at Smith College, was 
appointed Health Consultant for the year 
1924-25. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Wituiam I. Nicuots, ’26 


On Monday, September 22, Harvard 
opened its 289th year when registration 
began in every department of the Univer- 
sity. And for probably the 289th time, 
the morning papers on the following day 
blazoned forth the fact that Harvard had 
had a record enrolment. 

This year, the final figures showed that 
the enrolment in all departments of the 
University came to 6971. 

While these 6971 Harvard students, 
new and old, were going through the pre- 
liminary rites of welcoming and being wel- 
comed, advising and being advised, mak- 
ing out study cards, and visiting first 
classes, the one topic of conversation 
which was common to all of them was, of 
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course, football. How had the football 
team been coming along in its week of pre- 
season practice? Was it stronger or 
weaker than last year’s team? Was it 
capable of avenging the 1923 defeat at the 
hands of the Yale eleven? These ques- 
tions, which every one was asking on the 
first day of the college year, can only be 
answered as the football season unrolls its 
long course. 

The first Harvard football practice was 
held in the Stadium on September 15. On 
that day, 122 candidates for the Univer- 
sity team had reported. And on the next 
day the squad was slashed to 38. This 
sudden cut, which is almost without pre- 
cedent, came as a surprise to the Harvard 
football supporters. Coaches explained 
the cut as a necessary result of the new 
Harvard-Yale-Princeton football agree- 
ment which delays the start of football 
practice in the fall by several weeks. The 
wisdom of the change was soon recognized. 
The coaches had established a first squad 
on the first day of practice. And for the 84 
men who had been dropped to the second 
squad, the incentive of promotion had 
been substituted for the dread of being 
cut. 

In the group of 38 men who had been 
retained on Coach Fisher’s first Univer- 
sity squad were eight letter men who were 
veterans of at least one encounter with 
Yale. These were Captain Greenough, 
Dunker, Cheek, and Hammond, who 
started in the Yale game last year; Mc- 
Glone and Spalding, both of whom substi- 
tuted in that game; and Gehrke and 
Holder, letter men on Captain Buell’s 
victorious team of two years ago, who re- 
turned to Harvard after a year’s absence. 

Besides these men, five excellent ath- 
letes were added to Coach Fisher’s squad 
from last year’s Freshman team. Daley, 
Freshman captain, Coady, and Gamache 
all served to reinforce the forward line, 
while Miller and Zarakov added to the 
Crimson’s backfield power. The remain- 
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der of the squad was composed of substi- 
tutes from last year’s varsity squad, men 
who had served their apprenticeship on 
the blackshirted second squad last fall, 
and players who had been ineligible last 
year. In addition, new men were con- 
stantly brought up to the University 
squad as they distinguished themselves in 
the daily scrimmages between the Univer- 
sity team and the seconds. 

Practice had been under way for almost 
ten days when the first tentative line-up 
was given out. And on the same day was 
announced the gloomy news that Dunker, 
veteran guard and two year letter man, 
was definitely lost to the team for a period 
of at least a month as a result of a slight 
case of diphtheria which he had con- 
tracted. Theopold, captain of the 1925 
Freshman football team, was named as 
Dunker’s understudy during his sojourn 
in the Stillman Infirmary, and the com- 
plete lineup of the first team was an- 
nounced as follows: P. W. Chase, ’25, left 
end; Captain M. W. Greenough, ’25, left 
tackle; C. H. Bradford, ’26, left guard; J. 
W. Adie, ’26, center; P. H. Theopold, ’25, 
right guard; E. R. Nash, °25, right tackle; 
E. H. Bradford, ’26, right end; Philip 
Spalding, ’25, quarterback; J. W. Ham- 
mond, ’25, left halfback; A. H. Miller, 
’27, right halfback; Erwin Gehrke, ’235, 
fullback. 

But when the time came for the first 
game of the season, with Virginia, on 
October 5, several shifts had been made in 
the team as first announced. Mauran 
Beals, ’25, began the game at left end in 
place of Chase, who had been injured in a 
scrimmage the week before. Kilgour, a 
Sophomore, was tried in place of Adie at 
the center of the line. And Zarakov, the 
1927 star, took Hammond’s place at left 
halfback. 

The game, which Harvard won 14-0, 
showed little about the true strength of 
the team, save that the Harvard team has 
this year a backfield combination of more 
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than ordinary power and a line with many 
failings. 

On the following Saturday, the Crimson 
team came up against a strong and versa- 
tile eleven from Middlebury, the little 
college which had held the University to a 
6-6 tie last year. And in defeating, 16-6, 
a team composed almost entirely of vet- 
erans of last year’s tie encounter, Captain 
Greenough’s team showed a marked im- 
provement. 

In this game, Coach Fisher gave a thor- 
ough test to the new four-man running 
backfield which he has been trying to 
develop all fall. Cheek, who starred as a 
halfback last season was switched to 
quarterback in this game, while Zarakov 
and Stafford, both excellent ball-carriers, 
were also tried out at various times in the 
pilot’s berth. The added variety and 
power which this new four-man backfield 
has given the Crimson attack seem to 
have won it a place in the Harvard system. 
And the old field genera} type of quarter- 
back seems due to give way before the 
man who can run with the ball as well as 
call the signals. 

The first game of the season to arouse 
much real interest was the encounter with 
Holy Cross on October 18. The Crimson 
triumphed in the end by a 12-6 score. 
But during the first half, the Harvard 
supporters had little to be proud of. A 
fumble by Miller and a recovery by 
Crowly of Hely Cross gave the Purple the 
first touchdown of the game. And it was 
not until the second half that the Harvard 
team settled down to business and won 
back the game by two magnificent drives 
down the field, both of which resulted in 
touchdowns. 

In the game with Dartmouth on Octo- 
ber 25, Harvard played as it had in the 
first half of the Holy Cross game rather 
than the second. Sloppy play, numerous 
fumbles, and inadequate interference all 
contributed to the 6-0 defeat which the 
Harvard team received. Time after time 
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Harvard just fell short of making the 
touchdown which would have tied the 
game. The most tantalizing moment of all 
came in the third period, when Ham- 
mond, Harvard halfback, broke loose and 
started towards the Dartmouth goal line 
with a bodyguard of four Crimson inter- 
ference men. From the Harvard cheering 
sections it seemed as though the game was 
saved, when Dooley, the only Dartmouth 
man within striking distance, broke 
through the interference and downed 
Hammond 15 yards from the goal line. 

During the week succeeding the dis- 
astrous Dartmouth game, the Harvard 
football players and coaches heard the sad 
news of the death of Perey D. Haughton, 
99, founder of the famous Harvard foot- 
ball system, and for eight years head 
coach of football in Cambridge. ‘His 
death deprives Harvard football of its 
staunchest and best friend,”’ said Coach 
Robert T. Fisher in simple tribute to 
Harvard’s departed football leader. 

On November 1, with the Stadium flag 
flying at half mast in memory of Percy 
Haughton, a team composed almost 
wholly of substitute material administered 
an easy 13-0 beating to Boston Univer- 
sity, in a game which may be considered 
as little more than a preliminary to the 
big games later in the season. 

From this point all discussion of the 
University team passes into the province 
of conjecture. The Princeton, Brown, and 
Yale games remain unplayed. If Harvard 
can enter these contests with all its men 
available, it will have a powerful back- 
field, but a line which, even at its best, has 
shown weaknesses which may prove fatal 
in the big games at the end of the season. 

Although football has held the center of 
the stage during the fall, there are other 
sports as well which have attracted con- 
siderable attention. 

The Cross Country team, with a num- 
ber of remarkable runners, has ccme 
through the season so far undefeated, and 
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has to its credit decisive victories over 
Middlebury, Holy Cross, Dartmouth, and 
Technology teams. 

The soccer men have also been able to 
chalk up a preponderating number of 
early-season victories. To offset their one 
defcat at the hands of the University of 
Pennsylvania, there are three creditable 
victories over Amherst, Dartmouth, and 
Cornell. 

Turning from the athletic fields to the 
college yard, one finds that the activity of 
the athletes has been replaced by the 
activity of workmen, bricklayers, car- 
penters. After several stagnant years 
during and following the war, Harvard is 
entering on an era of construction which 
will add almost a dozen new buildings to 
the service of the University during the 
next few years. Old buildings are being 
remodeled, new ones are under construc- 
tion, and still others are now being 
planned in the architects’ offices. 

Little Hall, for 16 years the home of the 
Widow Nolen and his famous tutoring 
school, was the first building to be added 
to the University plant. During the sum- 
mer, the four-storey building on Massa- 
chusetts avenue was completely remod- 
eled. And now, instead of being the 
lonely home of the Widow and the three 
little French bulldogs who were his only 
companions, it will supply studies and 
bedrooms for 58 Freshmen. 

Even more extensive alterations are 
now taking place in Massachusetts Hall, 
the oldest building of the University. 
Following a fire which threatened to 
destroy the historic old building last 
spring, work was begun on restoring the 
old building to its original estate as a col- 
lege dormitory. The flimsy wooden parti- 
tions and rotting beams have been re- 
moved, leaving little more than the empty 
brick shell of old Massachusetts Hall. 
The work of reconstruction is now well 
under way. Steel girders and fireproof 
walls and floors are being installed; and by 
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the fall of next year Massachusetts Hall 
will be opened as a Senior Dormitory, with 
accommodations for about 40 men. 

Close beside Massachusetts, ground has 
been broken for the new University Ad- 
ministration building, for which the sum 
of $200,000 was given to the college last 
spring by Arthur Lehman, ’94. The new 
building will occupy the site of old Dane 
Hall, which was destroyed by fire a num- 
ber of years ago. It will be four storeys 
high, built of red brick and granite, after 
the Georgian-Colonial style of the Fresh- 
man dormitories. In this building will be 
located the offices of the administrative 
officers of the University, the Treasurer, 
the Bursar, the Comptroller, and the 
Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings, 
who for the past few years have been 
quartered in the shabby one storey build- 
ing erected on the Delta near Memorial 
Hall during the war. 

Another projected building in the Yard 
is the Straus Dormitory, for which Jesse 
Isidor Straus, ’93, donated $300,000 last 
year. Work on this building has not pro- 
gressed beyond the preliminary measure- 
ments of the surveyors, but it is under- 
stood that it is to be located directly 
behind Hollis, facing the street. 

By far the largest construction enter- 
prise now or ever undertaken by the Uni- 
versity will come when work starts on the 
new School of Business Administration, 
for which Mr. George Fisher Baker gave 
$5,000,000 last year. Plans for the new 
schocl, which will include at least half a 
dozen buildings, have not yet been se- 
lected. An elaborate competition among 
almost 100 different architects began this 
fall. From these, a jury of prominent 
architects selected last month the firms 
submitting the six most satisfactory 
sketches. These six firms will compete 
again this winter together with six archi- 
tects nominated in the original conditions 
of the competition. The final selection of 
plans for the new Business School is ex- 
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pected to come some time next spring, and 
work will begin before the opening of the 
new college year. 

Present estimates call for an expendi- 
ture of approximately $4,000,000 on the 
actual construction of the buildings, 
which will include a library, a gymnasium, 
an administration building, two buildings 
for class rooms and lecture halls, and 
several dormitories. The remaining 
$1,000,000 will be expended in the im- 
provement of the low meadow land across 
the Charles River from the Weld boat 
house, where the new Business School is 
to be located. 

Two more buildings, plans for which are 
still in an extremely tentative state, are a 
new Museum of Fine Arts and a new 
Chemical Laboratory. The necessary 
funds for both these buildings were col- 
lected in Harvard’s $10,000,000 drive for 
the extension of the University’s service, 
and work is expected to be begun on them 
s20n. 

The location of the new Fine Arts 
Museum will be on Quincy street, directly 
opposite Sever Hall, while the Chemistry 
Laboratory, for which an additional con- 
tribution of $475,000 was received this 
fall from the family of the late E. C. Con- 
verse of New York, will probably be con- 
structed on Jarvis Field. No announce- 
ment has as yet been made as to the uses 
to which the Fogg Art Museum and 
Boylston Hall, the present home of the 
Fine Arts and Chemistry Departments, 
will be put when the new buildings have 
been erected. 

Among the students of the University, 
one topic which came close to rivaling 
football in interest this fall was politics. 
Early in the year, the liberal minded of 
the University gathered together into a 
highly inflammable LaFollette-Wheeler 
Club, and did their best to prove that the 
Harvard banner and the red flag of 
liberalism were as one. 

At this the Harvard Democratic and 
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Republican Clubs, long dormant, awoke 
with a start, and began to defend them- 
selves against the liberal menace. At first 
the activities of the three rival political 
parties consisted of little more than mak- 
ing vituperative and rather puerile re- 
marks about each other in their meetings 
and their open letters to the Crimson. 

Then the Crimson sobered the warring 
politicians down somewhat by publishing 
an interview with Professor A. N. Hol- 
combe, in which the Professor of Govern- 
ment declared, 

“It is an excellent thing to stimulate 
interest in political affairs, and as such I 
heartily endorse these various political 
clubs. But I must say that they only hold 
my interest when they do some work and 
stop talking poppycock!” 

The college politicians set to work with 
intense seriousness after that, and gave to 
the miniature college campaign all the 
appearances of the actual campaign which 
was raging through the country at large. 

A number of prominent speakers ad- 
dressed the students during the first 
month of the college year. The first meet- 
ing of importance was arranged by the 
Republicans, and the Honorable Frank 
W. Mondell, permanent chairman of the 
Republican National convention, took the 
platform in behalf of Coolidge and 
Dawes. 

Soon after, the Harvard Union became 
the scene of a joint meeting conducted by 
the Progressive and Democratic Clubs, at 
which Norman Hapgood, ’90, campaigned 
for LaFollette, while Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie of Maryland spoke for Davis and 
the Democrats. 

The climax of the college campaign 
came on October 24, when the Crimson 
conducted a straw vote throughout the 
University while each of the three clubs 
made an eleventh hour attempt to win 
voters over to their chosen candidate at a 
triangular debate held in the living room 
of the Union during the evening. At this 
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meeting, Professor Felix Frankfurter, 
L ’10, of the Harvard Law School, spoke 
for LaFollette; Professor E. J. Wood- 
house, Mayor of Northampton, for John 
W. Davis; and Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
advocated the candidacy of President 
Coolidge. 

The Crimson’s straw ballot, which was 
concluded after the meeting, showed that 
the Republican Club had won an over- 
whelming victory. Out of the total Uni- 
versity vote of 4583, Coolidge had polled 
2573, Davis, 1200, and LaFollette, 789. 
It is interesting to note that LaFollette 
received his highest vote among the stu- 
dents in the Theological School, and his 
lowest among the Business School stu- 
dents, while the Law School men showed 
their reverence for the legal mind by 
giving Davis the biggest percentage of his 
vote. 

Of course there were the scoffers in this 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
pariment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different yea It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 
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Joseph Horace Clark, the last sur- 
viving member of the Class, died Sept. 
80, 1924, at the Hotel Vendome, where 
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campaign, as in anything else seriously 
undertaken at Harvard. And the college 
campaign was not many weeks old before 
a group of gentle satirists had banded 
together into the ‘Harvard University 
Nihilist Society.’’ To this iconoclastic 
body were admitted only those members 
of the University, over 21, who had failed 
to register for the November elections. 
The principles of the Nihilists were an- 
nounced in a manifesto published shortly 
after the organization had formed. De- 
claring that the Nihilists condemned all 
presidential candidates, held 100 per cent 
Americanism to be unconstitutional, ridi- 
culed college politics, and abhorred all 
partizanship, the manifesto ends, “Firmly 
believing that our individual votes could 
not possibly have affected the election one 
way or the other, we hereby assert our 
independence of all political ties. — We 
laugh at college politics as being alto- 
gether pusillanimous and absurd!” 


ADUATES 


he had made his home since 1882. He 
was born in New York, Jan. 8, 1837, a 
son of Humphrey and Almira (Jenckes) 
Clark. Following graduation from 
Harvard he was principal of the high 
school at Uxbridge, and there began 
the study of law. Returning to Boston 
he continued his studies in the law 
office of Peleg W. Chandler and George 
O. Shattuck and then entered Harvard 
Law School, graduating in 1861. He 
joined the 1st Massachusetts heavy 
artillery in 1862, and was commis- 
sioned captain. He was detailed on the 
staff of his friend, Gen. Francis C. Bar- 
low of the 2d army corps. He was cap- 
tured at Spottsylvania May 19, 1864, 
and sent to Macon, Ga. He was one of 
the officers selected by the Confeder- 
ates and sent to Charleston, S.C., to be 
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placed under fire, in retaliation. From 
there he was removed to the prison at 
Columbia, S.C., and a few months later 
to Charlotte, N.C., from which place he 
escaped in February, 1865, and with 
the other officers made his way over the 
mountains, after a thrilling journey of 
thirty days, to Knoxville, Tenn., re- 
joining his regiment just before Lee’s 
surrender. He was a very strong friend 
of the regiment, and was always willing 
to do his part in any effort made by it 
along patriotic lines after the war. He 
was the last living captain of the regi- 
ment. At the close of the war he re- 
sumed his legal affiliations and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Removing to St. 
Louis, he continued his practice at the 
bar and in 1871 was appointed clerk of 
the U.S, district court in that city. Re- 
turning to Boston later he devoted him- 
self to his many business interests, all 
of which he relinquished fully twenty 
years ago. He was a member of the 
Harvard Club and for many years of 
the Union Club. He left no near rela- 
tives. The following tribute to his 
memory, written by John F. Moors, 
’83, appeared in the Boston Transcript: 
“A soldier in the Civil War, Joseph H. 
Clark, was captured, escaped from 
prison and reached the Union lines, a 
skeleton in rags. ‘Were they glad to 
see you?” he was once asked. ‘There 
was no ovation,’ he replied briefly. He 
had traveled, in fact, from North Car- 
olina to Kentucky, concealed by day 
and guided at night by negroes. Once, 
hard pressed by Confederate cavalry 
and bloodhounds, he lay for hours 
among the reeds of a cold pond, with 
only his nose and mouth above water 
and thus escaped recapture. But, when 
rescued, he was nearly dead. Ever 
afterwards he was a devoted friend of 
negroes, marveling at their loyalty 
during the war to the unprotected fam- 
ilies of their masters, their equal loy- 
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alty to such as he who were fighting for 
their freedom. Ever afterwards indeed 
he was the true friend of all modest 
heroes, while no one was more scornful 
of meanness and boasting in high 
places. Forty years after the Civil 
War, meeting the late F. H. Swan, who 
had accompanied Cushing in blowing 
up the Albemarle and had suffered in 
Libby prison privations from which he 
never fully recovered, Clark said of this 
gallant but quiet gentleman: ‘The 
bravest man in the Civil War.” And 
hearing of a certain noble young fellow 
who was killed in the World War, he, 
though a stranger, could not do enough 
to satisfy his admiration and to help 
the family. In a little album he had 
pictures of his comrades-in-arms who 
had fallen sixty years before his time 
came. How proud he was of them! 
When he was told on his death-bed that 
his last classmate had died, he re- 
marked with mingled sentiment and 
humor: “I am the Class.’ Near the 
end he took in his hand a miniature of 
his mother, who had died when he was 
a little boy and said, gazing at her: “I 
wonder what a twenty-three-year-old 
mother will think when she beholds an 
eighty-seven-year-old son.’ Unmar- 
ried, the last survivor of his Class, with 
every member of his family dead, so 
that no kith or kin was left to mourn 
him, homeless for years, except for a 
room in a hotel, his was an unconquer- 
able spirit, gay, witty, generous, search- 
ing out and finding ways to help his 
fellow men. Tenderly beloved, he went 
down at last with colors flying.” 


1858 
The Mobile Register for Aug. 24, 
contained a two-column article on F. 
G. Bromberg, leading citizen of Mobile, 
Ala., and the eighth oldest living grad- 
uate of Harvard. The following pas- 
sage is taken from that article: “ Mr. 
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Bromberg’s entry into congressional 
office was something that does not oc- 
cur once ina blue moon. He was a lib- 
eral Republican candidate for the first 
district in 1872, endorsed by the Demo- 
cratic convention of the district, and 
was elected by Democratic votes. At 
Washington he took his seat in .the 
Democratic caucus as representing a 
Democratic district, and there probably 
he would have lived his young term out 
without attracting the notice of any- 
one but for the springing of a quarrel 
in the caucus between the leaders, 
Fernando Wood, formerly mayor of 
New York city, and Samuel S. Cox, 
popularly known as Cox, 
then representing a New York district. 
Wood was a member of the wing of the 


‘Sunset’ 


party known in the north as “ Copper- 
head,” because opposed to the war and 
to Mr. Lincoln and his administration. 
Cox belonged to the faction known as 
‘war’ Democrats. Wood was success- 
ful in the voting and Cox quit the 
caucus, declaring that he never would 
support a man who had been disloyal 
to his country. Mr. Bromberg reasoned 
that if so prominent a man and Demo- 
crat, a party leader of national fame, 
thought the nomination of Wood to be 
Speaker an unworthy one, it was proper 
for him, who had always been a Union- 
ist, to follow his example. So he took 
his hat and marched out of the caucus 
at the heels of the honorable ‘Sunset.’ 
In the contest between the parties 
which ensued, Mr. Bromberg, being 
outside the Democratic fold, voted for 
Blaine, whom he had always admired. 
Blaine was elected Speaker; and Blaine, 
to show his appreciation, gave him his 
Mr. Bromberg 


choice of committees. 
jumped at the opportunity, and asked 
for the best place he knew of, a place on 
the powerful committee on commerce, 
which had the function of framing not 
only all bills relating to commerce but 
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all bills relating to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. He had in mind 
Alabama’s great system of rivers, the 
second largest in the country, and the 
fact that until then not a cent had been 
appropriated by Congress for the im- 
provement of any of its streams. Mr. 
Bromberg was appointed on that com- 
mittee and served harmoniously with 
its members. As a member, his sug- 
gestions that the Alabama rivers be 
surveyed —the Warrior, above the 
mouth of Locust fork, and the War- 
rior and Cahaba Rivers below Centre- 
ville — was accepted; and in the sec- 
ond session, the survey of the Ala- 
bama, from Wetumpka to its mouth, at 
his request, was authorized. From this 
it is seen that the scheme for the im- 
provement of the Alabama rivers did 
not originate in any form of bill intro- 
duced in either house of Congress but 
entirely within the room of the com- 
mittee of commerce itself, because of 
Mr. Bromberg’s position as a member 
of the committee, he having nothing 
more to do than to ask that the rivers 
of his State be put in line for survey, an 
indispensable preliminary to the mak- 
ing of an appropriation by Congress for 
their improvement. Considering that 
a member is never appointed to an im- 
portant committee in his first term, Mr. 
Bromberg could not have anticipated 
the good fortune which came to him, 
but, happily, he had the genius to make 
the best use of his opportunity. Thus 
began the development of our water- 
ways, costing millions of dollars, and 
which opened to all-the-year naviga- 
tion the streams Jeading from the min- 
eral district of the State to the seaport 
of Mobile.”’ 
1862 
Henry M. Rogers, Acting Sec. 
11 Beacon St, Boston 


The Class now has nine surviving 
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members — Barrett, Blake, Brigham, 
Gilbert, James Green, Hosmer, Rogers, 
Sargent and Tucke. On August 22 last, 
Prof. Solomon Hoyt Brackett died at 
Los Angeles, Cal., after a few days’ ill- 
ness. He was the son of Josiah P. and 
Susan (Edmands) Brackett, and was 
born in Framingham, Sept. 25, 1838. 
He was the oldest of the surviving 
members of the Class. He fitted for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and entered College the Sophomore 
After graduating, he taught 
school at Provincetown and at Stone- 


year. 


ham, and in April, 1868, was elected 
principal of the high school in Keene, 
N.H. In 1875 he was appointed Profes- 
sor of Natural Sciences in St. Johnsbury 
Academy, Vt.; he afterwards became 
superintendent. Here he remained till 
June, 1900, when he moved to Clare- 
mont, Cal., where he found occupation 
in an organ factory. In 1902 he was 
teaching physics and chemistry in the 
high school at San Bernardino; he then 
taught for two years in the high school 
at Redlands. In 1903 he gave up teach- 
ing, settled at Claremont, and has oc- 
cupied himself in surveying, the man- 
ufacture of scientific apparatus, ete. 
For many years he has suffered from 
spinal trouble, which has unfitted him 
for anything but light work. Brack- 
ett married, July 20, 1864, Mary 
A. Thomas; his children are Frank 
Parkhurst, June 16, 1865; Mabel 
Susan, Jan. 20, 1868; Mary Celeste, 
Aug. 8, 1874; died Sept. 20, 1902; John 
Henry, Aug. 17, 1876. Frank P. Brack- 
ett is Professor of Mathematics at Po- 
mona College, Claremont. John Henry 
Brackett is an electrical engineer in 
San Francisco. The Secretary learns 
that Brackett had recently completed 
his autobiography from which, when 
received, some extracts may be made. 
— Blake is hard at work at his home in 
Chicago and in a letter just received he 
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says, “Very, very busy am I in my ar- 
dent and yet not rebellious fight for 
time to end my work on “English 
This desire to make an en- 
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Poetics. 
during contribution to the literature of 
our country has been and still is like the 
passion of a saint to complete his missal 
before saying, “ Now let thy servant de- 
part in peace.’”” We who are here pass 
on to him the benediction Buddha 
asked and received from Sujata, “‘ May 
you achieve.” — Brigham writes from 
Honolulu, under date of Oct. 16, 1924, 
with a constant and enduring courage. 
A snapshot taken last September shows 
him confined to his wheel chair and de- 
pendent on it for locomotion, but the 
face, the figure, the firm hands and the 
enduring smile’ still as ever, despite 
gray hair and beard. — James Green 
has returned to Worcester from his 
studies in Paris. His address is 340 
Main Street, or 61 Elm Street, Worces- 
ter. 


1864 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec. 


225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

Henry Thomas Wing, son of Henry 
and Nancy (Tobey) Wing, was born in 
Sandwich, May 3, 1842. He prepared 
for college at Sandwich and at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. The year following 
his graduation he was a tutor in a 
private family in New York City. He 
entered Harvard Law School, Sept. 18, 
1865, and was admitted to the bar of 
Massachusetts, May 2, 1867; after- 
wards he removed to New York, and 
was admitted to the bar of that State, 
Dec. 20, 1869, and to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States at 
Washington, Oct. 15, 1877. He re- 
tired Jan. 1, 1907. He was married at 
Nantucket, Oct. 8, 1874, to Clemen- 
tina Swain, daughter of Susan Hussey 
(Odiorne) and Charles Bunker Swain 
A daughter, Elizabeth Swain, was born 
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June 7, 1879, and died July 21, 1891. 
He was a life member of the Long Is- 
land Historical Society, a member of 
the Down Town Association, New 
York, and of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. He lived in Brook- 
lyn, New York; his summer home was 
at Sandwich. He died at his home in 
Brooklyn Aug. 17, 1924. 


1865 
WixiiiaM Rorecs, Sec. 
131 State St., Boston 

John Greenough has been elected 
Vice-President of the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and President of the American 
Geographical Society of New York, for 
the ninth consecutive’ term. — W. B. 
C. Stickney has been reélected Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Vermont. 
By invitation of this club the members 
of the New England Federation and 
their wives are to meet at Burlington, 
Vermont, in August, 1925. — On Sept. 
27, 1924, William Rotch unveiled a 
tablet to the ship Dartmouth which be- 
Jonged to his ancestors, and was the 
first ship built in New Bedford in 1767. 
In 1773 the Dartmouth was chartered to 
the East India Company of London, 
which sent the tea to Boston that was 
thrown overboard by the Boston Tea 
Party on Dec. 16, 1773. — Lieut.-Com. 
J. C. Soley, U.S.N., who is in charge 
of the Branch Hydrographic office at 
New Orleans, has recently published a 
book on “Sources of Volcanic Energy.”’ 
He was promoted to Lieutenant Com- 
mancer in the World War, having 
served in three wars — the Civil War, 
the Spanish War, and the World War. 


1867 
James R. Carret, Sec. 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 
William Gibbs Peckham died at his 
home, Valley View, Westfield, N.J., on 
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the evening of Sunday, April 13, 1924, 
in his seventy-sixth year. He was born 
in Newport, R.L., Feb. 7, 1849, the son 
of William Gibbs Peckham and Mary 
Hull (Perry) Peckham. He was de- 
scended from an old New England 
family; the Peckhams originated in 
Rhode Island, having come to this 
country from England about 1640. 
His grandfather Judge Perry and Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry were 
blood relatives, both descended from 
Edward Perry of Sandwich. Peckham 
entered Harvard in 1863 at the age of 
fourteen, graduating in 1867. In his 
sophomore year in the spring of 1865, 
he and his classmate Frank Preston 
Stearns began the publication of a col- 
Associated 
classmates 


lege paper, The Collegian. 
with them their 
Charles Sibley Gage and Joseph Leavitt 
Sanborn. After several numbers had 
been published which contained crit- 
icisms of the faculty, the paper was sup- 
pressed by the latter and they threat- 
ened to expel the editors, if they con- 
tinued to publish it. Almost immedi- 
ately, however, another paper appeared, 
the Harvard Advocate, the names 
of the editors not being given. Wise 
counsel prevailed in the faculty and 


were 


nothing was done by it about the 
new paper. The Harvard Advocate is 
still in existence. After graduation 
Peckham went to Europe and spent 
two years at Heidelberg and Munich 
Universities and the Sorbonne in Paris. 
Returning to New York in the fall of 
1869, he entered New York University 
Law School, and at the same time was 
a clerk in the law offices of W. M. 
Evarts and Joseph H. Choate, where he 
remained until his twenty-first birth- 
day, when, to use his own words, “‘he 
hung out his own shingle’; he had 
passed his bar examinations before his 
birthday but was not allowed to prac- 
tise until that date. About 1875 he 
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became a resident of Westfield, N.J., 
which was his home for the rest of his 
life. He had married Miss Laura 
Thurston of Newport, R.I., June 1, 
1874. He took an active interest in 
public affairs and had a large practice 
in his profession. A contribution by 
him to a Class report in 1887 showed 
that he had been a member of the 
National Committee of the Tariff Re- 
form League, in 1884 was Chairman of 
the New Jersey Independents during 
the independent presidential campaign 
to elect Grover Cleveland, and served 
on the executive committee of the 
national organization under George 
William Curtis and Carl Schurz who 
managed the campaign. He was also 
member of the Law Institute, Bar As- 
sociation of the City of New York, Bar 
Association of the State of New York, 
Reform Club, Blooming Grove Associa- 
tion, Lawyers’ Club of New York, New 
Jersey Historical Society, Clio Society 
of Princeton, Signet Society of Har- 
vard, Players’ Club of New York, Har- 
vard Clubs of New York and New 
Jersey, Railroad Club and Evarts 
Club. In 1892 he was Lecturer on rail- 
road law at the University of North 
Carolina. Before that year The Man- 
hattan Elevated Railway Company 
had built its structures and numerous 
suits had been brought by the abutters 
to recover property damages. Peck- 
ham was attorney in hundreds of these 
cases, taking them on a contingency 
basis, winning ninety-eight per cent of 
all those he tried, many being appealed 
and argued before the Court of Appeals 
at Albany and in some instances be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Peckham was 
fond of outdoor life and travel, and vis- 
ited South America, the West Indies, 
Africa and Europe. He hunted big 
game in Labrador, Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and British Columbia; in 
the latter place he maintained a sum- 
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mer home in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies for some twenty-odd years, 
spending his winters in Florida. In 
1897 he had published an essay en- 
titled ‘A Forum and a Sanction in In- 
ternational Law”’; was a member of the 
Dialectic Society of the University of 
North Carolina and of the Philosophic 
Society at Princeton; had been doing 
some work in Railroad Law and Inter- 
national Law and was visitor in Inter- 
national Law in Harvard University. 
He had a great love of art, especially 
paintings, and at one time had a large 
collection which he housed in a separate 
building on his Westfield place. His 
hobby for collecting is best described in 
the words of a former Harvard Advocate 
editor: ‘“‘ When I was in Boston several 
years ago, writing for the press (and for 
a living) in the summer and between 
classes at college, there was one genial 
gentleman who was always good for a 
paragraph or even a story on occasions. 
That was W. G. Peckham. He had 
founded the Harvard Advocate back in 
the perilous days of his undergraduate- 
ship, and was continually refounding it, 
— digging down into his pocket, finding 
jobs for its fledgling editors, fostering 
prize-essay contests, financing circula- 
tion campaigns, and serving as the 
good angel of our Pegasus, always. 
Later, visiting at Mr. Peckham’s 
place in Westfield, I discovered that he 
had a hobby in addition to the Harvard 
Advocate. It was the collecting of paint- 
ings. During his many trips abroad he 
would visit the galleries and the studios 
of artists, select the paintings that in- 
terested him, sometimes buying from a 
dealer or from some private owner, but 
for the most part buying directly from 
the artist himself. He took delight in 
finding some little-known painter whose 
public recognition was yet in the future. 
On these pilgrima zes he visited various 
capitals and other art centers of Europe, 
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and usually brought back with his pur- 
chases notes, letters and other docu- 
ments from the artists identifying their 
works. He had an aversion to parading 
copies as originals; his own faith and 
formula in this connection was stated 
by Mr. Peckham in an article in the 
International Studio, in which he said, 
“Picture buyers can go to a living artist 
and buy a genuine work without fear; 
another point is that the buyer is really 
a better judge of the works of his own 
generation.” He did not make this 
principle an inflexible rule in the selec- 
tion of his paintings, however, for his 
collection included good examples of 
the English school of the eighteenth 
century such as Hoppner, Gainsbor- 
ough-Dupont, Allen Ramsey and oth- 
ers. But the dominant impression con- 
veyed by the gallery was its modernity. 
There were canvasses by the Dutch 
painter J. H. Jurres; the French 
Carolus-Duran, Cottet, Kever; and the 
Americans, Abbey, Freer, Davies, 
Chase, and Hawthorne.” Peckham 
had four children by his first wife, three 
daughters and a son; the two elder 
daughters became graduates of Bryn 
Mawr and his son was graduated from 
Princeton in 1907. Peckham married 
Marion Wheelock of Boston, as his 
second wife, in 1914. He is survived 
by his second wife, four children and 
several grandchildren. 


1869 
Wii S. Hatt, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 
H. S. Howe celebrated his golden 
wedding Oct. 22, 1924. He has four 
sons daughter, and twenty 
grandchildren, all, children and grand- 
children, now living. In face of this 
record it behooves any person wailing 
about race suicide to speak softly in our 
neighborhood. — F. G. Peabody de- 
livered two lectures before the Univer- 


and a 
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sity of Pennsylvania, April 22 and 23, 
1924, under the George Dana Board- 
man Lectureship in Christian Ethics. 


1871 
AuBert M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

Phillips Adams Lovering died at the 
Mare Island Hospital, San Francisco, 
on Sept. 28. Doctor Lovering was born 
Sept. 29, 1851, in West Newton, of an 
old New England family, his great- 
grandfather and his grandfather having 
taken part in the historic Boston Tea 
Party. He was fitted for college at the 
Eliot High School, Jamaica Plain. After 
graduating from Harvard he entered 
the Medical School, receiving the de- 
gree of M.D. in 1875, and after one 
year as intern at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, entered the United 
States Navy. He remained in active 
service until Sept. 1913, when he was 
retired. He was a member of the orig- 
inal personnel of the famous battleship 
Oregon which, at the outbreak of the 
Spanish War, made the historic cruise 
around South America and participated 
in the destruction of the Spanish cruis- 
ers at the battle of Santiago de Cuba. 
Since his retirement from active serv- 
ice he had made his home at St. Hel- 
ena, Cal. He was married on June 27, 
1893, to Estelle Louise Hawke, daugh- 
ter of the late Rear Admiral James 
Albert Hawke, who with his four chil- 
dren survives him. 


1872 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 
John Freeman Brown died at his 
home, Brush Hill Road, Milton, on 
Wednesday, Sept. 17. He was stricken 
while sitting in the Superior Court in 
Dedham, a fortnight before his death, 
and died of arterio-sclerosis. He was 


born at East Douglas, March 20, 1848, 
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the son of Adolphus Frederick and 
Mary Eliza (Johnson) Brown. His 
father was a farmer and had lived all 
his life in East Douglas on the same 
farm where his ancestors had lived for 
two generations before him. After 
graduating from the public schools, he 
entered Phillips Andover Academy, 
but finished his preparation for college 
under Prof. George A. Hill at Cam- 
bridge. For a short time during his 
college course he was a reporter for the 
Boston Daily Globe. He was a member 
of the Institute and its librarian in 
1870-71. He left College without hav- 
ing decided on any future occupation 
and in the next two years was for a time 
Assistant Instructor in Physics at the 
College and at the same time attended 
the Law School from which he was 
graduated in 1874. July following he 
was admitted to the Suffolk Bar and 
immediately entered the office of 
Charles R. Train, then Attorney- 
General, where he remained until Mr. 
Train’s death, and for a short time was 
first assistant Attorney-General, re- 
tiring with Mr. Train in 1879. In 1884 
he was a member of the Republican 
Ward and City Committee, Ward 24, 
and in 1885-86 was a member of the 
Boston Common Council, and in the 
latter year was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Claims. In 1887 and in 1888 
he was in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, serving on the Committee on 
Probate and Insolvency and as chair- 
man of the Committee on Bills in the 
Third Reading. In 1888 he was ap- 
pointed clerk of the Municipal Court 
and held that position to the great satis- 
faction of all concerned until May, 
1894, when he was appointed Associate 
Justice of the same court by Governor 
Greenhalge. In January, 1902, he suc- 
ceeded Chief Justice William E. Par- 
menter who had resigned, and four 
years thereafter was appointed Justice 
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of the Superior Court by Governor 
Guild, succeeding Judge John J. 
Flaherty, deceased. Judge Brown was 
a good lawyer, most modest and unas- 
suming, and so courteous and affable in 
all his relations that he stood high in the 
affections of both Bench and Bar, and 
his classmates always found him a most 
agreeable companion. He was married 
Oct. 31, 1878, at Millbury, to Alice 
Augusta, daughter of Robert and 
Charlotte Augusta (Thayer) Rogerson. 
He is survived by his wife, a daughter, 
Alice Train, who married Frank Ful- 
lerton Savage of Boston Sept. 8, 1922, 
and a son, John Freeman Brown, Jr., 
Harvard, 1918, who served in France 
in 1915-16, as a volunteer ambulance 
driver and as an aviator. His funeral 
took place at Christ Church, Episcopal, 
Hyde Park, and was attended by the 
Judges of the several courts, by his 
many friends, his classmate Judge 
Loring, his first college chum, Walter 
Eliot Thwing, and by the Secretary. — 
On Oct. 13, Arthur Lord delivered the 
address at the dedication of the Memo- 
rial to the Soldiers of all the Wars from 
the Town of Sherborn during the cele- 
bration of the 250th Anniversary of the 
founding of the town. 


1874 
Dr. CHarves M. Green, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

Adoniram Judson Hopkins died sud- 
denly at his home in Perkinsville, Ver- 
mont, on July 24, 1924, of disease of 
the heart. He was born in Jefferson, 
Maine, May 24, 1847, son of Samuel 
Chapman and Philena (Ford) Hopkins. 
The family came to Massachusetts 
when he was eleven years old, and he at- 
tended the Brookline High School and 
the Boston English High School. At 
the age of seventeen he entered upon a 
business life with his father; but four 
years later he determined to study for 
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the ministry, and to this end completed 
his preparation for college in a private 
school and entered Harvard with the 
Class in 1870. After graduation he en- 
tered the Baptist Theological Institu- 
tion in Newton, was ordained a clergy- 
man Sept. 27, 1876, and for three years 
was pastor of the church at Dunbarton, 
N.H. During the years of this pastorate 
he served as superintendent of schools, 
and was vice-president of the New 
Hampshire Baptist Sunday-School Con- 
vention, and secretary of the New 
Hampshire Baptist Pastoral Association. 
Twice he was moderator of the town 
meetings, and he was an occasional 
correspondent of The Watchman, Bos- 
ton, and of The Examiner and Chron- 
icle, and Christian Union, N.Y. By ap- 
pointment he preached in Sept. 1879, 
the doctrinal sermon before the Salis- 
bury Baptist Association at Pittsfield, 
N.H. He prepared a history of the 
Dunbarton Baptist church, which was 
published. The years 1879-83 he oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the Hopkinton, 
N.H., church, and the following three 
years was pastor of the Baptist church 
at Franklin Falls: there he became a 
member of the board of trustees of 
Colby Academy, at New London, N.H., 
and secretary of the executive commit- 
tee of the New Hampshire Convention, 
with the duty of directing the church 
missions throughout the State. The 
years 1886-88 he passed in Boston, and 
then became pastor in Georgetown, 
Mass., a member of the board of educa- 
tion, and a trustee of the Peabody 
Library. In March, 1891, he was 
called to the Baptist parish in North 
Uxbridge, and was made a trustee of 
the Uxbridge free public library, and 
later secretary of the board. He also 
served as president of the Worcester 
South District of the Massachusetts 
Sunday-School Association (Interde- 
and as secretary of 


nominational), 
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several religious bodies. In 1906 he was 
called to the Baptist Church at Perkins- 
ville, Vermont, which he served until 
ill health compelled his retirement from 
active work early in 1923: on Dec. 16, 
1923, in recognition of his “‘sixteen 
years of faithful and honored service as 
pastor,” the Parish unanimously elected 
him Pastor Emeritus. Aside from his 
duties in his parish, he served the town 
as a member of the board of education. 
He was a charter member of the Har- 
vard Club of Vermont. Feb. 7, 1877. 
Hopkins married in Perkinsville Mary 
Cheney Martin, who survives him. Of 
their five children three sons survive 
their father, — Dr. Ernest Martin 
Hopkins, since 1916 President of Dart- 
mouth College, Louis Bertram Hop- 
kins, Director of Personnel in North- 
western University and a member of 
the faculty of its School of Commerce 
in Chicago, and Robert Carol Hopkins, 
who, after two years in college, enlisted 
in the United States Navy during the 
World War, earned his commission as 
ensign, and later entered upon a busi- 
ness life. There are also three grand- 
children. — Louis Crawford Clark died 
Aug. 16, 1924, at Roslyn, Long Island, 
N.Y., in the home of his eldest son and 
namesake, of the Class of 1902. For 
a year or more he had suffered with 
cardio-renal disease, and was very 
critically ill in the Spring; but he re- 
covered sufficiently to be able to spend 
a month at his camp on the Restigouche 
River, although attended there by his 
physician. Much to his disappoint- 
ment he was advised not to attempt to 
attend the celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Class. He returned on 
July 10, and went to Roslyn to visit his 
son. His health began to fail rapidly, 
and he succumbed to his incurable 
malady. He was born in Northampton, 
July 28, 1853, son of Luther Clapp and 
Julia (Crawford) Clark. After gradua- 
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tion he became secretary of the Good- 
enough Horse Shoe Company in New 
York City; and in January, 1876, he 
began the study of law in the Columbia 
College School, continuing however but 
one term. Since October, 1876, he had 
been with his father’s firm, Clark, 
Dodge and Company, bankers and brok- 
ers at 51 Wall Street, N.Y., and a 
member of the firm since 1879. He 
served as president of the Pomfret 
School, Conn., and was a member of 
the University and other New York 
Clubs. He was a member of Grace 
Church. On April 6, 1880, Clark mar- 
ried, in New York City, Marian de 
Forest Cannon, who bore him a daugh- 
ter and four sons; the sons all became 
graduates of Harvard College. Mrs. 
Clark died Aug. 9, 1912, and the daugh- 
ter, March 15, 1919. Besides his four 
sons Clark is survived by eleven grand- 
children, the eldest grandson being 
Louis Crawford Clark III. The fam- 
ily home is at 40 East 54th St. and the 
summer residence at Burlington, Vt. 


1875 
Warren A. Reep Sec. 
Brockton 

Samuel Hale Parker, a temporary 
member, died in Reading, Oct. 31, 1924. 
He was the son of John Darling and 
Ellina Lucretia (Hale) Parker, born in 
Boston, Oct. 6, 1853. He was graduated 
at the Boston Latin School in 1871, and 
was a member of this class during 
Freshman year. For a few months in 
1872-73, he was a student in the Har- 
vard Law School. He has been in ill 
health for many years. — Prof. G. F. Can- 
field has a daughter, Elizabeth Bigelow 
Canfield, born Oct. 19, 1924. The class 
sent her a silver cup. — Mr. Edward P. 
Mitchell, formerly Editor of the New 
York Sun, has written in “‘ Memoirs of 
an Editor” (Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
New York: 1924) of E. M. Kingsbury 


as follows: “It has not been the purpose 
to say much in this place of those edi- 
torial writers for the early Sun who 
have managed until now to dodge the 
swinging scythe of Time. Few of them, 
indeed, survive. One such, still active 
in another establishment, deserves 
place along with the worthiest of the 
worthies then engaged in the creation 
and formulation of the so-called Sun 
style. Edward M. Kingsbury, not long 
out of Harvard and employed at the 
time in dry-as-dust labors upon some 
cyclopedia or dictionary, came hesi- 
tatingly to the office in 1881, bringing 
from Elbridge Gerry a personal letter 
which introduced him as ‘a young man 
of high character, great learning and, as 
I conceive, a brilliant writer.’ For a 
third of a century Kingsbury was a 
prime factor in making the paper’s edi- 
torial page what it was said by the 
kind-hearted to be. He had most of the 
talents except that of self-promotion. 
He caught speedily the inherited char- 
acteristics, and added to these the rich 
qualities of a personality almost unique 
for exquisite humor, fine wit, broad lit- 
erary appreciation, and originality of 
idea and phrase. From 1881 to 1915 
many of the notable articles and casual 
essays on subjects a little apart from 
the more obvious actualities were due 
to that very accomplished and exceed- 
ingly modest artist of the pen.” 


1876 
Emor H. Harpina, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
E. C. Hall has been in the ranch 
country of the West since September, 
1876. His present address is Finger 
Butte, Garfield Co., Montana. — H. 
T. Finck, resigning his position of 
music critic for the Neo York Evening 
Post, June, 1924, after forty-three 
years of honorable service, wrote this 
valedictory: — ‘After having made a 
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nuisance of myself for forty-three years 
to all musical mediocrities in New 
York, and helping along the real artists 
with all my might and main, I have de- 
cided to give up musical journalism 
entirely, and devote the remaining 
twenty or thirty years of my life (I am 
only seventy now) to adding to the 
number of my books (there are 
seventeen so far)... I shall be much 
happier than I have been these last 
years, listening to hundreds of singers 
and players, most of whom would be at 
Sing Sing, if we accepted Liszt’s dictum 
that mediocrity in music is a crime.” — 
Robert Hallowell Gardiner died June 
15, 1924, at 322 Beacon St., Boston, of 
pneumonia, which he contracted eight 
days before. The son of John William 
Tudor Gardiner (Major and Brevet- 
ted Lieutenant-Colonel United States 
Army) and Annie Elizabeth (Hays) 
Gardiner, he was born at Fort Tejon, 
Cal., Sept. 9, 1855. He prepared for 
college at Roxbury Latin School. He 
was a teacher in De Veaux College, 
Suspension Bridge, N.Y., January to 
July, 1877, and in the Roxbury Latin 
School, Sept., 1877, to July, 1878. He 
entered the Harvard Law School, 
in September, 1878, was admitted to 
the bar in Boston, in the autumn of 
1880, and in Augusta, Me., in the 
autumn of 1900, and afterwards prac- 
tised law in Boston. He took an es- 
pecial interest in church work, and in 
1904 was elected President of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew; he re- 
signed the office in 1909. In 1910 he 
was elected Secretary of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order of the 
Churches of Christ. He was a member 
of the executive committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, and recently 


was interested in and a worker for 
church unity. He was one of the 
founders and, at one time, treasurer 
and warden of the Church of the Re- 
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deemer, at Chestnut Hill. For the last 
twenty-five years he was warden of 
Christ Church, Gardiner, Me., and 
member of various committees of the 
diocese of Maine. He was president 
and a trustee of the Roxbury Latin 
School and a trustee of the General 
Theological Seminary. He was di- 
rector of the Arlington Mills, Lawrence 
Manufacturing Co., Webster and Atlas 
National Bank, Boston & Albany R.R. 
Co., and Tampa Electric Co. Also, he 
was one of the founders of the Republi- 
can Club of Massachusetts, and a 
member of the Union Club, Exchange 
Club, and Union Boat Club. He was 
married, June 23, 1881, to Alice Bangs, 
of Boston, who survives him; as do 
two sons, Robert Hallowell Gardiner, 
Jr., of Needham, and William Tudor 
Gardiner, of Gardiner, Me., and two 
daughters, Alice (Mrs. Gardiner Davis, 
of Gardiner, Me.,) and Anna Lowell 
(Mrs. Henry Richardson Shepley, of 
Brookline). — Benjamin Willis Wells 
died at New York City, Dec. 19, 1923. 
The son of Thomas Goodwin and 
Elizabeth Sewall (Willis) Wells, he was 
born at Walpole, N.H., Jan. 31, 1856. 
He prepared for college in the Brook- 
line public schools. Taking his degree of 
A.B. in 1877, he went immediately to 
Berlin, studied there until 1879, and re- 
turning took a Ph.D. degree at Harvard, 
1880. He was appointed fellow of Johns 
Hopkins University, and in 1881 in- 
structor in modern Janguages at the 
Friends’ School, Providence, R.I. This 
position he resigned in 1887, and passed 
four years in study at Jena, Berlin, 
Munich, and Paris. Returning to the 
United States, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., a 
position which he resigned in 1899. 
From then until 1912 he was on the 
editorial staff of The Churchman. He 
then retired from active work and de- 
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voted himself to study, chiefly in Latin 
and Greek life and literature. He con- 
tributed many articles to journals, 
among which are Translations of the 
American Philological Association in 
various years from 1881 to 1887; Die 
Anglia, Leipsic; The Evening Post, N.Y.; 
The Historical Review, London; The Book- 
man, The Forum, The Book Buyer. He was 
the editor of many French and German 
textbooks, among them “‘Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon,” by Labiche, in 
1895, and Schiller’s ‘‘ Die Jungfrau Von 
Orleans,” in 1889. He published, also, 
three volumes of literary criticism: 
*“Modern German Literature,” 1895; 
“Modern French Literature,” 1896; 
“A Century of French Fiction,” 1898. 
He was a member of the National Com- 
mittee of Twelve of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and of the Modern 
Language Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Southern Schools and Colleges. 
He was married July 3, 1883, to Lena 
Lyman. They had two sons, Frederic 
Lyman (Columbia, 1903) and Henry 
Willis (Amherst). — Melvin Everhart 
Lynn died at Avondale, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Oct. 28, 1922. The son of James 
and Susan (Gardner) Lynn, he was 
born at McKeesport, Pa., Nov. 20, 
1852. He came to Harvard from 
Yale College. He left college in 1873 
on account of his health. In 1874, he 
became junior member of the firm of 
Miller and Lynn, general merchandise, 
Coal Valley, Pa. In 1876 he entered 
the coal trade in Pittsburgh; was a 
partner and the business manager of 
the Alps Coal Company. He removed 
to Cincinnati in 1886, and in 1890 
became treasurer and general manager 
of the Queen City Coal Company. 


1877 
Dr. GarpNnerR W. ALLEN, Sec. 


146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 


H. H. Drake’s present address is un- 


known. —G. P. Gardner has been 
elected acting President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. This office was held ten years 
by Morris Gray, who recently resigned 
but continues a member of the Board. 
— Morris Gray, whose volume of po- 
ems entitled “The City’s Voice” was 
published last year, is joint winner of 
first prize in the City Sonnet Contest, 
organized by Mrs. William H. Bartlett. 
The subject of his sonnet was “New 
York.’’ There were 800 entries for the 
contest. — W. H. Smiley, for forty 
years connected with Denver schools 
and many years superintendent of the 
public schools, has been retired as 
Superintendent Emeritus. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Building, Boston 

Edwin Wilson Morse died in New 
York, Oct. 11, 1924, after an operation 
for acute appendicitis. He was born in 
Natick, March 29, 1855, and prepared 
for college at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. After graduating from College 
he went to New York and served on 
the staff of the New York Tribune 
until 1883, when he became New 
York editorial correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript. In 1887 he be- 
came the editor of The Book Buyer, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
For several seasons he wrote musical 
criticisms for the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser and the New York 
Press. When The Book Buyer passed 
out of the hands of the Scribners, he 
ceased to be its editor, and became liter- 
ary adviser to the Scribner firm, and 
when that firm was incorporated in 
1904, he was made a director and secre- 
tary of the corporation. In 1910 he re- 
tired from business in order to devote 
himself to literary work. He was the 
author of a “Life of Irving,” “‘Causes 
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and Effects in American History,” 
“The Vanguard of American Volun- 
teers,” ‘‘The Life and Letters of Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie,” and many magazine 
articles. On Sept. 14, 1881, he married 
Florence LaBelle Stone at Springfield. 
He lived in New York City, except for 
a few years, when he had a house at 
Larchmont Manor. Many of his sum- 
mers were spent at Nantucket, where he 
had great pleasure in sailing. He was a 
member of the Century, Barnard, 
University, and Harvard Clubs of New 
York. His wife survives him. They 
had no children. 


1880 
Joun Woopsvury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

Frederick Jordan Ranlett was born 
Nov. 17, 1857, at Thomaston, Me. 
His father, Captain Charles Everett 
Ranlett, was a native of Maine and had 
followed the sea from his boyhood days, 
rising in a few years from the lowest to 
the highest position in our merchant 
marine. A man of sturdy character and 
strong health, he lived to celebrate his 
centennial year. Frederick’s mother, 
Ann Maria Jordan, was the daughter of 
a successful ship master, Oliver Jordan, 
and his wife Susan Oakes, who came 
from Boston and was of the same family 
as the early President of Harvard of 
that name. Our classmate was there- 
fore of old New England stock. An in- 
cident of his childhood is of interest. 
On Mar. 21, 1864, his father set sail for 
Thomaston in the new bark Sunbeam, 
owned and commanded by himself, and 
with him took his wife and seven-year- 
old boy. The ports visited were suc- 
cessively St. John, New Brunswick; 
Port Adelaide, Australia; Callao and 
the Chincha Islands of Peru; Cork and 
Galway, Ireland, with a side trip to 
Liverpool; Cadiz, Spain; and thence to 
Boston where the voyage ended on 
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Sept. 8, 1865. Ranlett was probably the 
first of his classmates to circle the globe. 
The trip left with him vivid impres- 
sions, among which were those caused 
by the strict watch maintained for Con- 
federate cruisers and the news received 
through the speaking trumpet of the 
bark Sparkling Wave off Cape Clear, 
Ireland, of the capture of Richmond 
and the assassination of President 
Lincoln. In 1866 the family removed 
to Auburndale, an attractive village of 
the town, now city, of Newton, and this 
was his home for the rest of his life. He 
prepared for college in the public 
schools of the town, graduating from 
the high school in 1875. The next year 
he spent in general reading and in mis- 
cellaneous study at the high school, en- 
tering Harvard in the fall of 1876 with 
the class of 1880. His love of literature 
and his studious tastes characterized 
his whole life. In college his courses 
were the classics, modern languages, 
philosophy and English literature. He 
was secretary of the Everett Atheneum, 
president of the Signet and Philosoph- 
ical Clubs and a member of the O. K. 
He was one of the editors of the Har- 
and a member of Phi 
After graduation he 


vard Advocate 
Beta Kappa. 
spent two years at the Harvard Law 
School and in 1884 was admitted to the 
bar in Boston, where he was engaged in 
general practice until his death. Dur- 
ing this entire period he shared offices 
with his classmate, William H. White, 
who says, “ During these forty years we 
saw each other constantly, and I do not 
recall that he ever lost his temper or 
uttered a cross word.” To those who 
knew him, this is an example of his ad- 
mirable self-control, which was one of his 
marked characteristics. He was a man 
of strong opinions with capacity for 
clean-cut expression. He had a delight- 
fully keen but kindly wit and a lively 
sense of humor, and although in public 
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he might at times appear reticent, he 
was a most genial and interesting com- 
panion to his friends, with a fund of 
accurate knowledge and entertaining 
comment to add to the conversation. 
That he had the ability to have suc- 
ceeded in literature, had that been his 
choice of profession, was the opinion of 
those who were familiar with what he 
had written. In public life he had 
served as a member of the Newton 
Common Council and the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives. He 
was a trustee of the Newton Free 
Library. During the Great War he was 
a member of the local legal advisory 
board and government appeal agent. 
His elder son, Lieut. Louis F. Ranlett 
(Harv. ’21) left College to enter the 
service, was seriously wounded in 
France, but recovered sufficiently to 
return to College and finish his course. 
About three years ago Ranlett burnt 
his foot in attempting to extinguish a 
grass fire on his lawn. Months of illness 
and severe pain were finally followed by 
an amputation. Nevertheless he car- 
ried on with patience and cheerfulness. 
He was stricken with a heart attack 
while attending to business in Boston 
and was taken to the emergency 
branch of the City Hospital where he 
died on Aug. 30, 1924. He was married 
in 1895 to Adele Augustine Felix and 
she and their two sons survive him. 
He was intensely interested in every- 
thing relating to Harvard and in the 
lives of his classmates. A scholar and a 
gentleman he truly was. — John La- 
throp Wakefield was born, lived and died 
in the charming old town of Dedham. 
His father, Thomas L. Wakefield, was 
a well-known lawyer in Boston and his 
mother, Frances Anna Lathrop, was a 
sister of the late Justice Lathrop of the 
Mass. Supreme Court. Born on July 3, 
1859, John prepared for college in the 
public schools of Dedham and entered 


Harvard in the fall of 1876 with the 
class of 1880. He was a member of 
several social college societies, promi- 
nent in the Glee Club in which his really 
fine bass voice was much appreciated, 
made many and lifelong friendships and 
graduated well up in college rank. After 
two years’ study at the Harvard Law 
School, he entered his father’s office and 
was admitted to the bar in 1884. In 
1887 he became an officer of the Mas- 
sachusetts Title Insurance Company of 
Boston, resigning in 1895 to become the 
junior partner with two well-known 
conveyancers under the firm name of 
Rand, Vinton and Wakefield. In 1906 
the firm was dissolved and he became 
a director and associate counsel of the 
John Hancock Life Insurance Company 
with which his former partner, Colonel 
Arnold A. Rand, was also connected 
After the death of Colonel Rand, in 
1917, he was chosen to fill the positions, 
left vacant, third vice-president and 
general counsel, and as such became 
chairman of its committee of finance. 
In 1922 he was made second vice- 
president of the company, retaining his 
other positions, and at the time of his 
death was the senior member of the 
board of directors. In connection with 
his work he was for two years president 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. A minute placed on the 
records of the company after his death 
reads in part as_ follows: — “His 
service to his company and to life insur- 
ance in general was distinguished by 
the ability, devotion and sound judg- 
ment which were characteristic of him. 
The directors grieve for the loss of a 
legal counsellor and comrade. His in- 
terest and sympathies were broad and 
far-reaching, and he always responded 
generously, joyously and _ successfully 
to any demands that were made upon 
him. He was a man of high ideals; he 
lived them and spread them in his per- 
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sonal contact with his fellow-men, and 
the influence of his character will long 
be reflected in the councils of our 
company.” Other positions held by 
Wakefield were director of the Amer- 
ican Trust Company of Boston and 
vice-president and trustee of the Ded- 
ham Savings Bank. He had been a 
member of the Dedham school com- 
mittee and of various town commit- 
tees. He was a devout Episcopalian 
and had served as vestryman and clerk 
of his church. He retained his interest 
in music, and was vice-president of the 
Harvard Musical Association and a 
member of the Alumni Chorus. He was 
a member of the Boston and Norfolk 
County bar associations, and of the 
Loyal Legion. His social clubs were the 
University, Algonquin and Harvard 
Clubs of Boston, the Harvard Club of 
New York and several country clubs. 
Of course he was a member of that 
quaintly named Society in Dedham for 
the Apprehension of Horse Thieves. 
His home life was particularly happy. 
He and his brother Julius (Harv. 1888), 
both unmarried, kept house together 
in the old house on Court Street with 
its garden of flowers and fruits, to the 
cultivation of which they were both de- 
voted. It was here that John was en- 
gaged in setting out some flowers on a 
Saturday in June. That evening he 
suffered from an alarming attack of 
acute indigestion. On Monday he was 
sufficiently recovered to dictate some 
letters, one to the Class Secretary ex- 
pressing his disappointment that he 
could not attend the Class Dinner on 
the following Wednesday. On Tues- 
day, June 17, 1924, he died from a 
sudden attack of heart failure. 
appeared to have dealt kindly with 


Wakefield. His powerful frame had 


Age 


filled out and he carried himself with 
much dignity, but the pleasant smile, 
twinkling eyes, rich voice and abso- 
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lutely frank expression were strikingly 
reminiscent of his college days. In a 
beautiful tribute written by his very 
dear friend, Walton L. Crocker, Pres- 
ident of the John Hancock Life In- 
surance Company, it is said, ‘‘He was 
not the heavy-hearted sort. He was a 
cheerful soul, with a habit of looking on 
the bright side of care, which prevailed 
to the end, for never even during the 
last months of his life, even while he 
was undoubtedly facing the certainty 
that the old enemy was approaching 
the gates and that his days in the land 
were probably to be all too short, did he 
fail to dispense his sunshine as usual. 
There is something quietly heroic in 
such a character.” Trite as the quota- 
tion may be, Halleck’s lines seem to be 
particularly appropriate when applied 
to John Wakefield. ‘‘None knew thee 
but to love thee, nor named thee but to 
praise.” 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 
William Howard Bradbury died at 
Cambridge, July 28, 1924. He was 
born at Templeton, July 27, 1857, the 
of William Frothingham and 
Margaret (Jones) Bradbury. He en- 
tered College from the Cambridge High 
School. Immediately after graduation, 
he spent three years in the woolen mills 


son 


of Lawrence and Lowell, studying wools 
and their manufacture. To this busi- 
ness he devoted his life, becoming a 
broker in carpet and worsted wools, 
and an importer of wools and products 
of the Levant. His recreations were 
yachting and automobiling. He was 
1886 to Erta Kileski of 
Lowell, a talented singer and musician, 
who for many years has been an in- 
valid. There is one son, Walworth 
Kileski Bradbury, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Inst. of Technology. 


married in 
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Bradbury was at one time a member of 
the Harvard Club and the Boston 
Yacht Club. He was a man of ability, 
and a hard worker up to the end. 
Those who knew him well, knew him 
for a staunch and loyal friend. — 
Joseph Henry Adams who died at New 
York Aug. 20, 1924, was born at Wash- 
ington, Dec. 15, 1857. He was the son 
of Joseph Henry Adams (37) and 
Adeline (De Leon) Adams. His pre- 
paration for College was at St. Mark’s, 
Southboro, and at Adams Academy, 
Quincy. After graduation, he was for 
a short time in a business position in 
Antwerp, and then up to 1887 a clerk in 
the State Department at Washington. 
Meantime he had been studying law, 
and in that same year, 1887, was 
graduated from the Columbian Uni- 
versity Law School. He practised a 
short time in Washington, and then for 
two years was in a law office in Pater- 
son, N.J. He was admitted to practice 
in New York in 1889, and since that 
time has continued his practice in that 
city, first with the law office of Davies 
and Rapallo, later with the law depart- 
ment of the Manhattan Elevated, and 
finally in 1902 for himself. In 1903 
he was elected a member of the New 
York State Assembly. For two years, 
from 1910, he was an assistant district 
attorney of New York County, and in 
1920 was appointed a deputy attorney- 
general of the State. He was married 
at Plymouth, July 18, 1893, to Anna 
Wilhelmina, daughter of the late 
Edward William and Helena (Hausgen) 
Fincke of Toronto, who survives him. 
There is one child, a daughter, Marian. 
Adams was a member of the Harvard 
and City Clubs of New York, of the 
Sons of the Revolution, of the New 
York Bar Association, the New York 
Republican County and City Com- 
mittees and various other political and 
social organizations. He was a vestry- 
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man of St. Michael’s Church. He was 
endowed with a certain courtly charm 
of manner, and his fine tastes and genial 
humor, combined with his genius for 
loyal friendship, endeared him to his 
many friends. — Oliver Whipple Hunt- 
ington, born at Marietta, Ohio, June 9, 
1858, died at Lake Asquam, N.H., 
Aug. 22, 1924. He was the son of 
James Freeman and Ellen (Whipple) 
Huntington. He entered College from 
the Cambridge High School. His life 
was devoted to teaching. After gradua- 
tion, he studied for a time at the 
Sorbonne. For twelve years, from 1882 
to 1894 he taught at Harvard, first as 
assistant in chemistry, and then as in- 
structor in mineralogy and chemistry. 
In 1886, he received the degrees of A.M. 
and Ph.D. From 1896 he has been 
the Head of Cloyne House at Newport, 
a School for Younger Boys at first, 
which he established, and continued 
with success as a preparatory school. 
During the war, he opened his school 
as headquarters for the U.S. Naval 
Reserves. He and Mrs. Huntington 
carried on for several months an official 
cooking school, where men were taught 
also French, cobbling, and mending 
their clothes. Finally the navy took 
the place for a cadet school. Hunting- 
ton inaugurated at Cloyne, as a result 
of his interest in the sciences and natural 
history, several unique and helpful 
methods in the educational and occupa- 
tional activities of the boys. He was 
married Aug. 31, 1887, to Ellen Mary 
Balch of Holderness, N.H. He was a 
Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He wrote frequently on scien- 
tific subjects, and was an authority on 
meteorites. — Edward Lothrop Rand, 
who died at Cambridge, Oct. 9, 1924, 
was born at Dedham, Aug. 22, 1859. 
He was the son of Edward Sprague 
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and Jennie Augusta (Lathrop) Rand. 
He entered College from Hopkinson’s 
School. After graduation, he studied 
law, and in 1884 received his A.M. and 
LL.B. degrees. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1885, and until 1891 was in the 
office of Charles C. Read. From 1891 
he had his own practice at 53 State St., 
Boston. He had been in college and 
Jaw school a scholar of the first rank; 
and he excelled in his legal work in 
thoroughness, and in labors that de- 
manded accuracy and infinite pains. 
In the so-called Technology case he 
became master of every minutest de- 
tail, and supplied the ammunition to 


the pleaders. His avocation was 
botany. His heart was largely there. 


He was the authority on the Flora of 
Mt. Desert. The government appointed 
him ‘“‘Botanist in the Lafayette Na- 
tional Park,” now established there. 
He was one of the editors of Rhodora, 
and a member of the New England 
Botanical Club, and other botanical 
societies. He was instrumental in 
preparing and publishing topograph- 
ical and path maps of Mt. Desert Is- 
land. He was a member of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion of the 


United States. He was married at 
Boston, June 29, 1893, to Annie 
Matilda, daughter of Thomas and 


Mary (Shattuck) Crozier, who died in 
1921. Shortly after her death Rand’s 
health gave way, and he had not been 
active since that time. His were the 
satisfactions of a quiet life. He loved 
books, and knew which the real books 
were. His dry but kindly humor was 
a joy to those who knew it. His little 
office in State St., with its weird ac- 
cumulation of many things, possessed 
a window through which from his desk 
he could see the waters of the bay, and 
the vessels come and go. His house 
was in the midst of a lovely garden, 
with the city all about it. It fitted him. 
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**Never”’ writes one, “was a man more 
persistently and unswervingly faithful 
to his friends; the manifold and little 
obligations and opportunities of friend- 
ship he never missed.” — Fred Joy 
died at Winchester, Nov. 3, 1924. He 
was born at Winchester, July 8, 1859, 
the son of Albion Keith Paris and 
Clara Ann (Brower) Joy. He entered 
College from the Cambridge High 
School. His LL.B. he received in 1884 
from Boston University. He was that 
same year admitted to the bar, and 
all his life practised Jaw in Boston. 
He was an ardent Republican, and in 
1892 was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts, and seven 
years later served two terms in the 
State Senate. He was also an ardent 
Harvard man, and in his frequent 
travels about the country usually 
planned to include a meeting of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs. His “fad” 
was numismatics, and he was a member 
of the American and Boston societies, 
and the possessor of a valuable collec- 
tion of United States coins. He never 
married, but lived with his sisters in the 
old Winchester home. He was a mem- 
ber of the New York and Boston Har- 
vard Clubs, and of the University Club 
of Boston. There are many of his fellow 
townsmen to testify that in his quiet 
way, in keeping with the quiet life he 
lived, he did much good, and won the 
gratitude of many. — Howard Elliott is 
President of the Board of Overseers. — 
Burdett, returning from the West, 
brings pleasant news from classmates 
on the Coast. — Townsend has gone to 
Arizona to cultivate the acquaintance 
of the birds of the Southwest. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunninouam, See. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 
The usual New York dinner will be 
held at the Harvard Club on Saturday 
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evening Dec. 6. — Rev. Ernest Mari- 
ett, known earlier in life as Ernest 
Homer Mariett, died very suddenly, 
probably of heart trouble, in Cambridge 
on Sept. 27. He was born June 25, 
1856, at Phillipsburg, St. Armand, 
Province of Quebec, Canada, and 
studied at the Lawrence (Mass.) 
High School, but on account of trouble 
with his eyes gave up study and taught 
school for two years at the Academy at 
Franklin, Vermont. In January, 1877, 
he entered Phillips Exeter Academy, 
where he graduated in 1878 and en- 
tered Harvard. While at Exeter he was 
one of the founders of the Exonian. He 
was with the class for two years, then a 
year at the Harvard Divinity School, 
then two years at the Episcopal The- 
ological School at Cambridge, where 
he received the degree of B.D. in 
1883. Harvard gave him the degree of 
A.B. out of course in 1907 on the 25th 
anniversary of the Class. He was an 
Episcopal clergyman and served as as- 
sistant and later rector of parishes in 
many places. He was in Fall River till 
1890, serving the last few years as 
rector of St. James’s Church, then for 
several months at Stockport, N.Y., 
then for six years at Little Falls, N.Y., 
as rector of Emmanuel Church. In 
1897 and 1898 he was rector of the 
Church of the Messiah at Woods Hole, 
and at the same time studied at the 
Harvard Graduate School. He was for 
some months in charge of St. Peter's 
Church at Cambridge, and spent the 
summer of 1899 in England in study 
and church work at Oxford and Lon- 
don. He was rector of the Church of 
the Ascension at New Haven from 
1899 to 1905, and then for a few years 
at the churches in the towns of Wash- 
ington and Lee, Mass. For several 
years he lived mostly at Cambridge 
and served parishes in several places. 
In 1923 he became principal of the 


Barker Free Academy at Groveland, 
still keeping his home at Cambridge. 
He married at Franklin, June 25, 1883, 
Alice Elizabeth Carter, who survives 
him with one daughter who is studying 
in New York to be a deaconess. He had 
a son Paul who graduated at Harvard in 
1911 and was a brilliant boy of much 
promise; he died in 1912 after a severe 
illness and great suffering. — Harold 
Marsh Sewall of Bath, Me., one of the 
most widely known and distinguished 
members of the Class, died October 28, 
1924, at a hospital in New York City 
where he had gone for an operation. 
The Sewall family has been prominent 
in the annals of New England since 
colonial times, when Judge Samuel 
Sewall, the brother of Harold’s an- 
cestor, jotted down in his famous 
Diary the graphic picture of Boston 
life at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His branch of the family has been 
at Bath for a hundred years, and lead- 
ers among the great shipbuilders and 
merchants of that port. His father, 
Arthur Sewall, builder and owner of 
vessels as well as merchant and finan- 
cier, was one of the conspicuous public 
men of Maine, and candidate for vice- 
president in 1896 on the ticket with 
Bryan. Harold Sewall was born at 
Bath, Jan. 3, 1860, and fitted for 
college at the local High School. At 
Harvard he was known and liked by 
his classmates and even in those im- 
mature days had a strong and individ- 
ual character and was one of the few 
men who could get upon his feet and 
talk at a class meeting; he was never 
afraid to express his sentiments even 
when at variance with the majority, as 
they often were. In memory his at- 
tractive figure will come back to us as he 
walked across the college yard in his 
jaunty manner, often whistling. This 
same manner he carried through life, 
and in his friendly greeting at our class 
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reunions brought back the picture of 
those early and happy days. At grad- 
uation he was one of the six men of the 
class who delivered parts on Commence- 
ment Day, his being upon “ Centraliza- 
tion in Our Government.” He spent 
three years at the Harvard Law School, 
taking the degree of LL.B. In 1885, 
when Cleveland became President, 
being then an ardent Democrat with a 
bent for public life he was appointed, 
through his father’s influence, vice- 
consul at Liverpool and remained 
there two years. He then received the 
appointment as consul general at 
Samoa. These islands were filling a 
prominent place in the diplomatic 
world owing to the aggressive acts of 
the Germans. Sewall with his sturdy 
independence and desire for what he 
thought was right, took strong excep- 
tion to many of those acts, and returned 
to Washington in 1888 to impress upon 
the administration his view of the seri- 
ousness of the situation. He testified 
before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations; Congress at the con- 
clusion of his testimony voted six 
hundred thousand dollars for the pro- 
tection of our interests in Samoa. But 
in testifying he offended Secretary 
Bayard and was obliged to resign. In 
the following spring, however, he was 
attached to the commission that went 
to a conference at Berlin to settle the 
affairs of the Islands, and in 1890 
President Harrison reappointed him to 
his old position which he held for over 
two years, when he resigned and went 
to Honolulu to study conditions. 
Sept. 14, 1893, he married at San 
Francisco, Miss Camilla Loyal Ashe, 
daughter of Richard Porter Ashe and 
a niece of Admiral Farragut. They 
started on a trip around the world. On 


the night of Dec. 7 the steamer was 
wrecked in the China Sea and the 
passengers were landed upon the small 
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Dutch island of Bintang, whence with 
difficulty they made their way to 
Singapore, and continued their journey. 
About this time Sewall changed his 
politics and became as ardent a Re- 
publican as he had formerly been a 
Democrat. Returning to his old home 
in Maine, he began the practice of law 
and was elected a member of the state 
house of representatives. In 1897 Mc- 
Kinley appointed him envoy extraord- 
inary to the Hawaiian Islands. He re- 
ceived the transfer of the sovereignty 
of the Islands to the United States in 
1898, and served as special agent of 
this country till the organization of the 


Territory. A few years later he re-. 


turned to his old home at Bath and be- 
ame again a member of the Maine 
House and later of the Senate and at 
one time was a candidate for Congress. 
He had been delegate to Republican 
conventions and was National Com- 
mitteeman for Maine at the time of his 
death. President Harding made him 
a member of the advisory committee at 
the Arms Conference in Washington. 
His wife and four children survive him. 
His two sons are Loyal Farragut 
Sewall of New York and Arthur Sewall 
of Bath; his two daughters are Emma 
Kaiulani, wife of John Winslow Wil- 
liams of Baltimore, and Camilla Loyal 
Ashe, wife of Senator Walter E. Edge 
of New Jersey. Harold Sewall, besides 
his home in Bath, had a summer home 
at Small Point at the mouth of the 
Kennebec River. He was a_ great 
traveler, had been many times in Eu- 
rope, and for several winters had hired 
houses in Boston and in Washington. 
He was a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society and an interested 
student of history; he delivered the 
historical address at the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Sagadahoc 
Colony. He owned a fine collection of 
ship pictures and models and also of 
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the house flags of the old-time mer- 
chants. 


1883 
Freperick Nicnozs, See. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

Morris Earle died suddenly, at his 
home in Philadelphia, on July 25. 
The son of Oliver Keese and Margaret 
Morris (Collins) Earle, he was born at 
Worcester, Nov. 19, 1859, and pre- 
pared for college at the Worcester high 
school. His four years at Harvard were 
happy ones, spent in a close circle of 
congenial friends, by whom his sim- 
ple, open, kindly nature, his unctuous 
chuckle and his Rooseveltian smile are 
affectionately remembered. His chief 
interest and pleasure lay in his music, 
and no ’83 man can ever think of Mor- 
ris Earle without feeling the inmost 
chords of his being vibrate with the 
tension of that amazing basso profundo, 
as the “ Bullfrog in the Pool’’ ejected 
successfully the last superhuman and 
subterranean notes. He was vice- 
president of the Glee Club, a member 
of the Institute of 1770, the Hasty 
Pudding Club, the Natural History 
Society and the Bicycle Club, and re- 
ceived Honorable Mention at gradua- 
tion in natural history. His matchless 
voice boomed daily in the chapel choir 
and was joyously evident in our college 
theatricals. Upon leaving Harvard, in 
the fall of 1883 he joined the firm of W. 
H. Walmsley & Co., opticians, in Phila- 
delphia; with whom and with whose 
successors —the firm of Williams, 
Brown & Earle formed in 1889, incor- 
porated in 1910 — he was connected, as 
secretary and treasurer, until his retire- 
ment a few years ago, to give his entire 
attention to religious and philanthropic 
work. But although a respected and 
successful business man, Earle will be 
remembered most conspicuously and 
gratefully for his record of lifelong ser- 


vice to his community and his church. 
He was one of the most prominent 
laymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, a member of the executive 
council of the diocese of Pennsylvania, 
and a delegate to the general conven- 
tion. To him was largely due the suc- 
cessful raising of a million dollars for 
the new home of the Philadelphia 
Divinity School. He played a leading 
part in the revision of the Hymnal, and 
was secretary and treasurer of the joint 
commission that devoted seven years 
to the work. He was president of the 
board of directors of Glen Mills School, 
as his grandfather and uncle had been 
before him, a reformatory and training 
institution caring for over one thousand 
boys and girls, founded as the House of 
Refuge by his maternal grandfather, 
more than seventy years ago. His social 
and philanthropic activities are evi- 
denced by his membership in the fol- 
lowing societies and organizations: a 
trustee of the Philadelphia Divinity 
Club; a member of the Church Club; 
the Boys’ Club; the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Christianity in Pennsyl- 
vania, organized in 1825, which has the 
dispensing of funds for the building of 
mission churches in the Episcopal 
church; a member of the Vestry and 
Rector’s Warden of the Church of Holy 
Trinity; of the Educational Society of 
Pennsylvania; the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society; the Franklin Institute; 
the Academy of Fine Arts; the Penn 
Club; the Musical Fund; the Orpheus 
Club; the University Club; the Name- 
less Club; the Art Club; the Philadel- 
phia Cricket Club; the New England 
Society; and the National Geographic 
Society. No man was more imbued 
with the Class spirit, or more constant 
at our reunions, and he came filled with 
the old boyish expansiveness and en- 
thusiasm, always eager to tell of work 
and things achieved, the result of a cer- 
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tain quiet self-confidence manifest in 
the man, though never unduly em- 
phasized. He was married on April 10, 
1890, to Annie Morrison Collins who 
survives him. — Everett Wyman Saw- 
yer died at Woodstock, Ontario, on 
Sept. 18, 1924. The son of Artemas 
Wyman and Maria Eunice (Chase) 
Sawyer, he was born on Feb. 13, 1860, 
at Wolfville, N.S. He graduated from 
Acadia College at Wolfville in 1880, 
and was admitted to Harvard in 1881, 
joining our Class in the Junior year. 
Owing to this circumstance, Sawyer 
was not widely known among his class- 
mates of ’83, although recognized as an 
earnest and brilliant student who grad- 
uated No. 8 in the class and obtained 
highest honors in history, as well as 
honorable mention in history and Eng- 
lish composition. In August, 1883, he 
became second master in the Horton 
Collegiate Academy at Wolfville; and 
also served as instructor in history at 
Acadia College during 1884-86. In 1892 
was appointed instructor in English and 
Latin at Acadia, and promoted to be 
assistant professor and then associate 
professor until 1904, when he became 
president of Horton Academy. “ Mean- 
while,” he wrote at that time, “I had 
become interested in the temperance 
movement, and was drawn into a con- 
flict with the corrupt politics of my 
native county, which eventually cost 
me my professorship and caused my de- 
parture from Nova Scotia.” He was 
provincial organizer of the Nova Scotia 
Temperance Alliance in 1906, and made 
many public addresses on topics con- 
nected with moral reform, temperance 
and education. In September, 1907, he 
removed to British Columbia, and took 
charge as principal: of Okanagan Col- 
lege at Summerland, where he remained 
until 1917, when he removed to Wood- 
stock, Ontario, as teacher of Latin and 
Greek at Woodstock College. Sawyer 
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had his full share of sorrows and disap- 
pointments, but his letters were always 
brave and cheerful and he never low- 
ered his ideals. In 1909 the honor- 
ary degree of D.C.L. was conferred 
upon him by Acadia University. He 
was married, on Aug. 5, 1884, to 
Emma Bernal Crawley, who died Dec. 
21, 1916. Two sons and a married 
daughter survive him. — Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent has been adding to his al- 
ready extensive collection of titular 
honors, having been recently elected 
president of the Harvard Alumni As- 
sociation, president of the trustees of 
the Roxbury Latin School, and honor- 
ary president of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Italian, organized 
in 1923. — C. P. Perin gave last spring 
the seventh lecture of the Brackett 
Series, at Princeton University. His 
subject was: “Iron and Steel — Civili- 
zation Dependent Upon Them and 
Obligations to Them.” The lecture was 
illustrated with slides showing the 
Tata Foundries of India which have 
been erected under Perin’s supervision. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

Lewis Edwards Gates died in Albany, 
N.Y., on Sept. 30, 1924. He was born 
in Warsaw, N.Y., March 23, 1860, the 
son of Seth Merrill and Fannie Jean- 
nette (Parsons) Gates. He prepared for 
college at Warsaw Academy, Warsaw, 
and Albany Academy, Albany, N.Y. 
His father was a lawyer and editor and 
a representative in Congress from Gen- 
esee County, New York, 1837 to 1841. 
His mother was a great granddaughter 
of Jonathan Edwards. At graduation 
from Harvard he led the Class in 
scholarship and was Class Poet at the 
exercises on Class Day. After three 
years spent in study in Berlin and in 
London, he became instructor in Eng- 
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lish at Harvard and later was made as- 
sistant professor of English. He lec- 
tured also at Radcliffe College upon 
English literature. In June, 1901, he 
was appointed assistant professor of 
comparative literature at Harvard. 
This position he was obliged to resign 
in June, 1902, on account of ill health, 
due to over-exertion in his studies and 
in his work. For a year or two there- 
after he traveled in Europe, continuing 
his studies in Italy, Germany and Eng- 
land. He was obliged to give up active 
work permanently and for many years 
lived in Washington with his brother, 
Merrill E. Gates, at one time president 
of Amherst College. After the death of 
his brother he lived in Albany, N.Y., 
with his sister, Mrs. William J. Milne, 
whose death occurred but a month or 
two before his own. He published 
from time to time numerous essays and 
articles in magazines. 


1885 
Henry M. Wituiams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

F. S. Billings has been elected gov- 
ernor of Vermont by an overwhelming 
majority. —R. W. Boyden was the 
principal speaker at the religious service 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, on Armistice 
day. — F. A. Delano is completing a 
new residence on S Street, Washington, 
near the home of the late President 
Wilson and adjoining that of Secretary 
Hoover. — A. S. Johnson is again head 
of the Boston Y.M.C.A. — Three 
young men of the name of Murphy have 
been awarded scholarships and six are 
receiving Murphy aids as provided 
under the will of W. S. Murphy. — 
The William Belden Noble lectures for 
the coming winter will be given by the 
English Bishop of Gloucester. — G. R. 
Nutter has been reélected President 
of the Boston Bar Association. As a 


member of the Boston Charter Revi- 
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sion Commission 1923 he has written 
for publication on the Borough Plan. — 
The new business address of P. E. 
Presbrey is 67 Milk St., the new build- 
ing of the First National Bank of 
Boston of which he is a Vice-President. 
— J. J. Storrow is a member of the 
committee for the care and yearly 
award of the Sexton Cup for crew 
races. The award for 1924 was to Yale. 
— While on the European trip of the 
American Bar Association Justice E. T. 
Sanford spoke at the dinner in Lin- 
coln’s Inn on July 14, at a dinner on the 
Berengaria, and in Rome as spokesman 
of the delegation of the association 
calling on Premier Mussolini. 


1886 
Apvams D. CLaFr.ii, See. 
98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 

Odin Roberts has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Astronomical Club of Har- 
vard. — Sidney Coolidge has _ been 
elected President of the Emerson Hos- 
pital of Concord. — G. W. Woodbury 
has gone abroad and expects to spend 
the winter in Mentone, in the south of 
France. — A. B. Houghton, ambassa- 
dor of the United States to Germany, 
was in London during the recent con- 
ference in relation to the Dawes plan 
and took an active part, unofficially, in 
consultation with the other Americans 
at that conference. — W. W. Simmons 
has just returned from an extensive 
trip abroad which lasted for several 
months. 


1887 
Freperick S. Mean, See. 
Harvard University 
John Dean Brown, son of Adam 
Mercer and Lucetta (Turney) Brown, 
was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 6, 
1865, and died in the city of his birth 
May 12, 1924. He came of a prominent 
western -Pennsylvania family, his fa- 
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ther having been an eminent member 
of the Allegheny County Bar, a leader 
in public affairs, and at one time mayor 
of Pittsburgh. Having completed his 
early education in Pittsburgh, he went 
to Cambridge in 1883 and entered Har- 
vard as a special student, being thus 
affiliated with the Class of °87. He de- 
voted himself to a general course of 
study and ranked high in the subjects 
he selected for his work. He never be- 
came a regular member of the Class and, 
after spending three years in the Aca- 
demic Department, entered the Law 
School in the autumn of 1886, where 
he remained until the following year. 
While in residence in the Law School he 
became a member of the Thayer Club. 
After leaving College he studied law in 
his father’s office and was admitted to 
the bar in June, 1889. He was asso- 
ciated with his father until the retire- 
ment of the latter in 1901, and there- 
after established his own office. His 
great professional and business abili- 
ties soon brought him success, which 
continued and increased throughout 
the thirty-five years of his professional 
career. He practised in the Lower 
Courts and the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, and in the District and 
Circuit Courts and the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He was married 
June 2, 1898, to Helen Dorothy Shep- 
ard, of Pittsburgh, who, with one 
daughter, Dorothy Westlake Brown, 
survives him. Brown’s knowledge of 
the law was profound. While he did not 
specialize, he might be said to have been 
at his best as a counselor, and as adviser 
in corporation affairs and in all branches 
of real estate law and in the handling of 
estates and trusts. His advice was con- 
stantly sought on legal problems in con- 
nection with real estate, and he was an 
authority on real estate values in Pitts- 
burgh. He had handled many large 
estates, either as trustee or legal ad- 
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viser. He had an acute, analytical 
mind, and a retentive memory, and was 
a keen judge of men. He was a tre- 
mendous worker, and devoted to the in- 
terests of his clients, and his fee was a 
secondary consideration; he would work 
as hard to save a few hundreds or thou- 
sands for an impoverished client with 
a just cause as he would have done if 
a million were involved. A doubtful 
legal question he loved, but he would 
not serve a dishonest client. It was not 
only in his profession that he was prom- 
inent; he was interested in many busi- 
ness enterprises, was president of the 
Anchor Savings Bank, succeeding his 
father in that office in August, 1910, 
was a director in numerous business and 
educational institutions, and gave liber- 
ally of his time and means to charitable, 
religious and civic objects. Personally 
he was modest and retiring, not given 
to seeking acquaintance and not partic- 
ularly fond of social life. He was cour- 
teous to all, loved by all his friends, re- 
spected by his opponents and always 
ready to consider the other side of a 
question. He was fond of the simple 
things in life; he loved the country — 
the woods, the fields, the trees, the 
grass, the flowers, the birds, the hills, 
the valleys and streams; and for years 
he had spent most of his leisure hours 


~ at his farm in the hills near Pittsburgh, 


calling this place his home, his city 
residence only an abiding place and his 
office a workshop. He loved his books 
and gained much from his reading, so 
that there were few subjects that he 
could not discuss entertainingly. Those 
who were privileged to be his friends 
and to enjoy with him all the things 
he loved were indeed fortunate. Meas- 
ured by any standard, John Brown’s 
life was an example. He was successful 
in his profession and his business, loyal 
in his friendships; fair and just in all his 
dealings with others, active in his interest 
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in all the finer things in life, a willing 
and ready contributor to all movements 
for the betterment of the condition of 
those less fortunate than himself and for 
the advancement of the community in 


which he lived. — W. W. G. 


1888 
Henry S. WarpneEr, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

On Oct. 23 the Prince of Wales 
hunted at Hamilton, Mass., with the 
Myopia Hounds of which J. W. Ap- 
pleton is Master. —J. A. Bailey, for 
five years chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Metropolitan District Commission 
which has supervision of the policing of 
public parks, the public water supply 
systems, etc., has resigned his post. 
The newspapers have published trib- 
utes to the value of his services. — H. 
D. Cheever has returned from his sec- 
ond trip to England within the past few 
months. — To the Literary Review of 
the New York Evening Post of Oct. 25, 
H. H. Furness contributed a review of 
A. H. Bullen’s “Elizabethans.’’ — An 
address by E. A. Harriman before the 
American Society of International Law 
at its last annual meeting has been 
published in pamphlet form. — Dr. O. 
H. Holder has gone to Europe for a 
stay of indefinite length. His address is 
care Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris. — 
H. L. Mason, for several years chair- 
man of the board of the Mason & 
Hamlin Piano Co., has become presi- 
dent of that corporation. — Dr. W. S. 
Mills has received a commission as 
major in the Medical Division of the 
Federal Officers Reserve Corps. — The 
Class Secretary wishes information 
with regard to the following men: 
Frederick Moreau Backus, George 
Medary Foster, Samuel Amory Good- 
hue, Josiah Ferdinand Gooding, Er- 
nest Barron Gordon, Jonathan Eddy 
Hamblen, Charles Ferdinand Henry, 


Albert St. George Lilienthal, Walter 
Louis Milliken, Thomas Taylor Seelye, 
John Merwine Seip, Eugene Sondheim. 
— Julius Freiburg Workum died in 
Washington, D.C., Aug. 31, 1924. He 
had been called there on business on 
June 24, became acutely ill, and was 
sent to the Emergency Hospital where 
he remained until his death. His ail- 
ment was found to be blood-poisoning 
occasioned by an infected tooth which 
had been removed shortly before his 
trip. Endocarditis developed. His 
surgeons performed three operations 
upon him at intervals during the sum- 
mer and several times administered 
blood transfusions. Julius Workum — 
or “Buck” Workum as he was famil- 
iarly called by most of his classmates 
and many others — was one of the com- 
paratively widely known men of his 
Class. He was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, July 23, 1866, the son of the late 
Levi J. and Hannah (Ezekiel) Workum. 
Entering Harvard College in the au- 
tumn of 1884, he took the regular 
academic course, graduated with the 
degree of A.B. in June, 1888, received 
honorable mention in philosophy and 
political economy and was assigned a 
disquisition at Commencement. While 
in College he was a member of the 
Hasty Pudding Club and took part in 
its theatricals. On finishing his college 
course he took three years at the Har- 
vard Law School where he was awarded 
in 1889 the degree of A.M. for his first 
year’s work and the degree of LL.B. 
cum laude on graduation in 1891. On 
first coming to Cambridge he and his 
fellow townsman S. L. Swarts drew No. 
12 Weld as their quarters. There, for 
seven years, these two Cincinnati class- 
mates roomed and offered generous 
hospitality. Their names are still as- 
sociated with each other in the minds 
of those who were their contempora- 
ries at Cambridge. Both Swarts and 
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Workum began the practice of the law 
in Cincinnati, but both soon moved 
elsewhere. The latter, after eighteen 
months in the law office of Kramer & 
Kramer in his native city, settled in 
New York, where he associated himself 
with the firm of Simpson, Thacher & 
Barnum. Since 1903 he had been one of 
the partners. His office (now Simpson, 
Thacher & Bartlett) was and is one of 
the larger law offices of New York, 
numbering among its clients some of 
the country’s great incorporated organ- 
izations. Workum’s practice was gen- 
eral, varied and very active. His in- 
dustry, conscientiousness, integrity and 
abilities had won for him an enviable 
place at the New York Bar. Both pro- 
fessionally and personally his standing 
in the community was very high. He 
was a trustee of St. Mark’s Hospital in 
New York and a director of the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna Railroad and of Car- 
tier, Inc. In 1895 he married at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., Belle Blake Fifield, a daugh- 
ter of the late B. F. Fifield, who was an 
eminent Vermont lawyer. Mrs. Wor- 
kum, a son, Fifield (A.B. 1920; LL.B. 
1923), and a daughter survive. In 
Julius Workum’s death the Class has 
lost one of its most interested and de- 
voted members. 


1889 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec. 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

New addresses reported to the Class 
Secretary since June, 1924: Business: 
W. R. Bigelow, Room 46 Ames Build- 
ing, Boston, J. E. Homans, 17 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. Home: G. C. 
Bullard, 1004 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Rev. E. M. Duff, 915 East Huron St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Julian Mitchell, 8 
West Battery, Charleston, S.C. — 


The Class War Memorial Fund of 
$6000 was presented to the College on 
June 13, 1924, and in its letter of trans- 
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mission, the Class Committee wrote: 
“This fund is presented to Harvard 
College in memory of the sons of mem- 
bers of the Class of 1889 who made the 
supreme sacrifice in the War. If ac- 
cepted by you, it is to be known as the 
‘Class of 1889 War Memorial Fund’; 
the annual income from which is to be 
awarded to a worthy student at Har- 
vard College who is a lineal descendant 
of any graduate of the Class of 1889, and 
in default of any such, to any other de- 
serving student at Harvard College; 
the award not to be based solely upon 
scholarship but upon general character 
and upon desire, as shown in College, 
to be of service to Harvard College and 
to the community.” The gift was ac- 
cepted by President Lowell, June 20, as 
follows: ‘‘ At its meeting on Wednesday 
the Corporation accepted with gratitude 
your cheque for $6000 on behalf of the 
Class of 1889, on the terms that you 
have stated, understanding that the 
expression ‘worthy student’ or ‘de- 
serving student’ is to be taken in the 
sense that we apply to all such cases, — 
that is, that he must have a scholarship 
record, which, under the present prac- 
tice, means an average grade in the pre- 
ceding year of not less than B. Hoping 
that you will transmit the thanks of 
the University to the members of your 
Class who generously subscribed to this 
fund.” To this letter, the Chairman of 
the Class Committee replied as fol- 
lows, June 27: “It is, I am quite sure, 
the wish of the Class that the expres- 
sion ‘worthy student’ or ‘deserving 
student’ shall be interpreted by the 
proper College authority according to 
usual practice and standards, the only 
qualification being our desire that the 
award shall be based not solely upon 
scholarship but also upon general char- 
acter and the desire to be of service, as 
stated in the letter of the Class Com- 
mittee. Nevertheless, since the primary 
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purpose of the Class in establishing the 
fund is to aid descendants-of its mem- 
bers, it would be gratifying if, in the 
case of any such descendant’s failure to 
achieve in every respect the required 
standard of scholarship it might not 
prevent his receiving the desired aid if 
in other respects he should meet the 
conditions of the award. Allow me, on 
behalf of the Class, to express our grati- 
fication that the Corporation has ac- 
cepted the gift.” — Sixty-seven men at- 
tended some part of the 35th Anniver- 
sary celebration. The following sixty- 
four men were present at either the 
Field Day luncheon at the Oakley 
Country Club, or at the supper at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, on June 
18, 1924 (those whose wives were pres- 
ent being starred): Atkinson*, Balch*, 
Bigelow*, Brewster*, Bunker*, Bur- 
dett*, Burr*, Bush, Cabot*, Caner*, 
Case*, Chittenden*, Cogswell*, Cope- 
land*, Coulson*, DeBlois*, Downer, 
Everett*, Faxon, Forbes*, George, 
Goodwin*, Grew*, Gunther, Hebard, 
W. T. Hodges*, Holliday, Hull*, Hunne- 
man’, Joline, Keyes*, King*, Latimer*, 
Lee, Mandell*, Marquand*, Maynadier, 
Mairs, J. W. Merrill, Moore*, Morgan*, 
Morse*, Newell, Perry, Phelps, Proctor, 
Rantoul*, Richards*, Richardson, 
Ropes*, Saunders*, Saville*, Slattery, 
Stone*, Storrow, Taylor*, F. W. 
Thayer*, W. H. Thayer*, Townsend*, 
Trafford*, Ward*, C. Warren*, B. C. 
Weld*, and Whitridge. The Class Baby 
Katharine Saltonstall Weld, together 
with her husband, Philip B. Weld, and 
her children Mary and Philip, and also 
her mother, Mrs. Philip L. Saltonstall, 
attended the luncheon and Mrs. Sal- 
tonstall also attended the supper. The 
following 46 men were present at 12 
Hollis on Commencement Day, June 
19: Atkinson, W. R. Bigelow, Bunker, 
Burdett, Burr, Caner, Chittenden, 
Cogswell, Copeland, Coulson, DeBlois, 
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Downer, Everett, Faxon, Grew, Hight, 
Holliday, Hull, Hunneman, Joline, 
Keyes, King, Latimer, Marquand, 
Maynadier, Mairs, J. W. Merrill, 
Moore, Morgan, Morse, Phelps, Pills- 
bury, Richards, Ropes, Saunders, Sa- 
ville, Stone, Swain, Taylor, F. W. 
Thayer, W. H. Thayer, Townsend, 
Trafford, C. Warren, B. C. Weld, and 
Whitridge. — Following the pleasant 
custom inaugurated at the 25th Anni- 
versary, Harvard ’89 sent to Yale ’89 at 
the latter’s dinner, June 17, in New 
Haven, flowers, Class badges, and cop- 
ies of reports, together with the follow- 
ing letter: “‘ Fellow 89ers of Yale: With 
these crimson flowers Harvard ’89 
again sends to you warm and cordial 
greetings, on your Thirty-fifth Anni- 
versary. The years bring to you, as to 
us, increase of girth, glory, grayness 
and grand-children, but no decrease of 
love, loyalty and labor for the College. 
We of Harvard ’89 take pride in the 
fact that of 195 sons of members of the 
Class reported at our Twentieth Anni- 
versary, 86 have graduated from or been 
undergraduates in, Harvard College. 
You of Yale, °89, no doubt, take pride 
in similar statistics as to your record. 
It is our hope that your sons and our 
sons may take an interest in each 
other’s progress and welfare and may 
help to perpetuate a friendly under- 
standing between the two old Colleges, 
even in their rivalries. The world needs 
to-day, more than ever, a spirit of toler- 
ance. Nations, races, classes, political 
parties and Colleges ought to be able 
to differ without mutual distrust, dis- 
credit, denunciation and destruction. 
Opponents of all kinds ought to be able 
ta give each other credit for having 
honest grounds for opposition. An en- 
deavor to understand the other man’s 
point of view ought to be the significant 
characteristic of the educated man. 
Touching elbows, physically and sym- 
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bolically, is the best promotive of this 
spirit. And so, we of Harvard greet you 
again and wish you a joyous and suc- 
cessful celebration and an equally suc- 
cessful and joyous future. Probably 
songs will be sung at our supper to- 
morrow indicative of other wishes as to 
Yale, but they will refer only to the 
boat-race, and they will be mitigated 
by the toasts (Volsteadian) to be drunk 
from the silver cup which you sent to 
us at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary.” 
Yale ’89 responded by sending to our 
supper at the Copley Plaza Hotel, June 
18, a large bunch of crimson roses to- 
gether with the following letter: ‘To 
Harvard Eighty-Nine: Long life and 
happiness! Some time, if you feel that 
way, let us have another meeting. We 
would like it, because we like you and 
we like Harvard. We are glad that you 
remember us, and we shall very often 
think of you, in the time ahead, as we 
both go along the same trail, under the 
standards and towards the goal set for 
us by Harvard and by Yale.”’ — Batch- 
elder is delivering another course of lec- 
tures in New York University this 
winter. — Chase has been appointed 
Judge of the Municipal Court at Orono, 
Me. — Endicott has been elected presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank 
at Detroit. — Faxon has supplied the 
Class Secretary with excellent kodaks 
taken at the 35th Anniversary Field 
Day and Lunch. — C. Warren deliv- 
ered an address on “‘ LaFollette and the 
Supreme Court” before the Ohio State 
Bar Association at Cedar Point, San- 
dusky, Aug. 27, 1924, and an address on 
‘Labor and the Supreme Court”’ before 
the Missouri State Bar Association, at 
Joplin, Oct. 4, 1924. His Stafford-Little 
Lectures at Princeton, of last February, 
have just been printed in book form 
entitled ‘“‘The Supreme Court and 
Sovereign States.” 
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1890 
Freperick P. Casort, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

Richard Dana Upham died Sept. 29, 
1924, at the New York Hospital, New 
York City. He was born Aug. 18, 1866. 
He prepared for College at St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro. Coming from Dart- 
mouth College he entered Harvard in 
our Class in the Senior Year and re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. in 1890. In 
that year he rowed at number five on 
the Varsity Crew. Shortly after grad- 
uation he went to Mexico and became 
general superintendent of the Interna- 
tional Paving Company. He then was 
with the Barber Asphalt Paving Com- 
pany as superintendent of construction. 
In 1894 he went to Trinidad as engineer 
and manager of the Trinidad Asphalt 
Company and returned to New York 
as their general sales manager. In 1900 
he practised as a civil engineer and 
later formed the United States Asphalt 
Refining Company and was an officer 
of that company and allied companies. 
He was a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, who was Elizabeth 
Rice, and by two children —a son, 
Donald Baxter, and a daughter, Rosa- 
mond.— “Legal and Political Questions 
between Nations,’’ by T. W. Balch, has 
recently been published by Allen, Lane 
& Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1891 
A. J. Garceau, Sec. 
40 Broad St., Boston 
On account of his appointment to 
serve on the reparations commission in 
Europe and expected absence from the 
United States for at least a year, 
T. N. Perkins, after nineteen years 
of loyal service as a Fellow of Har- 
vard, has resigned as a member of the 
Harvard Corporation. His resignation 
was received by the President and Fel- 
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lows of Harvard on Oct. 27, but no suc- 
cessor has yet been named. Although 
the youngest in age of all the members 
of the corporation, Perkins has served 
as Fellow longer than any of the present 
members except Dr. Henry P. Walcott, 
who was elected in 1890, and the treas- 
urer, Charles F. Adams, elected in 1898. 
In 1905, only fourteen years after grad- 
uating from Harvard College, Perkins, 
at thirty-five years of age, was the 
youngest Fellow ever to be elected. He 
filled the vacancy caused by the death 
in 1904 of Samuel Hoar, ’67. — Ken- 
neth McKenzie, A.M. ’93, Ph.D. ’95, 
Professor of Romance Languages at 
the University of Illinois, is president of 
the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian, which was organized in 
December, 1923.— H. A. Potter is 
principal of the New Utrecht High 
School, 86th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


1892 
ALLEN R. BENNER, See. 
Andover 

E. O. Townsend’s address is 6 Maiden 
Lane, New York City (Care of W. C. 
Holly). — G. B. Viles’s address is 855 
Bridge St., Lowell. — Dr. J. C. Hub- 
bard has been appointed Professor of 
Clinical Surgery in the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. — J. E. Young is the author 
of the article entitled ‘‘ Homeopathy 
and Swedenborg’s Teachings” in the 
New-Church Review, July, 1924. — W. 
D. Orcutt’ has been honored by the 
King of Italy with the decoration of the 
Cross of the Crown of Italy, with rank 
of Knight, “for distinguished services 
in interpreting Italy to America in the 
sister arts of Printing and Literature.” 
— Joseph Howland Hunt, one of the 
most active and well-known members 
of the Class, died on Sept. 11, 1924, 
at the New York Hospital. He was 
thought to be making a good recovery 
from a sharp attack of pneumonia 
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when a sudden relapse caused his death 
within forty-eight hours. Hunt was 
born of a family long distinguished for 
its service to art and letters, and he in- 
herited to the full its fine traditions. 
The son of Richard Morris Hunt (one of 
New York City’s most distinguished 
architects, a memorial to whom adorns 
one of the walls of Central Park) and of 
Catherine Howland, Joseph Howland 
Hunt attended school at St. Mark’s, 
Southboro, and upon his entering Har- 
vard at once undertook the activities 
for which his mental training and 
splendid physique fitted him. He 
played centre rush on his freshman 
football team and _ throughout his 
course was proficient in tennis, rowing 
and other forms of sport. He sang on 
his freshman Glee Club and _ acted 
in the “Dickey” and Hasty Pudding 
shows. Always a student of the fine 
arts, naturally upon graduation he went 
to work at the Columbia School of 
Mines and in his father’s office. But 
feeling the need for a more classical ed- 
ucation in architecture he went to Paris 
and for several years studied in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts; meanwhile 
traveling extensively through Europe 
and storing away in his mind those 
ideas of form and color that were so 
greatly to influence his work in his pro- 
fession. Returning to America in 1900, 
he at once undertook active work as an 
architect and made steady progress in 
his profession up to the time of his 
death. In 1908 he married Mazie 
Nadine, the widow of Kirke La Shelle, 
who with a son, Joseph Howland Hunt, 
Jr., survives him. In the quarter cen- 
tury of his professional life in New 
York City, Hunt undertook an amazing 
number of activities outside his imme- 
diate work, and into all these he threw 
himself with characteristic buoyancy 
and energy. He was one of the most 
active managers of the Lighthouse for 
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the Blind, to whose beneficent work 
hundreds of the blind in New York have 
reason to be grateful. He was secre- 
tary of the Fine Arts Federation, 
treasurer of the Architectural League, 
an active member of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and president of 
the Municipal Art Society. To this last 
organization, earnest and influential in 
its task of improving artistic and archi- 
tectural conditions in New York, Hunt 
gave unstintedly of his thought and 
labor up to almost the day of his death. 
And in the many memorial resolutions 
adopted by these organizations stress is 
invariably laid upon the generosity 
with which Hunt gave his time and 
labor to these fine causes, classifying 
him among the limited number of citi- 
zens always ready to devote themselves 
to the needs of the community. Hunt 
possessed great charm of mind and 
of manner. At the class reunions he 
was indefatigable. Impulsive, warm- 
hearted, sincere, he had a genius for the 
friendship which he bestowed so eagerly 
and so bountifully upon his classmates. 
—T.W.L 


1893 
S. F. Batcue.per, See. 
73 Tremont St. Boston 

Bell is president of the Republican 
Club of the Fifteenth Assembly Dis- 
trict, New York City. — Benedict re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Sc.D. 
from the University of Maine at its 
fifty-third Commencement exercises, 
June 9, 1924. He continues as director 
of the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory 
at Boston. — Philip Turner Brown 
died of heart trouble on Aug. 23, 1924, 
at his summer home at’ Biddeford 
Pool, Me. He was born Dec. 21, 1870, 
at Boston, the son of Frederick Turner 
Brown and Caroline Vose Emmons. 
His father was a stockbroker of an 
old Charlestown family. He fitted at 
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the Berkeley School in New York 
City, whither his family had removed, 
and entered Harvard in 1889. He 
was with the Class for the whole four 
years, but received his degree in 1895. 
Meantime he had entered the office 
of his father’s stock-brokerage firm, 
H. L. Horton & Co. in New York. 
In 1895 he bought a seat on the ex- 
change, and three years later, on his 
father’s death, became a member of the 
firm. Here he continued till 1907, when 
he severed his connection on account 
of increasing ill-health. He continued 
in business, however, for a few years 
longer on his own account at 60 Broad- 
way, but then sold his seat. From that 
time he mainly occupied himself in 
managing his mother’s affairs and in at- 
tending to the family property — in- 
cluding a hotel, the town waterworks, 
etc., — at Biddeford Pool, where he 
spent more than half of each year. 
Here he was instrumental in erecting the 
beautiful little church, St. Martin’s 
in the Fields. To the welfare of this 
church he devoted much of his energies, 
being a vestryman and also treasurer 
up to his death. His continued poor 
health debarred him from many ac- 
tivities, but he was a member of the 
Harvard Club of New York City, the 
Westchester County Club, the Baltus- 
rol Golf Club, and the Racquet and 
Tennis Club, which he made his head- 
quarters when in New York. He never 
married. — Burden’s estate at Syosset, 
Long Island, was turned over to the 
Prince of Wales as his headquarters 
last September. — Dodge has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Massachu- 
setts to the Judicial Council for a term 
of two years. — Farley, Professor of 
English Literature at Wesleyan, has 
been appointed visiting lecturer in Eng- 
lish at Harvard for the second half of 
the academic year 1924-15. — Frizell 
is tutoring in mathematics at 361 Har- 
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vard St., Cambridge. — J. C. Hoppin 
has recently published, in Paris, ‘‘A 
Handbook of Greek Black-figured 
Vases,” This, with his ‘‘Red-figured 
Vases” published four years ago, com- 
pletes the survey of all Greek vases 
which bear the signature of their mak- 
ers. — Koch has been elected president 
of the University Club of Evanston, 
Ill. He continues as librarian of North- 
western University. — MacCurdy, Di- 
rector of the American School of Pre- 
historic Research, has returned from an 
expedition to France, where he un- 
earthed many Paleolithic “‘finds,”’ in- 
cluding remains of the so-called Aurig- 
nacean Man, or the first race to have 
a definite domestic culture. — Martin 
was elected on Commencement, 1924, 
as an Overseer to serve for two years, 
receiving 2910 votes. With Frothing- 
ham, the Class has a very strong repre- 
sentation on the Board. Martin is also 
a Director of the Alumni Association 
and a Director of the Alumni Bulletin. 
He has recently been made an officer of 
the French Legion of Honor. — Moody 
has been reélected for his fourth term 
as treasurer of the Civic Association of 
Maplewood, New Jersey, where he re- 
sides. — Muzzey lectured on Oct. 19 on 
“Ethics as a Solvent of Religious 
Doubts” before the Boston Ethical 
Society. He is leader of the New York 
Ethical Society. — Neal, Professor of 
Zoblogy at Tufts, has been appointed 
Dean of the Graduate School there. — 
Newlin writes from New Orleans: “I 
am located at Baton Rouge — the 
center of the state’s political life — 





during each session of the legislature. 
I am the political end of the Ewing 
papers, the New Orleans States and the 
Shreveport Times. The States has just 
moved into its own handsome structure 
up at Camp and St. Joseph Streets, 
where it occupies a quarter of one 
square.’ — Shastid has published a 
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novel, ‘‘Who Shall Command Thy 
Heart: A Starlight Tale,” and an- 
nounces another as soon to appear, 
“The Queen of the Northwest’ — pub- 
lished at the University of Michigan. — 
J. I. Straus, with his brothers Percy, 
97, and Herbert, ’03, has given $300,- 
000 for a new dormitory in the Yard, 
as a memorial to their father and a 
tribute to President Eliot. It will 
stand between Matthews Hall and the 
street. 


1894 
E. K. Rano, See. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

An informal dinner of the Class, at- 
tended by thirty-six men, was held at 
the Harvard Club on Oct. 27. Colonel 
A. L. Conger of the Regular Army was 
the guest of honor. He told of his ex- 
periences since entering the Army in 
1898, dwelling particularly on the part 
played by him during the Great War 
and the period of peace negotiations. 
He was in charge of the American 
headquarters at Treves and was in- 
strumental in bringing about more 
than one important decision during 
that time. His talk, with the questions 
elicited by it, lasted until after 11 P.M.,- 
and was greatly enjoyed by all who 
were present. Conger left this country 
in November for Berlin, Germany, 
where he has been appointed mili- 
tary attaché. — Frank Farnum Dresser 
died at Worcester, Sept. 9, 1924. He 
had practised law in Worcester ever 
since his graduation and had become 
one of the leaders of the bar; he 
was counsel for the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts and for other 
important interests and in that capa- 
city often appeared before committees 
of the State legislature. He was a 
member of the recent Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention, and had 
published ‘The Employer's Liability 
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Acts and the Assumption of Risks.” 
He is survived by his wife, who was 
Miss Josephine R. Lincoln, and by 
three daughters. —C. T. Bond was 
designated on Aug. 7, Chief Judge of 
the Court of Appeals of Maryland to 
succ2ed the present incumbent upon 
his resignation Nov. 1. He had been 
appointed associate justice of the same 
court on April 7. It is the most im- 
portant judicial appointment in the 
State of Maryland. The Secretary 
would call particular attention to the 
use of the word “designated.” It de- 
scends from Roman times, and has 
never been abandoned in Maryland. — 
O. L. Stevens is managing editor of the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger; he’ resides at 
282 North Street, North Weymouth. — 
Mrs. Susan Crowell Gregg, wife of 
Robert E. Gregg, died at Brookline, on 
July 1. She was the mother of our Class 
Baby, David Gregg, ’18. — E. K. Rand 
is president of the Harvard Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa for the present year. — 
Rev. G. F. Rouillard has given up his 
parish in Topsham, Me., and is spend- 
ing the winter with his brother in 
South Weymouth, at 44 Reed Ave. 
W. McDougall is interested in the 
founding of an International Univer- 
sity at Erlangen, Bavaria. The inten- 
tion is to provide a place for research 





and exchange of ideas among the schol- 
ars of various countries. — J. D. Logan 
has issued a pamphlet reprint from the 
Canadian Magazine of Nov., 1923, en- 
titled “Joseph Howe. A New Estimate 
of Howe as a Journalist, Creative 
Prose-writer and’ Poet, and of his Sig- 
nificance in the Literary History of 
Canada.” He has likewise published an 
ode in honor of Dalhousie College en- 
titled “‘Mater Coronata.””— FE. B. 
Hill has published with Houghton 
Mifflin Company a volume entitled 
*“Modern French Music.”’ His picture 
appears in a recent number of The 
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Crimson Bookshelf with the title “A 
Thoroughly Musical Man.’ — The 
best seller among the books issued by 
the Harvard University Press this fall 
is P. Cabot’s Ingersoll Lecture on the 
**Sense of Immortality.” The Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, commenting editori- 
ally on this work declares that the 
lecture brings conviction and that 
those who read Mr. Cabot’s Confessio 
jidet will find new reason for keeping 
open in themselves the avenues for re- 
ligious inspiration. — The Secretary 
would like the addresses of Cushing 
Stetson, J. C. Watson, and Shigihiko 
Myoshi. The last-named is the propri- 
etor of a magazine published in Tokyo 
called Japan Magazine. 


1895 
F. H. Nasu, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

The notes from the Class are partic- 
ularly meagre this month. Will not 
classmates assist the Secretary by send- 
ing in any items which they think 
may be of interest? — Max Benshimol 
has opened a tutoring school in the 
new Savings Bank Building, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. For several years 
he taught in the Cambridge Latin 
School, and subsequently was on the 
staff of W. W. Nolen’s school. — 
William Emerson made an address in 
London before the International As- 
sociation of Architects on the study of 
architecture in America. — Gifford Le- 
Clear’s business address is now in care 
of Densmore, LeClear & Robbin, 31 St. 
James Ave., Boston. — C. E. Noyes 
has published through Houghton Mif- 
flin Company ‘‘ The Genius of Israel.” 
The Boston Transcript says: ‘A com- 
prehensive and thoroughgoing review 
and interpretation of Israel’s life story 
prior to the Exile. ... It shows the Old 
Testament as a progressive revelation 
of God. In the light of this interpreta- 
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tion the Old Book takes on new life and 
meaning.” 


1896 
J. J. Hayes, See. 
80 State St., Boston 

N. H. Black has been appointed an 
assistant professor at Harvard. He will 
teach physics and also give courses in 
the Graduate School of Education on 
teaching science in secondary schools. 
He has been a teacher at the Roxbury 
Latin School for the last twenty-four 
years. — H. G. Wyer, Major Medical 
Corps U.S.A., is at Sternberg General 
Hospital, Manila, P.I. His address is, 
care of The Adjutant General, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — Alfred Rodman is as- 
sociated with Hale, Waters & Co., 
Investment Securities, Sears Build- 
ing, Boston. — R. H. Hosmer has been 
appointed by the U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, a member for three years 
of the Research Advisory Counsel, 
Northeastern Forest Experimental Sta- 
tion, Amherst. — C. N. Holmes’s ad- 
dress is 18 Pearl Street, Reading. — 
Harold Edwards’s, 39 Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge. — E. H. Clark has pub- 
lished ‘‘ Daughters of Eve,’’ Dorrance 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. — John Cum- 
mings Fairchild died Aug. 31, 1924, 
at Phillips House, Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston, after an op- 
eration for appendicitis. He was born 
in Boston, March 7, 1874, the son 
of Charles and Elizabeth (Nelson) 
Fairchild and prepared for college at 
Hopkinson’s School, Boston. In his 
Freshman year he was elected president 
of his Class, which office he held 
throughout College, and on Class Day 
was First Marshal. He was captain of 
the Freshman Football Team and 
played on the Varsity Football team in 
’94 and ’95 and also rowed on the Class 
Crew for three years, and was also a 
member of several clubs. After gradu- 
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ation he took a summer course in the 
Harvard Medical School and in the 
fall of 1896 coached the University of 
Illinois football team. He then took up 
the real estate business in Boston for 
a short period before entering the stock 
brokerage and investment business, in 
which he was engaged up to the time of 
his death. He was married Sept. 27, 
1898, to Charlotte E. Houston at 
Cornish, N.H., and a son and three 
daughters survive him. On June Q7, 
1923, he was married to Helen Mac 
Leod at Boston. — Bartholomew Jacob 
died at Stamford, Conn., Aug. 2, 1924. 
He was born at Mamaroneck, West- 
chester County, N.Y., June 26, 1873, 
and was the son of Leonard and Emma 
(Lawrence) Jacob. He prepared for 
college at St. Mark’s School, South- 
boro. He left college at the end of his 
Junior year and was connected with 
the Lincoln National Bank in New 
York for a few years and then went to 
the Far East for a year with a British 
trading firm. He returned to New York 
in 1900 and was engaged in various en- 
terprises up to the war when he entered 
the ship-building business with his 
brother, at City Island, N.Y., with 
whom he has since been associated. 
He was married April 18, 1901, in New 
York, N.Y., to Lydia Mason Brown, 
who with two sons and a daughter sur- 
vives him. — Lawrence Park died Sept. 
28, 1924, at his home in Groton, after a 
long illness. He was born at Worcester, 
Dec. 16, 1873, the son of John Gray and 
Elizabeth Bigelow (Lawrence) Park. 
He prepared for college at Fish’s and 
Dalzell’s Schools, Worcester. After 
leaving College he entered the School of 
Drawing and Painting in the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, and in Octo- 
ber, 1897, he was employed by the 
architectural firm of Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge. In 1901 he opened his 
own office at 8 Beacon Street, Boston, 
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with Robert R. Kendall under the name 
of Park and Kendall. This partnership 
was dissolved in 1910, he continuing 
alone. In 1919 he was appointed a non- 
resident curator of the Department of 
Colonial Art in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art and in 1917 he was made a 
member of the Corporation of the Wor- 
cester Art Museum. He wrote various 
articles for the New England Histor- 
ical and Genealogical Register, the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Art in America and the 
Bulletins of the Worcester Art Museum 
and of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
He was married in Groton, Nov. 16, 
1905, to Maria Davis Motley who with 
two sons and a daughter survives him. 


1897 
Rocer L. Scarre, See. 
2 Park St., Boston 

J. H. Scattergood has been appointed 
by Governor Pinchot to serve on the 
Public Service Commission in Philadel- 
phia. Scattergood has been active in ed- 
ucational and welfare work and is inter- 
ested in many business enterprises. He 
is one of Philadelphia’s leading business 
men and has been influential in many 
movements for good government and 
civic purity. His selection for this im- 
portant post is considered to be the 
very best that could have been made. 
— W. A. Baldwin, who has been for 
twenty-seven years principal of the 
Hyannis Normal School, Hyannis, has 
retired from that position. He was at 
one time commissioner of education in 
Oswego County, N.Y., and had served 
as superintendent of schools in Andover, 
Belmont and Danvers. — H. W. Foote 
has recently returned from a seven 
He re- 
signed last summer from the Faculty of 


months’ absence in Europe. 


the Harvard Theological School and 
was installed on Oct. 12 as minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Belmont. 
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His address is 112 Clifton St., Belmont. 
— The business address of R. L. Bar- 
stow, editor of The Automobile, is the 
Park-Lexington Bldg., 247 Park Ave., 
New York City. — Rev. E. L. Samp- 
son’s permanent address is Jefferson, 
Me. — A. F. Street and family are in 
New York this winter. Their address 
will be Hotel Clarendon, 57 E. 58th St., 
New York City. — J. L. Little is the 
architect for the Gymnasium-Armory 
Memorial Building to be erected by 
the University of Maine. It will be a 
gift of the alumni to the university as a 
War Memorial. Besides the regular 
gymnasium features, swimming-pool 
and quarters for the R.O.T.C. Military 
Department, it will have a very large 
indoor field for football, baseball and 
field events, and an indoor running- 
track — seven laps to the mile, with a 
hundred-yard straight-away. Construc- 
tion on the building has been started 
this fall. — Ralph Simpkins died July 1, 
1924. He was born Nov. 11, 1874, in 
St. Louis. He attended Smith Academy 
in St. Louis and was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1897. Upon his re- 
turn to St. Louis he entered the employ 
of The Union Press Brick Company 
and became secretary-treasurer of the 
Hydraulic Press Brick Company in 
1905 when the two companies were con- 
solidated. In 1908 he married Miss 
May F. Filley, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Filley of St. Louis. In 1909 
he became vice-president of the Hy- 
draulic Press Brick Company, in which 
position he served until his death on 
July 1, this year. He is survived by his 
widow and two children, George, age 
15 and Francis, age 4.— H. W. S. — 
Edmund Victor Dexter was born at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 80, 1874. He 
was the son of Edmund Dexter and 


Emma Rowcroft. He died at Bronx- 


ville, N.Y., on Oct. 25, 1924. After pre- 
paring at Wilson and Kellogg School he 
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entered Harvard College in the fall of 
1893 and took his bachelor’s degree in 
1897. From his mother he inherited a 
marked musical gift. He was a member 
of the University Glee Club. During 
his junior and senior years he rowed on 
his Class Crew. Shortly after gradua- 
tion Dexter bent himself to the railroad 
business. His first service was with the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific Railway Company. He soon at- 
tracted the attention of its president, 
Samuel M. Felton. In December, 1901, 
he followed his-chief to the Chicago and 
Alton Railway Company. He was as- 
signed to the agency of fuel supply 
with headquarters at Bloomington, Il. 
There he met Miss Louise Weldon 
Ewing, who became his wife on Nov. 21, 
1903. Although no children blessed this 
union, it was unusually happy. Mean- 
while, he had been promoted to the posi- 
tion of purchasing agent of the Chicago 
and Alton with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Five happy and successful years 
followed. Then Mr. Felton went to 
Mexico City to take charge of the Mex- 
ican Central, and Dexter again fol- 
lowed him. Under their skilful hands 
the Mexican Central prospered so well 
that it was taken over by the Govern- 
ment in February, 1909. Dexter 
greatly enjoyed his Mexican experi- 
ence. The country fascinated him and 
he found time to travel over much of it. 
From the fall of 1909 to that of 1915 he 
was associated with the Waters Pierce 
Oil Company at St. Louis as manager 
of its railroad department. Then he 
joined the munition department of the 
American Can Company and served 
throughout the war. When the United 
States declared war he moved his office 
to Washington. After the armistice he 
had charge of the sale of the American 
Can Company’s ammunition plants 
and equipment. This he completed in 
1921. Thereafter until his fatal illness 
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he managed the business affairs of 
members of his family. Dexter’s busi- 
ness career was active and successful 
but in his domestic life and his friend- 
ships he achieved his greatest success. 
His honesty and sincerity were so trans- 
parent, his temperament so abounding 
with good nature and affection that 
every one who knew him well loved 
him. He will be sadly missed. His 
life has taught anew that a great and 
simple heart is man’s most precious 
gift— W. B. 


1898 
B. H. Hayes, See. 


Andover 

C. C. Payson will act as Class Sec- 
retary during the absence of the Secre- 
tary. — A dinner of fathers and sons of 
*98 men was held at the University 
Club, Boston, on the night of Nov. 7 
and a permanent Fathers and Sons or- 
ganization perfected. D. M. Hill is 
chairman of the committee. — P. W. 
Long is delivering a series of lectures 
this year under the direction of Lee 
Keedick, 437 Fifth Ave., N.Y. — The 
permanent address of Thomas Bond 
should be changed to 524 Orkney Road, 
Baltimore, Md. — W. H. Hawkins has 
changed his address from El Dorado, 
Ark., to Homer, La., where he will con- 
tinue his practice as Attorney at Law. 
— The permanent address of J. F. 
Brandes is Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, 
Cal. — F. M. Newton will be abroad 
for two or three years. His permanent 
address is, care of Harvard Club, 27 
W. 44th St., New York, N.Y. — The 
Board of Overseers has appointed the 
following ‘98 men as members of vari- 
ous Visiting Committees to the College 
and University: Alumni Relations, L. P. 
Marvin, Chairman; Graduate School 
of Business, R. S. Goodrich; Harvard 
College, L. P. -Marvin, Eliot Wads- 
worth; University Extension, Eliot 
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Wadsworth and P. S. Dalton; Fine 
Artsand Fogg Art Museum, C. C. Still- 
man; German, P. V. Bacon; Germanic 
Museum, P. V. Bacon; Law School, 
L. P. Marvin; University Library, A. 
H. Rice, C. C. Stillman; Military 
Science and Tactics, L. P. Marvin, E. 
L. Logan, B. H. Hayes; Zotlogy, W. L. 
W. Field. — Dr. C. H. Keene has 
recently been elected president of the 
Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National 
Education Association and he is also a 
director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation in the Department of Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Fathers and Sons of ’99 had 
their first meeting of the college year 
on Oct. 15. The Fathers present were: 
Howard Coonley, H. H. Fish, F. W. C. 
Hersey, W. G. Morse and Arthur 
Adams. About twenty Sons in Har- 
vard also attended. The group met in 
the room of J. C. Coonley and Lockett 
Coleman in the Freshman Dormitories 
and had supper in the Smith Halls 
dining-room. Afterwards the party 
went over to Pierce Hall, where it was 
joined by a few additional sons and one 
or two mothers and several daughters 
and enjoyed the “movies” taken of 
the re-union last June. This latter 
feature was arranged on such short 
notice that no publicity could be given 
to it. Another party will be arranged 
later to see the pictures with due notice 
to all the family. There are fourteen 
sons in the freshman class this year 
as follows: Henry Chauncey, Lock- 
ett Coleman, John C. Coonley, Ross 
McD. Cunningham, John A. Den- 
holm, Jr., Frederic MclI. Galbraith, 
James R. Harper, Charles F. Me- 
Caffrey, Jr., William G. Morse, Jr., 
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James M. Preston, Arthur W. Rich- 
ardson, Chandler Robbins, 2d, Dan- 
iel Simonds, and Edward P. White. 
— John H. Sherburne, Jr., is the first 
son of ’99 to graduate from Harvard 
College. He got his degree last June 
and is in the Law School this year. — 
E. A. Straw, son of W. P. Straw, 
was married on Sept. 18, 1924, to Miss 
Virginia Slayton of Manchester, N.H. 
He left college about a year ago. — 
Lieut. (j.g.) T. H. Robbins, Jr., U.S.N., 
the class baby, recently returned to the 
United States on the U.S.S. Mc Leish 
after two years service in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Black Seas. Since 
his return he has been transferred to 
another destroyer, the U.S.S. Macfar- 
land. — The youngest ’99 child yet 
heard from is Eleanor Congdon Mer- 
rick born Oct. 19, 1924. — L. G. Cole- 
man resigned as assistant general 
manager of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad and is manager of the locomo- 
tive department of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. of New York. His address is 11 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. —G. A. 
Goodridge is with J. Elliott Hall, gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, at 30 
Church St., New York, N.Y. His home 
address is still 212 Park Ave. E. 
Orange, N.J. — E. R. Marvin has be- 
come associated with Gray and Wil- 
merding, 5 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 
— Howard Coonley has been reélected 
President of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. — G. R. Stobbs was elected 
a member of the United States House 
of Representatives from the Fourth 
Massachusetts District. — F. W. Os- 
borne was reélected a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives from Lynn. — Percy Duncan 
Haughton died suddenly in New York, 
N.Y., on Oct. 27, 1924. He was born on 
Staten Island, N.Y., on July 11, 1876, 
the youngest child of Malcolm Graeme 
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and Mary Nesbit Lawrence Haughton. 
He prepared for Harvard at Groton 
School, Groton, where he was promi- 
nent as an athlete, playing several years 
on the football and baseball teams. He 
was captain of the football team his 
last year. It is a curious coincidence 
that B. H. Dibblee was captain of the 
baseball team there the same school 
year, while four years later at Harvard 
he was captain of the football team and 
Haughton was captain of the baseball 
team. At college Haughton continued 
his athletic prominence and played con- 
spicuously four years on the baseball 
team. After playing tackle on the ’99 
freshman football team, he played on 
the varsity team the next three years, 
closing his career as a football player in 
the Yale game of 1898, with the finest 
exhibition of kicking under adverse 
conditions both in distance and ac- 
curacy, that has ever been given. After 
his graduation he entered the cotton 
business with his father and brothers, 
but was soon offered the position of 
coach of the Cornell football team. 
This was the beginning of his coaching 
eareer, which continued for almost 
thirteen seasons. He coached at Cor- 
nell two years, and his teams beat 
Princeton twice in succession, once 
being the occasion of the dedication of 
Osgood Field at Princeton. After leav- 
ing Cornell, he was with E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, bankers, in Boston, and later was 
assistant secretary of the City Trust 
Co., Boston. In an effort to end the 
chaos into which Harvard football had 
fallen after the autumn of 1907, the late 
Francis H. Burr, 09, who was to be 
captain in 1908, appointed a committee 
of graduates interested in football, 
which, after canvassing all the possibil- 
ities, selected Haughton as Head Coach. 
He remained in this position until 1917, 
when football was interrupted by 
the war, although in 1916 he was only 
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able to give a part of his time to the 
team. One of the members of the afore- 
said committee has written of the 
Haughton régime as follows: “Starting 
with substantially no organization, he 
developed the so-called Harvard ma- 
chine, which reached its climax in 1915. 
It was successful because Harvard foot- 
ball was several years ahead of the foot- 
ball played by any other university. 
The scores (of the Princeton and Yale 
games) largely tell the story.” He was 
commissioned a major in the chemical 
warfare service in July, 1918, and was 
for a month or so at headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. He sailed for France 
late in August and was assigned to the 
gas school at Chaumont and later to 
headquarters 26th division as assistant 
divisional gas officer. In October he 
was transferred to headquarters 5th 
corps, Ist army. He returned to the 
United States in December and was 
immediately discharged. After the war 
he became associated with White, Weld 
& Co., dealers in investment securi- 
ties. In 1923 he was appointed head 
coach of the Columbia University foot- 
ball team, and was just beginning to 
see definite results when the end came. 
He said of himself that his chief hob- 
bies were to worship the “God of the 
Open Air’’ and participate in all forms 
of sport. He won the United States 
championship in racquets in 1908 
(singles) and in 1912 (doubles with H. 
D. Scott ’98). He was married May 
15, 1911, to Mrs. Gwendolen Whistler 
Howell at Lenox and had one daughter, 
Alison Lawrence, born April 21, 1912. 
There were also two step-daughters, 
Vera Whistler Howell, now the wife of 
George R. Fearing, Jr., and Beatrice 
Howell. All these survive him. — 
Elwyn Waller Poor died in New York, 
N.Y., on Oct. 20, 1924. He was born 
there Dec. 27, 1876, and prepared for 
college at Roxbury Latin School. After 
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getting his degree in 1899 he traveled 
abroad for a few months and on his 
return took a position with Hubbard 
Brothers and Co., cotton merchants in 
New York City. A year later he joined 
Grinnell, Willis & Co., cotton man- 
ufacturers and mill agents, as a general 
assistant to one of their merchandise 
men, later getting into the export de- 
partment and in due course rising to 
be head of that department. On Dec. 
1, 1906, he became a partner and stayed 
there until the end of 1915, when he or- 
ganized the Wilton Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., manufacturers and converters of 
cotton goods, and became president and 
treasurer of the concern. In 1921 he 
was called to help reorganize the Kelsey 
Textile Corporation, later becoming 
also president of that company. He 
was actively interested in outdoor 
sports, particularly golf and tennis. He 
wrote that his greatest regret was that 
he was debarred from taking an active 
part in the Great War. On September 
30, 1911, he married Miss Pauline Bab- 
cock Holt at Bay Head, N.J., who sur- 
vives him. 


1900 


ArtTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec. 
993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
The recent election of the new Class 
Committee resulted in the election of 
the following seven men: — N. F. Ayer, 
D. F. Davis, D. G. Harris, J. B. 
Hawes, 2d, G. C. Kimball, E. Mal- 
linckrodt, Jr.. W. Morrow. — A class 
dinner was held at the Harvard Club 
of Boston on the evening of Nov. 7th. 
About twenty-five men were present. 
Considerable discussion was had over 
the plans to be made for the Twenty- 
fifth Reunion. A moving-picture was 
shown portraying incidents that oc- 
curred during recent Reunions of the 
Class of 1904.— W. H. Armstrong’s 
business address is Robinson Hall, 
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Dept. of L. A., Harvard University, 
Cambridge. — H. B. Baldwin has left 
the U.S. Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. and is now in Worcester. His ad- 
dress there is 2 Crown St. —H. W. 
Ballantine is Professor of Law at the 
University of California, Law School. 
His address is Boalt Hall, Berkeley, 
Cal. — W. DeF. Bigelow is associated 
with the office of Walter Channing, 
real estate, 50 Congress St., Boston. — 
J. Brewer’s address is Vicarage Rd., 
Folkestone, Kent, England. — W. H. 
Bonelli’s home address is 58 Lancaster 
Ter., Brookline. He is in the real estate 
business with offices at 60 State St., 
Boston. — A. V. Brower was presiden- 
tial elector from the Thirty-third Con- 
gressional District at the Republican 
State Convention at Rochester, N.Y., 
in September. — W. M. Chadbourne’s 
home address is 21 W. 58th St., New 
York City, N.Y.— H. M. Chase is 
practising law with offices at 18 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. — M. Churchill’s 
address is Hotel Imperial, New York 
City, N.Y. — J. H. Clagg’s address is 
97 Bucknam St., Everett. —G. E. 
Clement’s address is 152 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. —J. P. Cobb is general 
manager of the Manufacturers’ Direct 
Import and Export Co., 80 Federal St., 
Boston. — B. Cohen’s home address is 
260 W. 76th St., New York City, N.Y. 
—H. J. Colburn’s address is 1630 
Guthrie Ave., Topeka, Kans. — W. P. 
Eaton has recently written “The Ac- 
tor’s Heritage” — Atlantic Monthly 
Press, and “‘ Boy Scouts on Katahdin” 
— W. A. Wilde & Co. He has been ap- 
pointed one of the Mt. Everett State 
Reservation Commissioners, State of 
Massachusetts. — O. D. Evans has left 
the National Transportation Institute 
and American Economic Institute. At 
present he is writing a school textbook. 
His address is 4207 Illinois Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. — W. P. Everts is 
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senior partner of the law firm of Everts, 
Berenson, Keenan & Aldridge, 40 Court 
St., Boston. — A. M. Fairlie’s home ad- 
dress is 124 E. 12th St., Atlanta, Ga. 
He has written a textbook on ‘‘ Manus 
facture of Sulfuric Acid”’ for the Inter- 
national Correspondence School, Scran- 
ton, Pa. — J. F. Farrell’s home address 
is Oakley Rd., Belmont. His business 
address is 18 Tremont St., Boston. —D. 
Farrington’s home address is Little 
Neck, N.Y. — B. A. G. Fuller’s busi- 
ness address is 317 Pike St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. — G. F. Furlong’s address is H. 
Q. Military District 7, St. John, N.B. 
— E. E. Goodhue’s address is in care of 
Navy Dept., Washington, D.C. — J. 
B. Gore’s address is Rapid City, So. 
Dak. — R. C. Hatch’s home address 
is 14 Brimmer St., Boston. —F. R. 
Greene’s address is 645 High St., Fall 
River. — A. F. Griffiths, who is prac- 
tising medicine, has an office at 1457 
Broadway, New York City. — A. 
Hasbrouck’s business address is 415 
West 118th St., New York City. — 
G. W. Harrington’s home address is 
231 St. Paul St., Brookline; business 
address, Harvard Bldg., Providence, 
R.I. — E. B. Hilliard writes, ‘‘Ham- 
mering away as usual at the hard skulls 
of American youth, correcting moun- 
tains of themes, pursuing the glimmer- 
ing truth, oiling the sticky wheels of the 
faculties (mental), and in general seek- 
ing to push along education on the 
lower levels.”” — A. L. Horst’s business 
address is 2004 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, N.Y. — R. E. Lee has trans- 
lated from the Swedish of Frank 
Hiller, “‘The Grand Duke’s Finances,” 
— Thos. Y. Crowell Co., N.Y. — G. E. 
Lentine’s home address is 31 Waldeck 
St., Dorchester. He is with the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, San Francisco, Cal. — F. 
S. Lewin is in the automobile distribut- 
ing business. His home address is 224 E. 
7th St., Plainfield, N.J.; business ad- 
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dress 122 E. 5th St., Plainfield, N.J. — 
C. S. Oakman’s home address is 612 Os- 
wego St., Ann Arbor, Mich. — A. E, 
Pecker is with the Davison Motor Co., 
Waltham. His home address is 55 Elli- 
son Pk., Waltham. — W. F. Porter’s 
home address is 46 Breed St., Lynn. — 
A. Robinson’s address is 200 W. 58th 
St., New York City, N.Y.— H. W. 
Sanford has written, “‘The Business of 
Life,’”’ Oxford University Press. — W. 
N. Seaver is assistant librarian in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, — W. L. Shaw _ writes, 
“Ride two horses before breakfast 
every morning and make shoes all day. 
Oldest daughter entered Vassar this 
year.” — W. E. Skillings’s home ad- 
dress is 45 Storer Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 
— F. C. Smith, Jr.’s, home address is 32 
Cedar St., Worcester. — F. E. Smith’s 
business address is St. Augustine, 
Florida, P.O. Drawer V.—L. G. 
Smith is proprietor of the Delaware 
Realty Office, 133 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y.—R. W. Stebbins’s 
home address is Crescent Ave., Spring- 
field; business address, Stoneleigh 
Farms, Carmel, N.Y. — A. M. Tozzer’s 
business address is Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge. — F. B. Talbot continues 
to practice medicine. He has moved 
his office to 270 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. —I. G. Webster’s home ad- 
dress is 230 Woodland, Oberlin, Ohio. 
—O. Y. Willson is practising Law in 
the Washington Bldg., 3rd and Spring 
Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. — C. R. Wood, 
Jr.’s, home address is 22 Chestnut St., 
Natick. Business address is 20 East St., 
Boston. — Robert Muhlig Mahoney 
died at Littleton, N.H., Aug. 17, 1924. 
He had practised law for more than 
twenty years in Salem, where he also 
was a director and vice-president of the 
Naumkeag Trust Co., a director of 
Daniel Low & Co., Inc., jewelers, the 
Holyoke Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
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and the Wenham Lake Ice Corporation, 
a trustee of the Salem Public Library 
and the Salem Hospital, and a member 
of the financial boards of the Esther C. 
Mack Industrial School and of the 
House of Seven Gables Settlement As- 
sociation. In 1911 he married Miss 
Edith Coffin Colby. They had two 
children, 


1901 
JoserH O. Procter, Jr. Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The first meeting of the Association 
of Fathers and Sons of ’01, for the cur- 
rent college year, was held at the home 
of James Lawrence on Brush Hill Road, 
Milton, on Hallowe’en. There were 
present eleven fathers and ten sons, as 
follows: Fathers — James Lawrence, 
T. W. Little, W. S. Hinchman, E. T. 
Putnam, J. W. Hallowell, C. F. Shaw, 
D. D. Evans, H. W. Palmer, C. M. 
Rotch, W. T. Reid, Jr. and S. W. Cun- 
ningham. Sons — Jackson Flanders, 
25, Oliver Shaw, ’25, William E. Stil- 
well, Jr., 25, Rodney H. Jackson, °26, 
John H. Watson, ’26, Brainerd R. Tay- 
lor, ’26, W. T. Reid, 3rd, ’26, Frederick 
M. DuBois, ’28, William G. Sargent, ’28 
and Francis Shaughnessy, ’28. The oc- 
casion afforded an opportunity for the 
incoming freshmen to meet the fathers 
and upper class men and to become in- 
oculated with the spirit of the organiza- 
tion as a whole. A short meeting of the 
Sons was held, after which a delicious 
supper was served at small tables set 
up in the dining-room. The balance of 
the evening was spent in doing stunts 
—son competing with son or with a 
father — and in singing with Eliot 
Putnam at the piano. There are now 
twenty-one sons of ’01 in College and 
this group will be the nucleus about 
which the greatly increasing representa- 
tion of the next three or four years will 
center — for the association is not an 
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experiment but an established and 
proved success. — On Friday, Nov. 7, 
1924, the Class joined with other 
classes and numerous Princeton alumni 
in a grand get-together at the Harvard 
Club of Boston. With Swan and Hal- 
lowell in the fore enthusiasm reigned 
supreme and the evening from the be- 
ginning of dinner until the last of the 
entertainment was most enjoyable for 
all. — Major Brainerd Taylor is at the 
Command and Staff School, Ft. Leav- 
enworth, Kans. His son is an under- 
graduate at Cambridge on the football 
squad. — Lt.-Col. C. J. Swan was 
chairman of the Boston Committee 
which arranged for the entertainment 
and care of the Military Order of the 
World War at its recent convention in 
Boston. He was also master of cere- 
monies at the annual outing given by 
the Advertising Men’s Post of World 
War Veterans to the disabled veterans 
of the World War. He is Commander 
of Crosscup-Pishon Post No. 281, 
American Legion. — Meyer Bloom- 
field, who is working on federal foreign 
matters, has moved his office to the 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 
— Maurice Caro is assistant district at- 
torney of Suffolk County. His residence 
is 16 George Street, Chelsea. — W. E. 
Hocking has been on leave of absence 
from Harvard University during the 
last year. He has now returned. On 
Nov. 3 he addressed the freshmen at 
their meeting. —J. W. Hallowell is 
vice-chairman of the special committee 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
on the financing of social agencies in 
Boston. This committee has prepared 
and filed a preliminary report of great- 
est interest dealing with the situation. 
— Col. R. E. Goodwin was marshal of 
the lawyers’ division of the Coolidge- 
Dawes torchlight parade in Boston on 
Oct. 30. He was also on the wilett-for- 
Senator committee. He has just re- 
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turned with Mrs. Goodwin after an ex- 
tended trip to Europe and over the 
battlefields of the World War. — J. S. 
Lawrence of Boston was chairman of 
the committee that arranged for New 
England week observed from Sept. 9 to 
20 to reveal to the people of New Eng- 
land the number and variety of prod- 
ducts manufactured and _ produced 
within her borders. In this work he was 
assisted by L. J. Watson, ’01, of 10 
Joy St., Boston. He recently enter- 
tained at his country estate, Gravelly 
Brook Farm, in Topsfield the Prince of 
Wales. — G. M. Allen, A.M. ’03, Ph.D. 
704, recently resigned as secretary of 
the Boston Society of Natural History 
to become Lecturer in Zoélogy at Har- 
vard. He will continue to serve as 
librarian of the Society and will also 
continue his researches in the mammal 
collections of the Museum of Compar- 
ative Zoblogy. — G. C. Shattuck, M.D. 
’05, A.M. (hon.) 19, is a member of the 
expedition which Dr. A. H. Rice, ’98, 
has recently conducted in Central 
South America. Dr. Shattuck is study- 
ing the diseases of that country and the 
opportunities for work by the Depart- 
ment of Tropical Diseases of the Har- 
vard Medical School. — T. W. Little of 
Brookline has been appointed by Mayor 
Curley of Boston to represent the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts on 
the Boston Board of Zoning Adjust- 
ment. —S. N. Castle is living at 655 
Park Ave., New York City. — Rev. G. 
W. Smith is at 308 West Central 
Boulevard, Kewanee, Ill.— W. A. 
Frost is with the New Fiction Publish- 
ing Company, 627 West 43rd St., New 
York City. His home is 204 Midland 
Ave., Tuckahoe, N.Y. — F. H. Merrill, 
A.M. ’02, is an accountant and auditor. 
His business address is P.O. Box 455, 
Los Angeles, Cal. and his home address 
is 961 South Oxford Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. — H. W. Keene is residing in 
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Hingham. He took one of the leading 
parts in the opera “Priscilla” given by 
the residents of Hingham for local 
benefits in October. — O. W. Billings 
is associated with C. Crawford Hollidge, 
Tremont St., and Temple Place, Bos- 
ton.— J. F. Briggs is associated with C, 
F. Beckman Co., 15 Commercial St., 
New Bedford. — Stanley Cunningham 
has moved his office to 1 Federal St., 
Boston. — W. S. Hinchman is a teacher 
at Milton Academy, Milton. His 
home address is 501 Randolph Ave., 
Milton. — R. W. Gray is living at Con- 
cord Road, Weston. — H. S. Hyde is 
now associated with the United Fruit 
Company. His office is on Long Wharf, 
Boston. — S. W. Mifflin is living at 
857 West Lancaster Pike, Haverford, 
Pa. — W. E. Stilwell is the father of W. 
E. Stilwell, Jr., Harvard 1925, who has 
been a member of the Harvard Rowing 
Squad for the past three years and has 
now been appointed to coach rowing at 
Wellesley College. —R. S. Silver is 
living at 2900 Washington Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio. — M. J. Tobey is in 
the cocoa business at 5 Dudley St., 
Cambridge. He is living at 5 Francis 
St., Winchester. —H. K. Wead is living 
at 78 Hull St., Newtcnville. His office 
is in the Park Square Building, Boston. 

—D. P. Wheelwright is associated 
with the George W. Wheelwright Paper 
Company at 320 Broadway, New York 
City. — Robert Frost, poet and Pro- 

fessor of Creative Arts, has accepted a 

position for the college year 1925-26 

with the University of Michigan at Ann 

Arbor. Frost gave a reading from his 

poetry at Steinert Hall in Boston 

recently. — John Gully Cole died at 

New York City suddenly on Sept. 21, 

1924. He was an advertising agent in 

New York. He came to College from 
St. Louis and after his graduation he 
became president of Cole Brothers 
Lightning Rod Company and the Cole 
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Realty Company in that city; he was 
also with the H. L. Lesum Advertising 
Company. He subsequently moved to 
New York where he continued in the 
advertising business. He also contribu- 
ted to the magazines and had written 
several plays. In 1904 he married Miss 
Mary L. Wallace. She survives him as 
do two daughters and one son. — H. L. 
Shattuck is chairman of the Committee 
appointed by the Alumni Association 
to nominate a list of candidates for 
Overseers and Directors of the Alumni 
Association. — N. H. Batchelder is 
vice-president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. : 


1902 
Frank M. SawTeE tt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

About fifty members of the Class 
dined informally at the Harvard Club 
of Boston on the evening before the 
football game with Princeton, and at- 
tended the Harvard-Princeton smoker 
held by the Club that evening. — Guy 
Bancroft, W. D. Eaton and E. C. 
Williams have been appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange and manage class en- 
tertainments for the winter of 1924 and 
spring of 1925. — At the last meeting of 
the 1902 Senior and Junior Association 
the following were chosen to form the 
executive committee: — A. L. Devens, 
Pres., W. S. Gierasch, Treas., W. B. 
Wood, Sec., H. L. Movius, S. P. Ware, 
E. C. Williams. — P. M. Brown has 
given up orchestral playing and will 
devote his entire time to teaching the 
’cello and to concert work. His studio is 
at 214 Huntington Ave., Boston. — The 
address of D. C. Barnes, S.B. ’04, is 
726 High St., Dedham. Barnes was 
formerly in Seattle, Wash. He is a 
vice-president of the Puget Sound Light 
‘and Power Co., with headquarters in 
Boston. — C. H. Johnson of Albany 
was unanimously nominated for Con- 
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gress in the recent primary of the 
28th New York district. — Alphonso 
de Salvio, A.M. ’03, Ph.D. ’04, is one 
of the councilors of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Italian, which 
was organized in December, 1923. 


1903 
Rocer Ernst, See. 
60 State St., Boston 

Roger Ernst has been appointed a 
member of the Standing Committee on 
Nomination of Overseers of Harvard 
College and Directors of the Alumni 
Association. — C. A. Hartwell has a 
small farm at Pleasanton, Cal., where 
he is now engaged in raising horses. — 
H. A. Russell's home address is now 
105 West 55th St., New York City, He 
is now associated with Bonner, Brooks 
& Company, investment bankers, at 
1 Wall St., New York City. Outside of 
business hours, Russell is very active 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and 
in American Legion affairs. — R. G. 
Wiggin has been since early this year 
connected with the Wilber Mercantile 
Agency, 299 Broadway, New York 
City. — Dr. F. M. Class announces 
the removal of his office to 901 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


1904 
Payson Dana, See. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 
Edward Bell, chargé d’affaires of the 
United States in China, died as the re- 
sult of a stroke at Peking, October 28, 
1924. — Dr. M. R. Pratt, of 187 Win- 
ter St., Fall River, has moved to 84 
Humphrey St., Swampscott. —J. W. 
Helburn’s permanent address is now 
38 Francis Ave., Cambridge. — E. A. 
Taft went abroad in September for two 
months’ sojourn in Europe. —J. R. 
Hamlen did work for the Republican 
National Committee at its headquar- 
ters in New York City. — E. L. Porter 
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has resigned as assistant professor of 
physiology at the Western Reserve 
Medical School to become professor of 
physiology and head of the department 
of physiology at the medical school of 
the University of Texas, Galveston. 
His address is in care of the latter 
school. 


1905 
Lewis M. TuorntTon, See. 
381-385 Fourth Ave., New York 
K. H. Koehler is general manager of 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. — Bruno Newman has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
organization committee of the Bank 
of Commerce of Mexico. —R. W. 
Leatherbee’s address is care of the 
McNab Ketchen Rudder Corporation, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


1907 
Setu T. Gano, See. 
15 Exchange St., Boston 

The home address of A. A. Dole is 
Webster Road, Weston. — R. H. Hall, 
formerly manager of the United Paper 
Company, East Braintree, is now with 
the Angier Corporation, manufac- 
turers of special wrapping paper, 
Framingham. — Horace Taylor, who is 
a teacher in the Browne & Nichols 
School, is living at 56 Shepard St., 
Cambridge. His office and studio is 5 
Brattle Square, Cambridge. — The ad- 
dress of J. S. B. Sullivan is 355 Huron 
Ave., Cambridge. — Walter Lovell is 
with the Connell & McKone Co., 
dealers in Flint automobiles, 620 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. His home 
address is 301 Newbury St., Boston. — 
Ernest Gruening has in Century for 
September an article entitled “Can 
Journalism Be a Profession?’ — The 
address of Capt. George Blaney is the 
Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, 
Va. — Wm. M. Little is manager of 


the Commercial Dept. of the Apperson 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal. His ad- 
dress is 809 Georgina Ave., Santa 
Monica, Cal. — The business address 
of John Benbow, vice-president of 
Joseph Breck & Sons, Inc., is 85 State 
St., Boston. — Rev. H. McF. B. Ogilby 
is rector of the Church of Our Savior, 
Longwood. His address is 23 Mon- 
mouth St., Brookline. — The address 
of Mark Linenthal, who is a consulting 
engineer, is 333 Washington St., Boston. 
— Hiram Stevens Powers, treasurer of 
F. E. Powers Co., Worcester, died sud- 
denly of heart failure on July 7, while on 
his way to a camp at Four Ponds, Me. 
After leaving College he became as- 
sociated with his brother in the retail 
coal business in Worcester, where he 
was highly regarded for his business in- 
tegrity. He leaves a host of friends who 
mourn his loss. On Nov. 30, 1912, he 
was married to Miss Alberta E. Hoeft- 
man, who with one child, Jane Lincoln, 
survives him. 


1908 
Guy Emerson, See. 
16 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

From the British War Office comes 
the following information with regard 
to Dillwyn Parrish Starr, who was 
killed in action at Ginchy, France, 
Sept. 15, 1916: ‘‘The promotion to the 
rank of Lieutenant of the late 2nd 
Lieutenant D. P. Starr, Cold Stream 
Guards, Special Reserve, is approved 
with effect from 4th September, 1916; 
the notification of which will appear in 
the Gazette of the 27th August, 1919.” 


1909 
F. A. Harvie, See. 
52 Fulton St., Boston 
About 100 members of the Class at- 
tended the Quindecennial Reunion. 
The headquarters on Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, June 14, 15, and 16, were 
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at the Hotel Pilgrim in Plymouth, 
which provided splendid facilities for 
golf, tennis, baseball and motoring. On 
Tuesday morning, the Class motored 
to Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, where 
a most impressive service for the de- 
ceased members was held at noon, con- 
ducted as in 1919 by Rev. N. B. Nash 
and Rev. J. M. Groton. Wednesday 
was given over to the usual sports on 
Soldiers’ Field, followed by the Har- 
vard-Yale baseball game in the after- 
noon. A list of those registered at the Pil- 
grim House in Plymouth follows: C. H. 
Watkins, Judd Dewey, E. S. Kelley, 
G. Farwell, C. E. Inches, E. P. Currier, 
W. M. Rand, F. A. Harding, G. J. Es- 
selen, Jr., A. W. Sampson, E. T. Clary, 
J. A. Frye, B. F. Pope, W. S. Brooks, 
Lawrence Pitman, H. M. Pitman, 
H. C. Bodman, H. A. Erhard, M. W. 
Weeks, Samuel Crowell, Jr., E. T. P. 
Walker, H. B. Schwab, C. W. Waldron, 
J. J. Canter, P. D. Hamilton, G. A. 
Wood, A. A. Jenkins, C. C. Webster, G. 
F. Chandler, Samuel Vaughan, M. H. 
Richardson, F. H. Kendall, James 
Herron, J. C. Bills, Jr., G. P. Denny, 
H. M. Hills, M. W. Morrill, W. P. 
Sheppard, E. B. Caiger, H. R. Watson, 
Samuel Hoar, Ferdon Shaw, A. G. 
Cable, J. A. Warner, H. D. Walker, J. 
A. Locke, F. C. Bacon, B. S. Pouzzner, 
J. C. Jones, Jr., R. C. Crandall, E. T. 
Wentworth, P. E. Illman, L. P. Clarke, 
Ralph Kelley, B. A. Merriam, John 
Cutter, J. W. Cutler, E. C. Cutler, C. 
H. Palmer, Sr., C. G. Bowen, Harold 
Porter, J. P. Cohen, Landon Thomas, 
R. M. Faulkner, O. G. Wood, Frank 
Reynolds, R. G. Harwood, W. G. 
Wendell, H. H. Wilder, W. F. Hall, A. 
F. Kendall, J. D. Leland, R. E. Pea- 
body, F. M. Smith, J. T. Beach, H. T. 
Gleason, J. A. Paine, C. M. Rogerson, 
I. M. Conant, G. Butler, R. D. Sanders, 
C. A. Whipple, C. W. Ten Broeck, M. 
V. Hitt, F. M. Rackemann, R. M. 
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Gardiner, Wallace Hussey, H. F. 
Howes, W. S. Brooks, L. H. Bauer, M. 
L. Pinansky, A. H. Shaw, F. H. Tol- 
man, H. L. Chalifoux, S. B. Luce, Wm. 
Grosvenor, F. L. Preston, W. N. Cole, 
E. E. Wise, F. P. Allen, J. M. Groton. 


1910 
Leon M. Litt xz, See. 
70 Federal St., Boston 

The Class Dinner was held at the 
Algonquin Club, Nov. 7. There were 
seventy present. It was, in every way, 
the best dinner the Boston crowd has 
held since the War. There is a proba- 
bility that it will become an annual af- 
fair before the big game of the season. 
It is also the opening gun for the Quin- 
decennial, the program for which is, 
tentatively, as follows: Sunday: Service 
in Appleton Chapel conducted by some 
member of the Class. In the afternoon, 
leave for New London. Monday: At 
New London. The New London idea is 
to get the crowd so far away from busi- 
ness that it will not be possible to run 
back and forth. Tuesday: New London 
in the morning. The first Harvard- 
Yale game at New Haven in the after- 
noon. This omits the Class Day in 
Cambridge, but the attendance of a 
Harvard Class at the first Harvard- 
Yale game is a brand new idea. Wed- 
nesday: Special cars to Brookline; 
luncheon at G. P. Gardner, Jr.’s, with 
the ladies of the Class, then to the ball 
game and to either a tea or a dinner 
after the ball game. Thursday: Com- 
mencement. Friday: Boat races. Any 
information about the following men 
will be very much appreciated by the 
Secretary. Please address Leon M. 
Little, Secretary, 93 Massachusetts 
Ave., Room 220, Boston. Edwin King 
Adams, 748 Chetsnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Hampton Ray Allen, Roland Ave., 
Maplewood, N.J.; Alfred Morse Bacon, 
7 Pelham Ter., Arlington; John Louis 
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Binda, Sherborn; Robert Clois Brown, 
30 Wareham St., Medford; Walter 
Ballou Bryant, in care of Republic 
Rubber Co., 863 Boylston St., Boston; 
Horace Polk Cooper, Indian Rock, Va.; 
Harry Clifford Cridland, 643 River St., 
Dayton, Ohio; Samuel Paul Davis, 27 
West 44th St., New York, N.Y.; Wil- 
liam Henry Davis, Jr., in care of Provi- 
dent Estates Co., Ohio Bldg., Akron, 
Ohio; Guy Harold Egan, 237 Auburn 
St., Auburndale; Lemist Esler, in care 
of B. L. Leventrill, 46 W. 49th St., 
New York, N.Y.; William Wallace 
Gardner, 524 N. Seventh St., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Robert Winslow Gordon, 91 
Trowbridge St., Cambridge; John 
Everett Goss, 311 S. Victor St., Tulsa, 
Okla.; Quincy Randall Hall, Fraser 
Mills, B.C., Canada; Lincoln Thaddeus 
Judd, in care of American Consulate- 
General, Zurich, Switzerland; George 
C. Kiskaddon, 321 W. 12th St., Tulsa, 
Okla.; William Stuart Leeds, 400 Con- 
vent Ave., New York, N.Y.; Dante 
Virgil Leland, in care of Mrs. E. Le- 
land, Hotel Albion, Florence. Italy; 
Kuo Chi Li, Shanshang, Kivangtung, 
China; Maurice Alfred Mack, Majestic 
Hotel, 72d & Central Park West, New 
York, N.Y.; John Edward Mahoney, 
70 St. Nicholas Pl., New York, N.Y.; 
Joseph John Mahoney, 15 Frawley St., 
Boston; Naaman Menaker, Nesvij, 
Russia; Lawrence Larkin Anthony 
Moran, 2353 Sherbrook St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Arthur Reginald Nield, 3027 Wood- 
land Ave., Shreveport, La.; Allen Trum- 
bull Norton, 256 W. 74th St., New 
York, N.Y.; St. John Perret, 2317 
Burdette St., New Orleans, La.; 
Edward William Schmitgen, Lincoln, 
Ill.; Earl Shaffer, Fort Washington, 
Pa.; Charles Francis Sharry, Kingston 
Ave. & Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Abraham Simon, 1732 N. Marshal St., 
Philadelphia, Pa; Harry Cecil Simon, 
258 W. 44th St., New York, N.Y.; 


Roy Wilton Steele, 1338 Meridian Pl., 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; John Lewis 
Stewart, Rome, Nevada; Robert Car- 
roll Talbott (never had address for 
this man); George Henry Tufts, 337 W. 
15th St., New York, N.Y.; Paul Henry 
Vogel, Octacamund, South India; 
Merrill Waide, Cloister, N.J.; En Tse 
Wang, Tientsin, China; Grenville Fur- 
man Waterbury, 344 W. 72d St., New 
York, N.Y.; Gilbert Newman White, 
Vanophone Sales Co., 293 Washington 
St., Boston; Frederick Adams Whit- 
ney, Oakland, Cal., Frank Wright, 476 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


1913 
Wa ter Torts, Jr., See. 
50 State St., Boston 

F. H. Allport, Ph.D. °19, formerly 
Associate Professor of Psychology in 
the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed Professor of Political 
and Social Psychology in the new School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, to be 
opened this fall at Syracuse University. 
— F. G. Blair, LL.B. ’16, has been ap- 
pointed legal adviser to the War Loan 
Staff of the Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C., to take the place of 
Richard B. Wigglesworth, ’12. — C. H. 
Moore, M.B.A. 17, is credit manager 
of the Revere Sugar Refinery, Charles- 
town. — E. W. Rogers is with Eding- 
ton & Co., wool and worsted yarns 
at 489 Summer St., Boston. —S. P. 
Speer, LL.B. ’17, is a member of the 
firm of Macklin, Brown & Van Wyck, 
admiralty lawyers, 44 Beaver St., New 
York City. — G. L. Wendt, A.M. ’14, 
Ph.D. ’16, has become Dean of the 
School of Chemistry and Physics at 
Pennsylvania State College. Address is 
State College, Pa. 

1914 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, See. 
Chestnut Hill 


The class enjoyed last spring an ex- 
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cellent decennial reunion. The story of 
this reunion together with the latest 
addresses and occupations of the class 
will be published in the Secretary’s 
fourth report, which it is hoped will be 
in the hands of the class before New 
Year’s. — Following is a list of men who 
cannot be located by the Secretary. 
Any news concerning them will be 
gratefully received: “‘ LOST MEN”: 
Walter Jefferson Anderson, James Axe- 
rod, Sarkis Manoog Bagdoyan, Porter 
Berryhill, Winthrop Bailey Cutting, 
Rev. Reginald A. Cutting, Francis 
Mitchell Harding Dazey, Carleton 
Jerome Enright, James Stuart Ewen, 
William Earl Graham, Diran Sarquiss 
Hagopian, Louis Hayman Harris, John 
Parnell Hughes, James Patrick Kelley, 
Vincent DeWitt Kline, Arthur Albert 
Knoll, Louis David Kornfield, Gordon 
McIntosh Lawson, Bonne Carper Look, 
Randolph Lea Moore, Edw. Leisenring 
Myers, Wm. Lambert Myers, John 
Arthur Rahb, Wm. James Sidis, Her- 
bert Julius Salomon, William Edward 
Shea, Herbert Wilfrid Sugden, Martin 
Enders Van Buren. 


1916 
WELLS BLANCHARD, Sec. 
126 State St. Roston 

Arthur Dixon, 3d, is a member of the 
law firm of Burry, Johnstone & Peters, 
108 South La Salle St., Chicago. — A. 
J. R. Helmus is with the Andrews Reed 
& Harness Co., manufacturers of reeds 
and harnesses for looms, Spartanburg, 
S.C. His address is Drawer 608, Spar- 
tanburg. — Livingstone Porter is Pro- 
fessor of History at Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Wash. — B. H. Poucher 
is with the Palm Olive Co., soap, Cleve- 
land, O. His home address is 1620 East 
77th St., Apartment 114, Cleveland. — 
H. J. Sullivan’s address is 56 N. St., 
South Boston. He was formerly in 
Calcutta, India. — H. A. Larrabee, 
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who recently returned from a year of 
study in Europe as a holder of a Rogers 
Traveling Fellowship from Harvard, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at the University of 
Vermont. — Herbert Feis, Ph.D. ’21, 
is head of the department of economics 
at the University of Cincinnati. His 
address is in care of that university. — 
Gerald Courtney is teaching English at 
the Mesa Ranch School, Mesa, Ariz. — 
John Gallishaw, A.B. (Univ. Cal.) 
’22, is director of the Cambridge School 
of Creative Writing, 206 College House 
Offices, Cambridge. Gallishaw received 
his degree last February as of ’16 and 
specially requested to be in 716. He 
was a special student 1914-17. — Theo- 
dore Sizer has been appointed lecturer 
in art at Adelbert College, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, O. He is 
curator of prints and Oriental art at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art.—P. C. 
Rodgers is eastern sales manager for 
the Stacey Brothers Gas Construction 
Co., Cincinnati, O. His home address is 
Elmrock Place, Bronxville, N.Y. — The 
address of Henry Epstein, LL.B. ’21, is 
Woodmere, L.I., N.Y. — D. P. Mor- 
gan, Jr., has been since last July with 
Loomis, Stump & Banks, chemists and 
chemical engineers, New York City. 
His address is 145 East 35th St., New 
York City. — J. A. Burbank is with the 
Barney-Ahlers Construction Corp., 110 
West 40th St., New York City. — R. 
M. Dinsmore’s address is the St. 
James School, Washington County, 
Md. — W. F. Power is with the Ply- 
mouth Cordage Co. His address is 
1321 Pratt Blvd., Chicago. — J. P. 
Powell, M.D. °23, has resigned as 
Charles Follen Folsom teaching fellow 
in hygiene at the Harvard Medical 
School. —S. L. Kaplan, LL.B. 19, is 
with the law firm of Lyne, Woodworth 
& Evarts, Sears Building, 199 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. — W. L. Monro, 
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Jr., returned last June to this country 
after a year spent in Europe. He is now 
with his father, William L. Monro, ’89, 
with the American Window Glass Co. 
which has headquarters in the Farmers’ 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. — H. 
A. Scranton is export manager of the 
Churchill & Alden Co., shoe manu- 
facturers, Brockton. His address is 
Prospect St., West Bridgewater. — 
C. E. Carstens is living at 500 Main St., 
Anaconda, Mont. — C. F. Farrington’s 
home address is 82 Chestnut St., 
Boston. — F. M. Estes is living at 1778 
Beacon St., Boston. — C. E. Schall is 
vice-president of the Shalleo Thurlin 
Corp., 519 Broadway, New York City, 
a company which carries on an export 
business in dry-goods, ete. After Feb- 
ruary 1, 1925, his address will be 
changed to 354 Broadway. — J. S. N. 
Sprague’s address is 63 Ashland Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y. — Hall Nichols is with 
the Morton C. Tuttle Co., construction, 
Boston. His home address is 6 Summit 
Road, Watertown. — Eldon Griffin’s 
address is 161 Plymouth St., New 
Haven, Conn. 


1924 
Freperick A. O. Scnwarz, See. 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge 

Charles Thomas Martin, the first 
member of the Class to die after grad- 
uation, was drowned in a canoe acci- 
dent at a summer camp at Big Moose, 
N.Y., Aug. 17, 1924. He was twenty- 
one years old; he was born in Boston 
and lived in Waban. He had been a 
member of the class for only two years, 
but had made his mark in that time. He 
was a remarkably fine tennis player, 
having won the Harvard Union tennis 
championship and also the cham- 
pionship of the Neighborhood Club 
in Newton. He was an accomplished 
musician and intended to enter the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


— Moving pictures were taken last 
spring of various Class activities, par- 
ticularly during Commencement Week, 
including views of the various graduate 
classes marching to the stadium, the 
baseball game with Yale, and the con- 
fetti battle on Class Day. The various 
reels are now being assembled at the 
selection of the Class Officers and the 
whole film will be shown at the first 
Class dinner. — The number of mem- 
bers of the Class studying this year at 
Oxford and Cambridge is unusually 
large. Among those at the former 
University are: Corliss Lamont at New 
College, J. M. Begg and A. S. Rogers at 
Magdalen, Charlton MacVeagh at 
Balliol, B. McK. Henry, W. A. Cool- 
idge, E. S. Reynal and B. L. Hyatt, Jr. 
— D.D. Coffin and P. H. Estes are en- 
gaged in the Students’ Training Course 
of the General Electric Co. at Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Law School 


LL.B. 1895. John Quinn died in 
New York City, July 28, 1924. He was 
born of Irish ancestry, the son of James 
W. and Mary (Quinlan) Quinn, in Tif- 
fin, O., on April 24, 1870, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Michigan, 
Georgetown University and the law 
school of Harvard. After serving as 
secretary to Charles Foster, Secretary 
of the Treasury, in 1890-93, he went 
to New York and engaged in law prac- 
tice with General Benjamin F, Tracy 
until 1900. Then, for six years, he was 
a member of the firm of Alexander & 
Colby and thereafter was at the head 
of his own law office. He was conspic- 
uous in a number of cases in which the 
freedom of the press was involved, and 
he tried and won before the Supreme 
Court of the United States the case 
which determined the constitution- 
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ality of the trading with the enemy act 
and which upheld the legality of seiz- 
ure of alien-owned property. He was 
a man of much generosity and fre- 
quently conducted without pay suits in 
which were involved principles in which 
he felt personally interested. He was 
much interested in art, and amassed a 
large and valuable collection, chiefly of 
paintings of the modern French school, 
with some sculpture. His interest in 
old masters was largely confined to 
those who had notably influenced the 
moderns. He gave much attention also 
to Chinese, Japanese and Egyptian 
sculpture and to the negro carvings of 
Africa. He was the leader of the cam- 
paign for the abolition of duties on 
works of art, and in recognition of that 
service was made an honorary fellow 
for life of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. He was also an indefatigable book 
collector and secured a large and valu- 
able library, which he sold a few years 
ago. It was notably rich in first edi- 
tions of modern authors and in manu- 
scripts of important books, the latter 
including nearly all of Joseph Conrad’s 
works. He was especially interested in 
the modern Irish literary and dramat- 
ic movement, cultivating a personal 
friendship with Lady Gregory, W. B. 
Yeats, J. M. Synge and others, and 
publishing here at his own expense a 
number of Irish plays in limited edi- 
tions. He was the foremost champion 
of “The Playboy of the Western 
World” during its stormy experience 
in this country. In Irish politics he was 
a follower of Sir Horace Plunkett and, 
therefore, an earnest upholder of the 
Trish Free State. For his legal services 
during the World War Quinn re- 
ceived the decoration of a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. The following 
tribute to his memory, written by M. 
Frederick McAlpin, ’97, appeared in 
the New York Times: 
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John Quinn, who died on July 28, in his fifty- 
fifth year, is known, principally, to the public, as a 
patron of the arts. Nothing has been published of 
his personality or of his early life. His career was 
so typically American that we would lose much by 
overlooking so striking a personality. It was my 
privilege to know John Quinn intimately as a col- 
lege student, living in the same quarters with him; 
he a senior in the Harvard Law School, I a fresh- 
man in College. In his student days he exhibited 
the qualities and characteristics which made him 
prominent in later life. He was a fighter. This 
quality had come to him by necessity and by birth. 
For he was born poor and had both an Irish father 
and an Irish mother. He knew he had to make his 
own way in the world, and he also knew, early in 
life, that he had certain rights and opportunities as 
an American citizen. While a student, for instance, 
he taught a policeman in Boston, who had put his 
hands on him unnecessarily, just how far a police- 
man could legally go in interfering with the freedom 
of a pedestrian. As a student, and in later life, he 
never hesitated to use force if an officer of the law 
went beyond his legal authority. He loved the 
study of law because the law represented a fight 
down the ages for a man’s rights — for justice be- 
tween men. He had to fight and work for his educa- 
tion. After a year at the University of Michigan, 
he went to Washington as private secretary to a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. There, in the 
evening, he studied law at Georgetown University, 
and saved enough money to complete his law course 
at Harvard. Coming to New York in 1895, his capi- 
tal consisted of a trained legal intellect and a fight- 
ing spirit. These qualities made him prominent at 
the New York bar. Important interests were at- 
tracted by his personality. Art appealed to him be- 
cause it needed a defender in America. As he had 
fought for himself and for the rights of property, it 
was his delight to fight for the rights of the beauti- 
ful He bought masterpieces because they repre- 
sented an attempt of the artist to express what he 
felt in his innermost soul. He also claimed the 
right to own his share of the beauty of the world. 
John Quinn was a character for Americans to ad- 
mire; he was a product of the best of American in- 
stitutions. He could have been produced by no 
other country in the world. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


SHORT REVIEWS 
Barrett Wendell and His Letters, by M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe, ’87. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 
One day in 1880 Adams Hill met Bar- 
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rett Wendell, who had been one of his 
pupils in Harvard College a few years be- 
fore, and asked him what he was doing. 
“Reading law,’’ replied Wendell. “Do 
you like it?” asked Hill. ‘Not at all.” 
*‘What sort of job would you prefer?” 
“Even yours,” said Wendell. It was ex- 
actly the kind of reply to delight Hill, who 
forthwith took steps to procure the ap- 
pointment of Wendell as an instructor in 
English at Harvard. Thus a chance meet- 
ing on the street with a former teacher 
altered the whole course of Wendell’s life. 

How fortunate in its results that meet- 
ing was the hundreds of Harvard men 
who in the next thirty-seven years sat in 
Wendell’s class-rooms or otherwise came 
under his influence will gratefully testify. 
Yet even they will get a more definite 
idea of the qualities that made Wendell 
the inspiring teacher that he was if they 
will read the biography and letters which 
Mr. Howe has published. A teacher is 
stimulating according to the range and 
depth of his interests and the force of his 
personality. Wendell’s personality made 
itself felt immediately, whether in a con- 
ference with a single student or in a class 
of two or three hundred. He was frank in 
autobiographic comment; he wrote, “ My 
oddities of temper and manner chanced to 
interest my pupils,”’ and again, “I believe 
that a great part of whatever success I 
have had as a teacher is the result of in- 
discretion.’ Near the end of his life in a 
letter to a colleague he expressed with 
characteristic humility his own concep- 
tion of his place as an educator: “Now 
nobody knows better than I that I am 
no scholar — and therefore of no conse- 
quence to learning.... My task as a 
Harvard teacher was to give glimpses of 
literature to men who would generally not 
be concerned with it in practical life. 
That I never forgot. Any scholar can help 
make scholars; but lots fail in the process 
to humanize. My real duty, as I saw it, 
was not scholarly but humane.” 


Readers of Wendell’s letters will not 
accept his opinion that he was not a 
scholar. If he had not been a scholar, he 
could not have written letters so brim- 
ming with happy allusion and quotation, 
so competent in the treatment of a wide 
variety of subjects, so penetrating in their 
comments on life and literature. Letters 
such as these he scattered abroad in as- 
tonishing profusion. As Mr. Howe ob- 
serves, “When other men would have had 
recourse to physical exercise or games for 
relaxation, Wendell habitually took to his 
pen.’ The extent of his correspondence 
was one manifestation of his fecundity and 
copiousness. His letters always carried 
messages not only from an active and a 
well-stored mind but also from a warmly 
affectionate heart. To his friends — and 
how numerous they were! — he was giv- 
ing himself, the best of himself, end- 
lessly. 

Presented in chronological sequence, the 
letters show the ripening of Wendell’s 
mind and character. As a young man, his 
liberal tendencies caused him to be classed 
as a “mugwump”’; in his later years he 
became so conservative as to glory in the 
fact that no one had ever heard him utter 
aliberal sentiment. And yet he preserved 
a fairness of temper that enabled him to 
write to a friend who held radical views: 
“After all, the difference between a re- 
actionary and a radical, at heart, is only 
that the one longs to retain whatever is 
good and the other to destroy whatever is 
evil. Neither can ever be quite right or all 
wrong.” 

The circumstances of Wendell’s life 
united with a native hospitality to ideas to 
give him a cosmopolitan view. His letters 
are not simply those of a Harvard Pro- 
fessor continuously resident in Boston. 
Many of them give the matured reflections 
of a trained and acute observer on Euro- 
pean and Oriental customs, traditions, 
and policies. Some of the most interesting 
are those describing episodes in his trip 
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round the world in 1911; it is to be re- 
gretted that the book on the East which 
was to have been one of the fruits of this 
trip was never written. 

But when due recognition has been 
given to Wendell’s intellectual qualities, it 
is because of his warmth and generosity of 
feeling, his sincerity, and his sensitiveness 
that his letters have a special charm. 
**For God’s sake,”’ he implored a novelist 
given to satire and irony, “don’t forbid 
the years to teach you tenderness!’’ Ac- 
knowledging a copy of a lecture on Sam- 
uel Johnson, he recalled the memory of a 
night twenty-five years before when one 
of his children had been very ill. “‘ With- 
out knowing where my hand should stray, 
I took from the shelves a volume which 
chanced to be that in which Johnson’s 
prayers were somewhere printed, and read 
them. And, as J read, there came an un- 
speakable sense that if my little child 
must go, and could go to a state of being 
where such a spirit as his could await her, 
there was nothing to fear. You could 
trust him to take care of a little child; he 
was truly a saint.”” His philosophy was 
based on sentiment: “As one grows old 
and feeble, there is no reality comparable 
with that of what has been. If this be 
troublous, it will stay so as long as con- 
sciousness keeps one alive. If it be gently 
joyous, it will help beyond compare to 
gladden what without it would be sorrow- 
ful shadows.” 

“This book,’ writes Mr. Howe, “‘in its 
endeavor to represent Wendell ‘on his own 
terms,’ preponderantly through his let- 
ters, is essentially Wendell’s book.’’ But 
Mr. Howe has measurably enhanced the 
interest and value of the letters by the 
contribution that as biographer he has 
made to the volume. His work in supply- 
ing the necessary narrative and in offering 
interpretation and comment is done with 
rare skill. He tells delightful and illumi- 
nating anecdotes — as of Wendell’s ‘“‘do- 
mestic antics” — “barking like a dog at 
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unseen visitors; symbolizing his own phys- 
ical weariness, sometimes only too real, by 
crawling upstairs to bed on his hands and 
knees.... Dressed for a dinner party 
earlier than his wife, he would seat himself 
at the piano, his fur coat thrown back, and 
run habitually through the brief operatic 
repertory known as ‘Papa’s going-out-to- 
dinner times.’ ”” On one occasion as he, 
his wife, and his daughter were boarding 
an electric car, a man thrust Mrs. Wen- 
dell aside and was pushing ahead when 
Wendell stopped him by hooking his um- 
brella with the crook of his own walking 
stick. “‘Be careful, sir,” came the pro- 
test, ‘you are breaking my umbrella.’ 
‘On the contrary,’ said Wendell, ‘I am 
mending your manners.’” 

Mr. Howe has fulfilled the biographer’s 
task in a manner that is beyond praise. 
The memory of Barrett Wendell will shine 
the brighter and be the more enduring for 
this book. 


The Road to Welles-Perennes, by Daniel 
Sargent, 13. The Four Seas Com- 
pany, Boston. 

It is a moving and charming story that 
Mr. Sargent tells in verse — the story of 
an American officer in France who, wan- 
dering alone at night, comes upon a com- 
pany of French soldiers lying dead in a 
wood. He lies down near them to sleep; 
then seemingly the dead men come to life 
and bear him on their shoulders to the 
place where they think he should lie. He 
tries to speak to them, but they regard 
him as dead and do not answer. The vision 
changes to another; he finds himself in the 
village where the dead soldiers had lived; 
all the dead of the village have come from 
their graves and are kneeling in the square 
praying for the twenty soldiers who have 
just died; the American joins them in their 
prayer. Then he starts out on the road to 
Welles-Perennes, only to find himself after 
a little while once more in the wood among 
the twenty dead soldiers. While he stands 
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watching them they sing the blessings that 

had been theirs in life: 

“God bless my forge, and the clank of the iron red.” 

“And the drum I beat to tell the town the news.” 

“And the percheron I drove with his royal head ” 

“And my dancing hammer that smote the soles of 
shoes.” 

“‘And the broom by the bakery door, and the pans 
for the bread.” 

“And the glasses I washed so well for the brown 
beer’s use” 

“And my scythe that shone in the sun.” Then a 
silence fell, 

And a low voice gasped, ‘Hark, how the birds sing 
well,” 


The climax of the poem is the officer’s 
vision of the dead men’s village mounting 
to heaven, “‘constellate of gold.” 

A bare prose outline of the story can 
hardly suggest the beauty of the symbol- 
ism, much less the magic of the verse. As 
illustrating the poet’s technical skill, the 
fact that all seven scenes or cantos con- 
sist of exactly the same number of eight- 
line stanzas may be mentioned. It would, 
however, be misleading to dwell with 
special emphasis on a feat of virtuosity 
when the poetic and human values of the 
work are so striking. “The Road to 
Welles-Perennes” ‘has dignity, pathos, 
beauty — and also a vein of whimsical 
humor that runs close to the surface and 
heightens by contrast the emotional effect 
of the poem. 


The Actor’s Heritage, by Walter Prichard 
Eaton, 00. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston. 

In a subtitle, Mr. Eaton describes this 
book as ‘‘Scenes from the Theatre of Yes- 
terday and the Day Before.’’ The scenes 
are so representative and significant that 
they give the reader a vivid impression of 
the theatre and of the actor’s life in both 
England and America at various periods 
during the last two hundred years. An 
English strolling player of the eighteenth 
century — Thomas Holcroft — who, when 
the company of which he was a member 
went on the rocks, walked a hundred and 


sixty miles across country in less than a 
week in order to get a job with another 
company, had his counterpart for endur- 
ance in the American Sol Smith, who for 
nearly a month played on alternate days 
in Natchez and Port Gibson, making the 
fifty-mile trip between those two places 
daily on horseback. It is a satisfaction to 
learn that Sol Smith’s energy and indus- 
try, so characteristically illustrated by 
that undertaking, at last were rewarded; 
he was able to retire from the stage having 
acquired a house in St. Louis and money 
enough to live on. Holcroft was less suc- 
cessful and was in financial difficulties to 
the end of his life. From the privations 
and struggles of the strolling players and 
the pioneers, Mr. Eaton turns his atten- 
tion to some of those more eminent in the 
profession; in the chapter called “A The- 
atrical Lion on Beacon Street,’’ he de- 
scribes entertainingly Macready’s visits to 
Boston in 1843 and 1848, when he dined 
with Longfellow and Prescott and Ban- 
croft and numbered among his callers 
Emerson and Sumner. Less happy was 
the American tour of Rachel, who came 
hoping to achieve a financial success com- 
parable to that of Jenny Lind but found 
that tragedy was not to the American 
taste. Her trip, though it could hardly be 
called a financial failure, was more disas- 
trous than if it had been merely that, for 
it resulted in the illness from which within 
a year she died. One of the most inter- 
esting chapters is that describing the 
single attempt made before the Revolu- 
tion to establish a theatre in New England. 
An English company headed by David 
Douglass, which had met with success in 
Virginia, ventured into Rhode Island in 
1762 and at Newport endeavored to evade 
the prohibition on theatrical performances 
by advertising “Othello” as “‘a series of 
Moral Dialogues in five parts, depicting 
the evil effects of jealousy and other bad 
passions, and proving happiness can only 
spring from the pursuit of virtue.’ This 
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ingenious effort at camouflage aroused 
the ire of the Rhode Island legislature, 
which promptly passed-an act so explicit 
in its provisions that David Douglass felt 
it prudent to withdraw his troupe from 
the inhospitable colony without delay. 
Other topics on which Mr. Eaton dis- 
courses interestingly are “The Jew that 
Shakespeare Drew,”’ “‘Colley Cibber as 
Critic,”’ ““Our Comedy of Bad Manners,”’ 
“Weber and Fields,”’ ““The Antique Ges- 
ture,’’ and “Legs in Grandpa’s Day.”’ He 
writes with vivacity and humor. The nu- 
merous illustrations, nearly all of which 
are from the Shaw Theatre Collection in 
the Harvard College Library, add materi- 
ally to the attractiveness of the volume. 


Personality in Politics, by William Ben- 
nett Munro, Ph.D. ’00. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Professor Munro has brought together 
the three lectures that he delivered on the 

Weil Foundation at the University of 

North Carolina and that had as their gen- 

eral topic, ‘‘ Reformers, Bosses, and Lead- 

ers: What they Do and How They Do 

It.’ A more interesting and succinct 

commentary on the three types of men 

who are politically active has not been 
written. It will probably not commend 
itself to those who have a strong bent to- 
wards reform; Professor Munro, with all 
his sympathy for the motives animating 
reformers, finds it necessary to point out 
that they do not as a rule adequately vis- 
ualize the actual workings of their pro- 
posals, that being obsessed with the im- 
portance of special causes they often work 
at cross purposes, that they do not achieve 
coOperation and that their efforts are con- 
sequently more expensive, wasteful, and 
futile than under proper management they 
need be. ‘The most urgent reform need 
of to-day is for a reform of our reforming 
organizations.” When that is accom- 
plished, there is likely to be not only bet- 
ter team play but also a better conception 
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of the psychology of propaganda than now 
exists among reformers. Critical though 
Professor Munro is of them, he accepts 
and quotes the testimony of Lord Bryce 
to the valuable work that they have done 
in awakening the public conscience. 

Bossism is an evil of the cities rather 
than of the States or the nation. How the 
local boss gets his power and how he uses 
it is picturesquely and entertainingly de- 
scribed, with illustrations drawn from the 
careers of such notables as Richard Cro- 
ker, George B. Cox, “ Hinky-Dink” and 
*‘Bathhouse John.”’ “The ideals of the 
boss are not for honest men, but some of 
his methods could be copied to advantage. 
His ethics aside, he is by all odds the most 
‘efficient’ figure that the American muni- 
cipal system has produced.... The 
problem is not to abolish bosses and boss- 
ism, but to replace them with leaders and 
leadership.”’ : 

It is a difficult problem. A democracy 
is, inevitably, a government by a few men; 
it cannot be a government by the multi- 
tude. The idea that public opinion con- 
trols the few who are at the head of a 
democratic government is only partially 
true; public opinion is manufactured by 
the few who are politically active. To 
think that there can be a government of 
laws and not of men is a fallacy. Democ- 
racy can only justify itself to the extent 
that it produces men who will lead and 
men who will follow. In America it is a 
significant and encouraging fact that col- 
lege graduates, the total number of whom 
is less than one per cent of the population, 
hold about fifty per cent of the public 
offices. The higher the positions in the 
public service, the more there are of them 
that are filled by college men. As men of 
character and sound education interest 
themselves in increasing number in public 
life, the problem of leadership will be 
satisfactorily solved. 

Professor Munro’s analysis of practical 
politics is rich in illustrations drawn from 
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the lives of numerous well-known figures. 
He writes with lucidity and with an epi- 
grammatic terseness that keeps the reader 
constantly alert and appreciative. 


The Sense of Immortality, by Philip Cabot, 
94. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Cabot’s thesis is that belief in God 
implies faith in immortality, that you can- 
not have one without the other, that the 
soul is a part of God, indestructible, im- 
mortal. He does not of course profess to 
be putting forward the discovery of a new 
truth; he tries to demonstrate an old truth 
by citing his personal experience and by 
appealing to the religious sentiment in- 
stinctive in most men. Perhaps because 
his own conversion, as he terms it, has 
made him so deeply in earnest, he passes 
somewhat lightly over what is for many 
people the essential difficulty. They be- 
lieve in God and his immortality without 
having any faith that their own soul- 
consciousness is destined to survive; they 
believe that the soul is a part of God only 
as a leaf is a part of the tree, which goes on 
living after the leaf dies. They would like 
to have a more comfortable faith, but they 
cannot help doubting; they want to be- 
lieve but can only hope; they pray daily 
and rise from prayer wondering if it is not 
all a vain gesture. Persons so constituted 
are not likely to derive much that is help- 
fully suggestive from Mr. Cabot’s treat- 
ment of the subject; they may even reject 
the statement that man’s highest aspira- 
tion is to see the face of God — entertain- 
ing for their own part no such aspiration 
whatever, but only the longing to see the 
faces of those whom they have loved and 
lost. They are likely too to question the 
assertion that “only those who have been 
in mischief —the Devil’s Disciples — 
fear to die.’’ Rogues and murderers with- 
out number have lived in no greater terror 
of death than have the virtuous and have 
died as bravely: Samuel Johnson whom no 
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one would term a disciple of the devil was 
tormented by the fear of death. 

Written with earnestness and reverence 
though the essay is, the author in his de- 
sire to have his readers get his message 
resorts to figures of speech that seem dis- 
cordant in the treatment of so high and 
serious a theme. For example, “Hit for 
the solar plexus with a sporting proposi- 
tion” is an exhortation to the religious 
life that even one of the revivalists whose 
methods Mr. Cabot deprecates might 
shrink from offering. 


Getting a Laugh and Other Essays, by 
Charles Hall Grandgent, ’83. Har- 
vard University Press. Cambridge. 

Those who have been fortunate enough 

to hear Professor Grandgent as an after- 
dinner speaker know that he is an expert 
in the art of “getting a laugh.’’ It is al- 
ways interesting when an expert in any 
art analyzes the methods by which clever 
craftsmen produce their effects; the essay 
that gives the title to Mr. Grandgent’s 
book throws light on the tricks and de- 
vices of the professional entertainer — 
and it also displays, through the numerous 
anecdotes that embellish it, the author’s 
skill as a raconteur. Other essays of an 
amusingly anecdotal character are “ Preju- 
dices (and Hills)” and “On Seeing People 
Off.’ In “The Why and the How of 
Speech” and “The Language Beautiful” 
the essayist discourses in more academic 
expounding in the one the physi- 
ological processes of speech and in the 
other presenting a scholar’s reasons for 
finding the Italian language superior to 
all others in beauty. “ Tousser et Cracher” 
and “Delusion,” papers of philosophic 
and ironical flavor, cover a wide range of 
topics, including college education, the 
theatre, newspapers, and national char- 
acteristics. 

Mr. Grandgent is a shrewd commen- 
tator on many aspects of life; the variety 
of his interests and the agility of his mind 
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are almost too bewildering. Discursive- 
ness is the privilege of the essayist, but 
sometimes Mr. Grandgent seems too dis- 
dainful of the value of unity. “The title 
is a gem; so is the piece, but no inner bond 
unites them,”’ he remarks of a certain play; 
the observation can be applied with equal 
truth to more than one of his essays. 
But it is perhaps ungenerous to make this 
point with regard to a book which is 
throughout so entertaining and which the 
author in his preface had announced as 
composed of “‘rambling meditations.” 


Symphonies and Songs, by John Robert 
Moore, Ph. D. ’17. Boston: The 
Four Seas Co. 


The poems which are included under 
the heading, “Symphonies,’’ deal with 
such themes as “ Paderewski,”’ “The Or- 
chestra,”’ “At the Ball,’’ “The Organ,” 
“Dreams of the Street,”’ and “‘Night.’’ 
They give in picturesque imagery impres- 
sions corresponding to those which the 
hearer of a musical symphony might 
receive; each one of them has three or four 
parts contrasted in thought and move- 
ment and summed up in an effective con- 
clusion. Mr. Moore is a skilled artificer 
in verse; his rhythms are adapted to his 
themes. He has the faculty of visualizing 
and interpreting a scene in a few lines, as 
“ Again the air is rent by jargoning hands 

Discordantly applauding, as a sail 

Torn by a squall; and as a marionette 

The master turns half round and sets his lips 

As if to smile, and bows, and smiles, to please 

The petulant little gods, who gravely sit 

To judge the art of men and make the laws.” 
The poet is at his best in the expression of 
the graver moods, the moods of disen- 
chantment: 

“Our youth is but a lever of the May, 
Who follows spring through summer, without stay, 


Until, upon the threshold of the year, 
He clasps her in his arms, a winter day!” 


A book of verse of merit and distinction, 
which sounds perhaps somewhat too con- 
sistently a sombre note. 
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Legislative Assemblies. By Robert Luce, 
’82. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

This is the second in a series of four 
volumes which Congressman Luce has 
planned to publish on the general subject 
of representative government in the 
United States. The initial volume, on 
Legislative Procedure, appeared two years 
ago; it was most favorably received and 
has already gained a high place among 
standard treatises in its field. 

Mr. Luce has a great advantage over 
most of the men who are writing books on 
the science of government. He is a politi- 
cal philosopher by temperament, greatly 
interested in the principles of politics. 
For a long time, ever since he entered po- 
litical life, he has been a close student of 
the why and wherefore of institutions. 
But this is not his only qualification as an 
author of books on government. Quite as 
important is his varied experience in pub- 
lic life—in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, in the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention of 1917-1918, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Commonwealth, and as 
a member of Congress. He has seen the 
workings of American legislatures at close 
range, and his books disclose that he has 
allowed none of his opportunities to pass 
unrealized. 

The present volume, which runs to 660 
pages, is devoted to the structure and 
functions of representative assemblies, 
It deals with such timely matters as the 
methods of electing legislators, the size of 
legislative bodies, the frequency and length 
of sessions, and the relations of the legis- 
lative chambers to each other. These 
topics occupy about one third of the book. 
The remaining chapters are devoted to a 
most illuminating study of the art of law- 
making in its practical phases. In them 
the student of government will find many 
things which he would have great diffi- 
culty in finding anywhere else, — inti- 
mate descriptions of the way in which a 
legislature functions from day to day, re- 
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flections on lobbying and lobbyists, dis- 
quisitions on logrolling, venality among 
legislators, patronage, the abuse of the 
franking privilege, and so on. All of these 
things are written in a fair and discrimi- 
nating spirit, but without any attempt to 
gloss over the shortcomings of those who 
sit in the seats of power. Much is also in- 
cluded with reference to the character and 
capacity of assemblymen and congress- 
men, as Mr. Luce has encountered them. 
He frankly discusses their virtues and 
limitations, their conduct and miscon- 
duct, but always in fairness and good 
temper. The reader gains the conviction 
that the author is earnestly endeavoring 
to tell the whole truth, and that the whole 
truth, after all, is not very bad. Congress, 
as Mr. Luce portrays it, is a harder- 
working, more capable, and more patri- 
otic body than the average citizen imag- 
ines. 

There is nothing superficial about this 
volume. The author does not dodge any 
topic because it is dry or difficult. Yet he 
has made his book uncommonly inter- 
esting. This is partly because he uses a 
simple, direct style with no frills to it, but 
it is also because so many anecdotes, 
episodes, and concrete illustrations are 
worked into the narrative. In every chap- 
ter there is a judicious dovetailing of 
philosophy and facts, each illuminating 
the other. Mr. Luce is doing a work which 
makes every serious student of political 
science his debtor. 

William Bennett Munro. 


Our Competitors and Markets: An Intro- 
duction to Foreign Trade, by Arnold 
W. Lahee,’11. New York: Henry Holt 

and Company, 1924. Pp. xix, 477. 
The average textbook on commercial 
geography is a very dull affair. It is 
hardly better than a compend of factual 
information, poorly organized, and not 
systematically related either to scientific 
or practical interests. It is the more to 
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Mr. Lahee’s credit, therefore, that he has 
written a distinctly interesting book and 
one that hangs together. 

A particular point of view gives con- 
sistency to the whole book. “Each 
country is a problem in itself,’ Mr. Lahee 
says in his preface. ‘‘One is of chief inter- 
est as a competitor in industry. Another 
is valuable as a source of raw materials. 
A third is a market for our manufactures. 
Our trade relations with a fourth are dis- 
turbed by possibilities of political contro- 
versy; and so on.” . 

To Mr. Lahee, Great Britain is less im- 
portant as a market for American pro- 
ducts than as a competitor, even though 
her competitive strength is declining. 
Germany’s commercial advance has been 
halted and “‘her prospects as a competi- 
tor of the United States are slight.’ 
France, on the other hand, may be enter- 
ing upon a period of economic expansion. 
But her largest markets will be her own 
colonies. In Argentina European trade 
will continue to have advantages over our 
own. Brazil, “the economic supplement 
of the United States,’’ both as a source of 
supplies and as a market, offers much 
larger opportunities. Our trade with 
Cuba will continue to grow, but Cuba is 
too dependent upon a single product. The 
chief obstacles to the development of 
trade with Mexico and Central America 
are political, not economic. The Chinese 
market is similarly hampered, and the 
growth of Chinese exports will be along 
competing rather than supplementary 
lines. The East Indies are more impor- 
tant as a field for investment than as a 
market. British India is not a depend- 
able market. Australia’s normal develop- 
ment is retarded by her “socialistic legis- 
lation,”’ and her products are likely to be 
more in demand in Europe than here. 

Of course there is something artificial 
in this cutting up of the world of com- 
merce into separate parts. There is a dan- 
ger that sufficient emphasis will not be 
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put on the elements of solidarity and in- 
terdependence in world trade. It is prob- 
able, for example, that the growth of 
Germany’s foreign commerce helped 
British industry, taken as a whole, more 
than it injured it. Before the war the 
foreign trade of Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States made about a third 
of the world’s total, and nearly 30 per 
cent of the aggregate trade of the three 
countries was with one another. The dis- 
tinction between countries that compete 
with us and .countries which afford us 
markets may easily be pushed too far. 
The book has an adequate bibliography, 
a good index, and a useful complement of 
simple but carefully-devised and effective 
charts and maps. 
Allyn A. Young 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,* All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in this column. Works by Harvard men or 
relating to the University will be noticed or re- 
viewed so far as is possible. 


Symphonies and Songs, by John Robert Moore, 
Ph.D. 17. Boston: The Four Seas Co, 1923. 
Boards, 83 pp. $1.50. 

The Road to Welles-Perennes: A Story in Verse, by 
Daniel Sargent, "13. Boston: The Four Seas Co. 
1924. Boards, 46 pp. $1.50. 

Our Competitors and Markets: An Introduction to 
Foreign Trade, by Arnold W. Lahee, "11. With 
maps and diagrams by the author. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Cloth, 477 pp. 

The History of the United States Post Office to the 
Year 1829, by Wesley Everett Rich, Ph.D. 717. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1924. 
Cloth, 190 pp. $2. 

The Problem of Business Forecasting, edited by 
Warren M. Persons, William Trufant Foster, ’01, 
and Albert J. Hittinger, Jr., Ph.D. ’20. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. Cloth, 
327 pp. $4. 

Barrett Wendell and His Letters, by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, '87. The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 
Cloth, illustrated. 350 pp. $4.50. 

Getting a Laugh, and other Essays, by Charles 
Hall Grandgent, ’83. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1924. Boards, 218 pp. $2. 

Personality in Politics: Reformers, Bosses, and 
Leaders: What They Do and How They Do It, by 
William Bennett Munro, Ph.D. ’00, Professor of 
Municipal Government in Harvard University. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1924. Cloth, 114 pp. 
$1.50. 

The Actor’s Heritage: Scenes from the Theater of 
Yesterday and the Day Before, by Walter Prichard 
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Eaton, ’00. The Atlantic Monthly Press: Boston. 
1924. Boards, illustrated. 287 pp. $4. 

The History of the American Frontier, by Frederic 
L. Paxson, A.M. 1902, Professor of History in the 
University of Wisconsin. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. Cloth, 598 pp. $6. 

Conflicts with Oblivion, by Wilbur Cortez Abbott, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1924. Cloth, illus- 
trated. 404 pp. $4. 

Confusion, by James Gould Cozzens, ’26. B. J. 
Brimmer Co. Boston. $2. 

Corydon, by Lucius M. Beebe, ’26. 
mer Co., Boston. $2. e 

The Log of a Forty-Niner, by Carolyn Hale Russ. 
(The edited log by Richard Lunt Hale). B. J. 
Brimmer Co., Boston. $4. 

Colonial Lighting, by Arthur H. Hayward. B. J. 
Brimmer Co., Boston. $7.50. 
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MARRIAGES 


** It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuatss’ MaGazing, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


[1891] James Eads How to Ingeberg 
Sorenson, at Chicago, 1ll., Aug. 20, 
1924, 

Andrew Rothwell Sherriff to Vir 
ginia Listerman Baxter, at Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 25, 1924. 

Harold Fitzgerald to Helen John- 
son Bolton, June 23, 1924. 

Charles Frederic Wellington to E. 
Gertrude Jensen, at Boston, Oct. 
11, 1924, 

Augustus Henry Fiske to Ruth 
Dudley Sterry, at New London, 
Conn., Sept. 20, 1924. 

Robert Montgomery Bowen to 
Marguerite Waldmyer, at Win- 
chester, Sept. 27, 1924. 

Charles Ernest Greenwood to Mary 
Elizabeth Johnson, at London, 
Eng., Aug. 11, 1924. 

Ogden Livingston Mills to Mrs, 
Dorothy Randolph Fell, at Narra- 
gansett Pier, R.L., Sept. 2, 1924. 
Louis Jacob Freedman to Marjorie 
Wescott, at Houlton, Me., Sept. 11, 
1924. 

Henry Louis Sigourney to Ethel 
Richardson, at Winthrop, Oct. 22, 
1924, 

Robert Ballantine 


1896. 


1900. 


1900. 
1901. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1907, 
_ 


1908. Bradley to 
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Phyllis Rich, at Boston, Oct. 26, 
1924. 

1908. Alfred Freeman Whitman to Fan- 
nie Marie Williams, at Berkeley, 
Cal., Oct. 16, 1924. 

1910. Clayton Holt Ernst to Dorothy 
Haynes Puffer, at Newtonville, 
Sept. 20, 1924. 

1911. Harold Bush-Brown to Marjorie 
Conant, at Paris, France, Aug. 16, 
1924. 

1911. Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer to 
Susan Farley Nichols, at Oyster 
Bay, N.Y., Oct. 11, 1924. 

{1912.] Collins Graham to Hannah Slade 
Benton, at Belmont, Sept. 20, 
1924. 

1912. James Cook Trumbull to Mary 
Delhonde Ropes, at Salem, Sept. 6, 
1924. 

1914. Edward Rogers Hastings, Jr., to 
Virginia Blackmur, at Quincy, Nov. 
1, 1924. 

1915. William Sidney Felton to Tosia 
Sczechowicz, at Salem, Sept. 20, 
1924. 

1915. Thomas Muir Gallie to Mavis 
Chubb, at Center Lovell, Me., Aug. 
80, 1924. 

1915. Cyril Hamlen Jones to Mrs. Fred- 
erica Vanderbilt Webb Pulitzer, at 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 12, 1924. 

1915. Edward Gould Mead to M. Janet 
Cutler, at Bath, Me., Sept. 20, 
1924. 

1915. Tracy Jackson Putnam to Irmarita 
Kellers, at Montclair, N.J., Oct. 11, 
1924, 

1915. Trevor Washington Swett to Mar- 
jorie Paret, at Spring Lake, N.J., 
Oct. 20, 1924. 

1915. Martin Louis Wiener to Levia 
Kaplan, at New York, N.Y., Aug. 
28, 1924. 

{1916.] Frederick Marion Estes to Doris 
E. Leland, at Brookline, Oct. 4, 
1924. 

1916. Clifford Frederick Farrington to 
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Eleanor Eustis, at Cohasset, Sept. 
6, 1924. 

1917. Henry Whitney Minot to Ellen 
Sears Curtis, at Boston, Oct. 18, 
1924. 

1917. Roger Browne Tyler to Margaret 
Lois Blakeley, at Jamaica Plain, 
Oct. 4, 1924. 

1917. Earnest Reusien Yin to Soo Yuin 
Ting, at Tsingtao, China, Aug. 6, 
1924, 

1918. Charles Learner Harrison, Jr., to 
Agnes Sattler, at Cincinnati, O., 
Aug. 9, 1924. 

1918. David Lord Richardson to Jane 
Currier, at New York, N.Y., Oct. 4, 
1924, 

1918. John William Moore Richardson to 
Frances Elizabeth Smith, at Irv- 
ington-on-Hudson, N.Y., Oct. 11, 
1924, 

1918. Elmer Ellsworth Silver, Jr., to 
Mary Case Bosworth, at Spring- 
field, Oct. 4, 1924. 

1918. Howard Hobson Tewksbury to 
Barbara Swain, at West Roxbury, 
Sept. 27, 1924. 

1919. Haley Fiske, Jr., to Helen Lowe 
Rice, at New York, N.Y., Oct. 8, 
1924. 

1919. William Anton Hochheim to Grace 
M. Brett, at Somerville, Aug. 7, 
1924, 

1919. Powell Robinson to Ruth Wyllys 
Taylor, at Ipswich, Sept. 20, 1924. 

1920. Eliot Channing French to Martha 
Elizabeth Draper, at Canton, Sept. 
25, 1924. 

1920. Samuel Frothingham to Mary B. 
Wegg, at Chicago, Ill., Sept. 27, 
1924. 

1920. John Raymond Gardner to Mar- 
garet Fuller, at Worcester, Sept. 6, 
1924, 

1920. Edward Crosby Johnson, 2d, to 
Elsie Livingston Johnson, at Mil- 
ton, Oct. 18, 1924. 

[1920.] Kenneth Morse to Helen Gaylord 
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Leavitt, at Roxbury, Sept. 15, 
1924. 

1920. Arthur Hunter Perkins to A. 
Frances Parker, at Norwood, Nov. 
1, 1924. 

{1920.] Harold Arthur Roberts to Ger- 
trude M. Niven, at Providence, 
R.I., Aug. 31, 1924. 

[1920.] Henry Graff Trevor, Jr., to Gene- 
vieve Goodwin, at Greenwich, 
Conn., Oct. 9, 1924. 

1921. Paul Codman Cabot to Virginia 

Converse, at Dedham, Sept. 20, 

1924, 

Clinton Leslie to Doris Saxton, at 

New London, Conn. Aug. 2, 

1924, 

Robert Eliot Lutz to Margaret R. 

Steadman, at West Newton, Sept. 

9, 1924, 

Thomas Chalfant McConnell to 

Charlotte Blake, at Evanston, Iil., 

Oct. 12, 1924. 

Harry Leslie Moore to Gladys 

Bernice Bryant, at Braintree, Oct. 

11, 1924. 

Farrand Stewart Stranahan, Jr., to 

Gwendolyn Noel Gray, at New 

York, N.Y., Oct. 3, 1924. 

[1922.] William Douglas Burden to Kath- 

erine Curtin White, at Fayetteville, 

N.Y., July 28, 1924. 

David Halli to Kathryn Hulbert, at 

Groton, Conn., Aug. 23, 1924. 

Henry Foster Lewis, Jr., to Martha 

Esther Maxfield, at Chicago, IIl., 

Sept. 30, 1924. 

Lyle Ruland Ring to Pauline 

Audrey Teel, at Cambridge, Sept. 

11, 1924, 

Paul Warren Butman to Cornelia 

Brewster Waring, at New York, 

N.Y., Oct. 4, 1924. 

Charles De Moss Emmons, Jr., to 

Elizabeth Graham, Oct. 4, 1924. 

Sidney Homer, Jr., to Marion B. 

Symmes, at Winchester, July 5, 

1924, 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1922. 


1922. 


1922. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 
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1923, Paul Revere Lincoln to Dorothy 
Gray, at Arlington, Sept. 4, 1924, 
James Newton Logan to Laura 
Ellen Russell, at Holyoke, Oct. 11, 
1924, 

[1923.] Roger Albertus Lutz to Eleanor 

Steadman, at West Newton, Sept. 

9, 1924. 

George Owen, Jr., to Leonora 

Trafford, at Milton, Sept. 3, 1924. 

1924. Carroll Harrington to Katherine 
Stiles, at Fitchburg, Oct. 4, 1924. 

1924. Whittemore Littell to Helen Fol- 
som, at Jamaica Plain, Sept. 13, 
1924, 

{1924.] Frank Manning Seamans, Jr., to 

Barbara Farnham, at Chestnut 

Hill, Oct. 4, 1924. 

1903. Stuart Welsh Adler to Mil- 

dred Scott, at Winona, Minn., Sept. 

15, 1924. 

1920. James Frederic Wright Clark 

to Mabel A. Berg, at Tomahawk, 

Wis., Sept. 1, 1924. 

LL.B. 1912. Lawrence Gale Bennett to 
Edith Pine, at New York, N.Y., 
Oct. 15, 1924. 

LS. 1911-12. John Vincent McDonnell 
to Marie Murray, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Oct. 8, 1924. 

LL.B. 1915. Seymour Parker Gilbert, Jr., 
to Louise Todd, at Louisville, Ky., 
Oct. 8, 1924. 

LL.B. 1920. Bennett Sanderson to Car- 
oline Potter, at Brookline, Oct. 4, 
1924. 

LL.B. 1921. Arthur Fillmore Bickford to 
Grace Barber, at North Adams, 
Oct. 11, 1924. 

LL.B. 1922. James Saville Eastham to 
Marcia Dana Hill, at Methuen, 
Aug. 21, 1924. 

LL.B. 1922. Asa Burton Nelson to Dor- 
othy Anne Aldrich, at Brookline, 
Oct. 4, 1924. 


1923. 


1923, 


M.D. 


M.D. 


LL.B. 1923. Lucius Ellsworth Thayer to 


Virginia Speare, at Newton Centre, 
Sept. 14, 1924. 
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M.B.A. 1923. Thurston Allen Johnson to 


Arch. 


1857. 
1857. 
1862. 
1863. 


1864. 


1868. 
1868. 
1870. 
1870. 


1871. 


1871. 


1871. 
1872. 
1874. 


1874. 


1878. 





Amy Viola Walsh, at Cromwells 
Conn., Nov. 1, 1924. 

Sch. 1920-22. Lansing Colton Hol- 
den, Jr., to Edith Harrold Gilling- 
ham, at Paris, France, Sept. 15, 
1924, 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 
Joseph Horace Clark, LL.B., A.M., 
d. at Boston, Sept. 30, 1924. 
John Langdon Dearborn, d. at 
Gloucester, Aug. 25, 1924. 
Solomon Hoyt Brackett, A.M., d. 
at Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 22, 1924. 
Edward Bangs Drew, A.M., d. at 
Cotuit, Aug. 16, 1924. 
Henry Thomas Wing, LL.B., A.M., 
d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., Aug. 17, 
1924. 
Charles William Durham, d. at 
San Diego, Cal., July 10, 1924. 
Edward Everett Sprague, d. at 
Flushing, N.Y., Oct. 3, 1924. 
Ernest Nathaniel Morison, d. at 
Catonsville, Md., April 5, 1924. 
Franklin Nourse, d. at Lowell, Aug. 
31, 1924. 
John Strachan Lawrence, d. at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. July 21, 
1924. 
Phillips Adams Lovering, M.D., d. 
at San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 29, 
1924, 
Thomas Nesmith, d. at Lowell, 
Sept. 5, 1924, 
John Freeman Brown, LL.B., d. at 
Milton, Sept. 17, 1924. 
Louis Crawford Clark, d. at Roslyn, 
N.Y., Aug. 16, 1924. 
Adoniram Judson Hopkins, d. at 
Perkinsville, Vt., July 24, 1924. 
Edwin Wilson Morse, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 11, 1924. 





Necrology 


1880. 
1881. 
1881. 


1881. 


1882. 
1882. 


1883. 


1884, 


1888. 


1890. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1897. 
1899. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1903. 
1904. 


1906. 
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Frederick Jordan Ranlett, d. at 

Auburndale, Aug. 30, 1924. 

Joseph Henry Adams, d. at New 

York, N.Y., Aug. 20, 1924. 

William Howard Bradbury, d. at 

Cambridge, July 28, 1924. 

Oliver Whipple Huntington, A.M., 

Ph.D., d. at Holderness, N.H., Aug. 

22, 1924, 

Ernest Mariett, d. at Cambridge, 

Sept. 27, 1924. 

Harold Marsh Sewall, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 28, 1924. 

Everett Wyman Sawyer, d. at 

Woodstock, Ont., Can., Sept. 18, 

1924, 

Lewis Edwards Gates, d. at Albany, 

N.Y., Oct. 1, 1924. 

Julius Freiberg Workum, A.M., 

LL.B., d. at Washington, D.C., 

Aug. 31, 1924. 

Richard Dana Upham, d. at New 

York, N.Y., Sept. 29, 1924. 

Joseph Howland Hunt, d. at New 

York, N.Y., Oct. 11, 1924. 

Philip Turner Brown, d. at Bidde- 

ford Pool, Me., Aug. 23, 1924. 

Frank Farnum Dresser, A.M., d. at 

Worcester, Sept. 9, 1924. 

John Cummings Fairchild, d. at 

Boston, Aug. 31, 1924, 

Edmund Victor Dexter, d. at 

Bronxville, N.Y., Oct. 25, 1924. 

Percy Duncan Haughton, d. at New 

York, N.Y., Oct. 27, 1924. 

Elwyn Waller Poor, d. at New 

York, N.Y., Oct. 20, 1924. 

Robert Muhlig Mahoney, LL.B., 

d. at Littleton, N.H., Aug. 13, 1924, 

John Gully Cole, d. at New York, 

N.Y., Sept. 21, 1924. 

Pascal de Angelis, d. at New York, 

N.Y., May 8, 1921. 

Edward Bell, d. at Peking, China, 

Oct. 28, 1924. 

Clifford Milburn Holland, S.B., d. 

at Battle Creek, Mich., Oct. 27, 

1924, 
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1910. 


1913. 


1914. 


1919. 


1919. 


1924. 


Necrology 


Elliot Cowdin Bacon, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Sept. 27, 1924. 
Howard Alexander MacLean, d. at 
Hyannis, Sept. 6, 1924. 

Randolph Bradstreet Dodge, d. at 
Waltham, Sept. 4, 1924. 

Philip Henry Currier, d. at Roch- 
ester, N.H., Oct. 5, 1924. 

Ralph Hall Howe, LL.B., d. at 
Brookline, Sept. 12, 1924. 

Charles Thomas Martin, d. at Big 
Moose, N.Y., Aug. 17, 1924. 


Graduate School of Aris and Sciences 


1895. 


1896. 


1908. 


1912. 


1919. 


1860. 


1861. 


1871. 


1889. 


1909. 


1914. 


1919. 


1863. 


Albert Philip Francine, A.M., d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 17, 1924. 
Raymond MacDonald Alden, A.M., 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 27, 
1924. 

Isya Joseph, Ph.D., d. at Freder- 
icksburg, Va., Feb. 5, 1924. 


Scientific School 
William Patten Boyd, d. at Hazel- 
ton, Pa., Aug. 14, 1924. 
George Meade Parker, d. 
Boston, Sept. 15, 1924. 


at 


Law School 


George Wheatland, d. at Salem, 
Sept. 22, 1924. 

Edward Thomas Elliott, d. at 
Clark’s Summit, Pa., March 29, 
1924. 

John Cooper Montgomery, d. at 
Danville, Pa., Feb. 20, 1917. 
William James Williams, 
Chelsea, Oct. 11, 1924. 
Edgar Avery Marden, d. 
Stoughton, Oct. 15, 1924. 
William Thomas Carden, d. at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Oct. 19, 1924. 
Roger William MacMillan, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 4, 1923. 


d. at 


at 


Medical School 


John Moody Bingay, d. at Grace 
Bay, N.S., Can., March 31, 1922. 


1863 
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. Edward Roland Cutler, d. at 
Newton Highlands, Sept. 24, 1924. 


1865. Malcolm Campbell McDonald, d. 


1869. 


at Cambridge, N.B., Can., Jan. 11, 
1916, 

Henry Reynolds, d. at Livermore 
Falls, Me., July 24, 1924. 


1873. William Penn Hammond, d. at 


Plympton, Aug. 10, 1924. 


1879. Henry Hun, d. at Albany, N.Y., 


1882 


March 14, 1924. 
. Moyses Rogers Simmons, d. at 
Beverly, Sept. 28, 1924. 


1890. John Duff, d. at Charlestown, Sept. 


1891. Frederic Stocker Raddin, 


1892 


19, 1924. 

d. at 
Chelsea, July 28, 1924. 

. Abel Albert Davis, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 26, 1924. 


1893. George Francis Deal, d. at Malden, 


Aug. 22, 1924. 


1895. Frank Simpson Smith, d. at Pitts- 


1903. 


1905. William Francis Farmer, 


1862. 


1868 


burgh, Pa., Sept. 6, 1923. 

Vernon Harcourt Chipman Morse, 
d. at Paradise, N.S., Can., July 8, 
1924, 

d..-at 
Tewksbury, June 5, 1920. 


Divinity School 
James De Normandie, S.T.D. 
(hon.), d. at Brookline, Oct. 6, 1924. 
. George Webber Cutter, d. at Ar- 
lington, Oct. 25, 1924. 


Graduate School of Business Adminis- 


tration 


1923. Gaines Albert Young, M.B.A., d. 


1876 


in July, 1924. 


Temporary SHembers 


The College 
. Melvin Everhart Lynn, d. at Cin- 
cinnati, O., Oct. 28, 1922. 


1877-78. Byron Groce, d. at Quincy, Oct. 


8, 1924. 
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1885. William Brisbane Rand, d. at 
Newton Centre, July 6, 1924. 

1896. Bartholomew Jacob, d. at Stam- 
ford, Conn., Aug. 2, 1924. 

1896. Lawrence Park, d. at Groton, Sept. 
28, 1924, 

1902. James Albert Keating, d. at Paris, 
France, June 10, 1924. 

1913. Joseph Randall Dean, d. at Sharon, 
Oct. 26, 1924. 

1915. Harold William Chittick, d. at 
Marshfield, Aug. 27, 1924. 

1927. James Percival Abbott, d. at Eaton 
Center, N.H., July 30, 1924. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1891-93. Harwood Huntington, d. at Los 


Angeles, Cal., Jan. 4, 1923. 
1900-01. William Everett Winters, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 3, 1924. 
1906-07. Churchill De Blois Denton, d. 
at Summerland, B.C., Can., Nov. 
9, 1920, 
1914-16. Alexander Kirkland Barton, d. 
at Berkeley, Cal., June 7, 1924. 


1921-22. Thomas Marezynski, d. at 


Buffalo, N.Y., July 4, 1924. 
Scientific School 


1862-64. Frederick Mason, d. at Taun- 


ton, Aug 8, 1924. 


1875-76. William Denison Dana, d. at 


Yonkers, N.Y., June 16, 1924. 


1896-97. Parker Whitney, d. July 23, 


1924. 
Law School 


1863-64. Mahlon Henry Beary, d. at 


Allentown, Pa., Sept. 18, 1914. 


1881-82. Charles Robert Corning, d. at 


Concord, N.H., Oct. 18, 1924. 


1903-05. Benjamin Leder, d. at New 


York, N.Y., Sept. 18, 1924. 


1910-11. George Henry Carrick, d. at 


Cambridge, Sept. 3, 1924. 
Medical School 


1867-68. Joseph Morrill Putnam, d. at 


Winchester, Sept. 20, 1924. 
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1879-80. Edward Everett Powers, d. at 
San Reno, Italy, Feb. 12, 1923. 

1904-05. Patrick Joseph Conlon, d. at 
Worcester, Nov. 30, 1914. 


Dental School 


1873-74. Nelson Bowen Whitaker, d. at 
Providence, R.I., March 6, 1921. 


Divinty School 
1866-69. William Henry Spencer, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Aug., 1923. 
1879-82. Augustus Daniel Smith, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Oct. 22, 1924, 
1891-92, 96-97. Anson Bartie Curtis, d. 
at Speer, Il., Jan. 15, 1924, 
1919-21. Walter William Deckard, d. at 
Redlands, Cal., Aug. 3, 1924. 


Bussey Institution 


1903-04. Walter Elvin Briggs, d. at Rox- 
bury, Jan. 8, 1923. 


School of Business Administration 
1910-11. George Herold Grant Wing, d. 
at Bar Harbor, Me., Oct., 1919. 
1914-15. Thomas Henry Shea, Jr., d. at 
Ellington Field, Tex., June 17. 
1922, 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 

Thomas Nelson Perkins, 91, LL.B. 94, 
who has been a Fellow of Harvard Col- 
lege since 1905, has resigned. He is a 
member of the Reparations Commission, 
to sit when questions relating to the 
Dawes Plan are under consideration. 

A collection of letters written by Ana- 
tole France to M. Henri Gounod have 
been on exhibition in the Treasure Room 
of the Widener Library. They were 
loaned by Mrs. Hill, the wife of Assistant 
Professor E. B. Hill, of the Division of 
Music. 

Professor George C. Whipple has been 
commissioned in the Reserve of the United 
States Public Health Service as Directing 
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Sanitary Engineer with the grade of As- 
sistant Surgeon General. The appoint- 
ment is for five years. 

The different processes of making 
prints were illustrated by a collection re- 
cently on exhibition in the Print Room of 
the Fogg Art Museum. Unusually fine 
examples of prints were shown, including 
early German and Italian colored wood 
cuts, works of Diirer, Holbein, Rem- 
brandt, Mantegna, Manet, and other 
French, Italian, Dutch, and English mas- 
ters. There was also shown in the exhibi- 
tion a case containing examples of the tools 
used in engraving, etching, and the other 
various processes. 

In connection with his course of evening 


lectures in the Harvard Graduate School 


of Education on “Singing in Schools and 
Professor Archibald T. 


Davison, director of the Harvard Glee 


’ 


Communities,’ 


Club as well as organist and choir master 
of the University, has organized a chorus 
of Cambridge people and Harvard and 
Radcliffe students. 

Professor Charles H: Grandgent has 
been chosen president of the Harvard 
Alumni Association to succeed Supreme 
Court Justice Edward Terry Sanford. 

Professor Edmond Estéve of the Uni- 
versity of Nancy in France will give a 
course at Harvard University during the 
second half-year on the poet Alfred de 
Vigny, concerning whom he has already 
published four books in France. Professor 
Est4ve, as exchange professor to Harvard, 
will also give an afternoon series of lec- 
tures open to the public on the subject 
“From Romanticism to Symbolism, 
studies in French poetry during the latter 
part of the 19th century.” 

The fellowship for French youths com- 
ing to study in Harvard University which 
was established in 1917 in memory of 
Victor Immanuel Chapman who was 
killed in the World War, is held this year 
by a former student at the University of 
Paris, Jean Walfender, of Aix-les-Bains, 
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Savoie, France, who will continue his 
mathematical studies in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 

The resignation as professor of botany 
at Harvard University of Professor Win- 
throp J. V. Osterhout will become effec- 
tive on Sept. 1, 1925. Professor Osterhout 
resigns to become head of the division of 
general physiology of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, a director 
of which he has been since 1920, and he 
will work part of each year in New York 
and part in Bermuda for the present. For 
the first half of this year (1924-25) Dr. 
Osterhout is on leave of absence in Ber- 
muda, but he will return to Cambridge 
to give instruction in Harvard College 
during the second half year. 

An annual prize of $50, given by an 
anonymous donor, who graduated re- 
cently with distinction, has been estab- 
lished at Harvard College, to be given each 
year to the Junior showing the greatest 
promise among the students concentrat- 
ing in the field of “History and Liter- 
ature.’ The Committee on Degrees in 
History and Literature of which Professor 
R. B. Merriman is chairman, announces 
that the award will ordinarily be made in 
May, and that within a year the winner is 
to use the money in the purchase of books 
of any description except current fiction. 

The six William Belden Noble lectures 
at Harvard this year were given by 
the Reverend Arthur Cayley Headlam, 
Bishop of Gloucester, England, in Emer- 
son Hall, in November and the first week 
in December. The subject of the series 
was “The Life of Christ.”’ 

Morning prayers in Appleton Chapel 
on Armistice Day were conducted by the 
Reverend James Thayer Addison, ’09, 
of Cambridge, who was, during the War, 
chaplain of the Ist Gas Regiment in 


the American Expeditionary Forces. 
Dr. Addison is an assistant professor 
in the Episcopal Theological School, 


Cambridge. 
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As guest of a University for the first 
time in its history, the National Municipal 
League held its thirtieth annual meeting 
in Cambridge and Boston, on November 
10, 11, and 12, with Harvard University 
and the Boston Chamber of Commerce as 
its hosts. This innovation is partly in 
recognition of the activity of Harvard pro- 
fessors in the work of the League and 
partly as compliment to President Lowell 
of Harvard, vice-president of the League 
and a member of its committee on a model 
charter, who presided at the annual din- 
ner on Tuesday evening, November 11, at 
the New Chamber of Commerce Building 
in Boston. 


VARIA 


A ceremony that took place in the Yale 
Bow] on Nov. 1, during the Yale-Army 
football game, is thus described by a 
writer in the New York Herald-Tribune: 

Both opponents graciously serenaded 
each other, and there was a gay exchange 
of songs, cheers and similar athletic cour- 
tesies. But the ceremony that moved the 
multitude in the Bowl evenmore thanany- 
thing in the game itself was the simple, 
impressive tribute to Percy Haughton be- 
tween the halves. Flanked by the banners 
of Yale and the Army, a modest Yale boy 
announced from the center of the field 
that “Taps will be sounded in memory of 
Percy Haughton.” An army bugler then 
raised his trumpet, and after a pause more 
dramatic than anything ever done by 
Belasco or Reinhardt he uttered the brief- 
est and the saddest of all the threnodies. 
We stood uncovered while the Yale band 
played “Fair Harvard” —a touch that 
made the incident complete. I have been 
present at many well-staged, significant 
celebrations and sacraments, from the 
first session of the Peace Conference to the 
consecration of a cardinal. But I have 
never seen any rites so sincere, impressive 
and moving as those in tribute to Percy 
Haughton in the amphitheater at Yale. 


In the Yale Alumni Weekly appeared 
the following lines describing the same 
incident: 


PERCY HAUGHTON 


So tense we were, we two, 
Torn between 
Ancient allegiance to the Army, 
And the Blue 
Of Yale. They call 
The half, and all 
The eighty thousand, breathless, mute, 
Bare headed, wait the flute. 
Clear silver notes the bugler rings 
In requiem to Haughton, 
Yesterday 
At play, 
‘o-day 
A memory. 
To you and me 
And eighty thousand, thronged, 
The bugler blows a benison of beauty 
For Haughton, gone, 
And duty — 


The game goes on! 


Yale Bowl, 
November I, 1924. 


FOOTBALL, AS WAS, AS IS AND AS 
WILL BE 


[From the Boston News Bureau) 
(1870-1890) 

Endicott kicked to Amory, and Peabody 
tackled Wrenn; 

Cabot punted to Saltonstall, and Gardner 
made his ten; 

Hooper-Hooper bucked the center and 
nearly crossed the line, 

Sears interfered for Tudor Prince and 
everything was fine. 


(1895-1910) 

Brickley tore off sixty yards and kicked 
a goal as well; 

Eddie Mahan went round the end and 
gave the Elis hell; 

O’Brien pasted Rafferty, assisted by Mike 
Shea, 

Shevlin took Kilpatrick’s place, and 

messed up Pat O’Day. 
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(1925-on) 

Radnofsky passed to Hyman, and Sara- 
koff smeared Levine; 

Bloomfield punted to Stoneman and 
Strauss paired up with Stein; 

Stronofsky plunged through tackle till 
stopped by Izzy Rose; 

Bernstein made a forward pass but disar- 
ranged his nose. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Cuar.es Burton Guiick, Professor of 
Greek at Harvard, has been “Annual 
Professor” at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens. He is the 
author of “The Life of the Ancient 
Greeks” and “‘Greek Notions of Human- 
ity.” 

Epwin Tenney Brewster has written 
much on both scientific and religious sub- 
jects. His most recent book is “The Un- 
derstanding of Religion.” 


SamvuEL M. Scort, a frequent and 
valued contributor to the MaGazing, 
writes from Florence, Italy. 


ALEXANDER McAnptie, Director of the 
Blue Hill Observatory, was Lieutenant- 
Commander, U.S.N.R.F., and senior aero- 
graphic officer overseas, 1918. 


Varia 
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Kenneto Dann Macruper has been 
since graduation an agent in the Boston 
office of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. He is 
a member of the Cambridge Republican 
City Committee and has twice been a 
delegate to the Republican State Conven- 
tion. 

Water Pricnarp Eaton is an instruc- 
tor in the School of Journalism in Colym- 
bia University and is well known as 
an author and lecturer on dramatic 
topics. 

Frep B. Lunp, an eminent surgeon of 
Boston, pursues his classical studies as an 
avocation. 


Roserts Taritey has taught English 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Rosert WirtxrnerTon is Associate Pro- 
fessor of English at Smith College. 


E. Emerton, Professor-Emeritus of Ec- 
clesiastical History, is the author of 
“Learning and Living” and of many his- 
torical essays. 

S. S. Drury is the Rector of St. Paul’s 


School at Concord, N.H., and an Overseer 
of Harvard University. 
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Not a Commodity, But a Service 








CAN ambitious broadcaster lately held forth in New York on the subject 
of church advertising. He seemed to consider religion as a commodity which 
the churches had to “sell,” and to think that success was a mere matter of 
salesmanship. 


Life insurance has latterly fallen into the same grotesque error. Companies 
and agents are more and more talking about the “sales organization,” 
salesmanship,” and “selling” life insurance. People sometimes get infat- 
uated with a word, and “salesmanship” is just now a favorite word. 








The gospel is not a commodity, and the church has nothing to sell. 
Life Insurance is not a commodity, and the agent has nothing to sell. 


The Gospel of the churches and the Gospel of life insurance teach right 
ways of living, teach duty, and duty is a very broad word, meaning in both 
the church and in life insurance pretty much the whole duty of man. 


The church strives to render service. So does life insurance. Certainly 
the life insurance agent does not “sell” a commodity. He persuades men 
to enter into contracts with their fellow-men, through a responsible corpora- 
tion, in order to protect their families in case of their own premature death, 
and in addition to protect society, to teach good citizenship, and to save 
money for themselves if they live long. 








Persuading a man to provide for his family and his own old age, or to 
open a savings-bank account, is not “ selling” him anything. It is doing him 
a service. If he accepts your service he at once becomes a better husband 
and father, a better citizen, and a happier man. 
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A mutual life insurance company is truly a public service corporation. 
Its business is to preserve and conserve through that co-operation which 
lies at the very heart of a free society and an orderly government. Life 
Insurance struggles against the world’s general disposition to waste — to 
waste property, to waste life; it saves for the community quite as much as 
it does for the individual. 
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When an agent for the New York Life attempts to “sell” you a policy, 
tell him he doesn’t know his own business, that he is missing the fine flavor 
of his own profession, We have nothing to “sell” you. We have a great 
service to render; and any agent of the Company will be very glad to talk 
with you about that service. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Darwin P, Kinostey, President” 
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T is an oft-repeated truism 
that a man’s social stand- 
ing may be measured by the 
character of his friends and 
associates. With equal truth 
the modern business man is 
judged by the character of 
his banking relationship. 





We wish to convince the man of progressive business 
ideals that the experience and splendid facilities of this _ 
institution enable us to offer him today that kind of . 
association most needed to insure success, 


Carteret} 


- National Union Bank 


209 Washington Street 
Boston 


The Oldest Bank in Massachusetts 


























